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CHAPTER XIII. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE EEL, AND OTHER FISH THAT WANT 
SCALES, AND HOW TO FISH FOR THEM. 


PISC. It is agreed by most men, that the Eel is a most 
daintie fish: the Romans have esteemed her the Helena of their 
feasts, and some The Queen of palat pleasure. But most men differ 
about their breeding: some say they breed by generation as other 
fish do, and others, that they breed (as some worms do) of mud, as 
Rats and Mice, and many other living creatures are bred in Egypt, 
by the Suns heat when it shines upon the overflowing of the River 
Nilus; or out of the putrefaction of the earth, and divers other 
wayes. Those that deny them to breed by generation as other 
fish do; ask: if any man ever saw an Eel to have a Spawn or 
Melt? and they are answered, that they may be as certain of 
their breeding as if they had seen Spawn: for they say, that 
they are certain that els have all parts fit for generation, 
like other fish, but so small as not to be easily discerned, by 
reason of their fatness, but that discerned they may be, and 
that the He and the She Eel may be distinguished by their 
fins. And Rondelitius saies, he has seen Eels cling together like 
Dew-worms. 

And others say, that Ee/s growing old breed other Hels out of 
the corruption of their own age, which Sir Francis Bacon sayes, 
exceeds not ten years. And others say, that as Pearls are made of 
glutinous dew-drops, which are condensed by the Suns heat in 
those Countries, so Hels are bred of a particular dew falling in 
the months of May or June on the banks of some particular Ponds 
or Rivers (apted by nature for that end) which in a few dayes are 
by the Suns heat turned into v/s, and some of the Ancients have 
called the Hels that are thus bred, The Of-spring of Jove. I have 
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seen in the beginning of July, in a River not far from Canterbury, 
some parts of it covered over with young Lels, about the thickness 
of a straw; and these Eels did lie on the top of that water, as 
thick as motes are said to be in the Sun: and I have heard the like 
of other Rivers, as namely in Severn (where they are called Yelvers) 
and in a pond or mere near unto Stajford-shire, where about a set 
time in Summer, such small £e/s abound so much, that many of 
the poorer sort of people, that inhabit near to it take such Hels 
out of this Mere, with sieves or sheets, and make a kind of 
Kel-cake of them, and eat it like as Bread. And Gesner quotes 
venerable Bede to say, that in England there is an Island called 
Lily, by reason of the innumerable number of Fels that breed in it. 
But that Hels may be bred as some worms, and some kind of Bees 
and Wasps are, either of dew, or out of the corruption of the earth, 
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seems to be made probable by the Barnacles and young Goslings 
bred by the Suns heat, and the rotten planks of an old Ship, and 
hatched of trees; both which are related for truths by Dubartas 
and Lobel, and also by our learned Cambden, and laborious Gerard 
in his Herbal. 

It is said by Rondelitius, that those Eels that are bred in- 
Rivers that relate to, or be nearer to the Sea, never return to the 
fresh waters (as the Salmon does always desire to do) when they 
have once tasted the salt water; and I do the more easily believe 
this, because I am certain that powdered Beef is a most excellent 
bait to catch an Eel: and though Sir Francis Bacon will allow 
the Lels life to be but ten years ; yet he in his History of Life and 
Death, mentions a Lamprey belonging to the Roman Kmperour 
to be made tame, and so kept for almost threescore years: and 
that such useful and pleasant observations were made of this 
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Lamprey, that Crassus the Orator (who kept her) lamented her 
Death. And we read (in Doctor Hackwel) that Hortensius was 
seen to weep at the death of a Lamprey that he had kept long, 
and loved exceedingly. 

It is granted by all, or most men, that Zels, for about six 
months (that is to say, the six cold months of the year) stir not up 
and down, neither in the Rivers, nor in the Pools in which they 
usually are, but get into the soft earth or mud, and there many of 
them together bed themselves, and live without feeding upon any 
thing (as I have told you some Swallows have been observed to do 
in hollow trees for those six cold months:) and this the Eel and 
Swallow do, as not being able to endure winter weather: For 
Gesner quotes Albertus to say, that in the year 1125. (that years 
winter being more cold than usually) Hels did by natures instinct 
get out of the water into a stack of hay in a Meadow upon drie 
ground, and there bedded themselves, but yet at last a frost kill’d 
them. And our Cambden relates, that in Lancashire Fishes were 
dig’d out of the earth with Spades, where no water was near to 
the place. I shall say little more of the Eel, but that, as it is 
observed he is impatient of cold; so it hath been observed, that in 
warm weather an Hel has been known to live five days out of the 
water. 

And lastly, let me tell you that some curious searchers into the 
natures of Fish, observe that there be several sorts or kinds of Eels, 
as the silver Kel, and green-or greenish Eel (with which the River 
of Thames abounds, and those are called Grigs ;) and a blackish Eel 
whose head is more flat and bigger than ordinary Eels; and also 
an el whose Fins are reddish, and but seldom taken in this 
Nation, (and yet taken sometimes:) These several kinds of Eels 
are (say some) diversly bred, as namely, out of the corruption of 
the earth, and some by dew, and other ways, (as I have said to 
you:) and yet it is affirmed by some for a certain, that the 
silver Kel is bred by generation, but not by Spawning as other 
Fish do, but that her brood come alive from her, being then 
little live Eels no bigger nor longer than a pin; and I have 
had too many testimonies of this to doubt the truth of it my 
self, and if I thought it needful I might prove it, but I think it 
is needless. 

And this Eel of which I have said so much to you, may be 
caught with divers kinds of Baits: as namely with powdered 
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Beef, with a Lob or Garden-worm, with a Minnow, or gut of a Hen, 
Chicken or the guts of any Fish, or with almost any thing, for he is 
a greedy Fish; but the Eel may be caught especially with a little, 
a very little Lamprey which some call a Pride, and may in the hot 
months be found many of them in the River Thames, and in many 
mud-heaps in other Rivers, yea, almost as usually as one finds 
worms in a dunghill. 

Next note, that the Eel seldom stirs in the day, but then 
hides himself, and therefore he is usually caught by night with 
one of these baits of which I have spoken, and may be then 
caught by laying hooks, which you are to fasten to the bank or 
twigs of a tree; or by throwing a string cross the stream with 
many hooks at it, and those baited with the aforesaid Baits, and a 
clod, or plummet, or stone, thrown into the River with this line, 
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that so you may in the morning find it near to some fixt place, 
and then take it up with a Drag-hook or otherwise: but these 
things are indeed too common to be spoken of, and an hours 
fishing with any Angler will teach you better, both for these and 
many other common things in the practical part of Angling, than 
a weeks discourse. I shall therefore conclude this direction for 
taking the e/, by telling you, that in a warm day in Summer I 
have taken many a good Eel by snigling and have 
pleased with that sport. 

And because you that are but a young Angler know not what 
snigling is, I will now teach it to you. You remember ] told you 
that Eels do not usually stir in the day time, for then the hide 
themselves under some covert, or under boards or planks soe 
F'lood-gates, or Weires, or Mills, or in holes in the Rive 
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so that you observing your time in a warm day, when the water is 
lowest, may take a strong small hook tied to a strong line, or to a 
string about a yard long, and then into one of these holes, or 
between any boards about a Mill, or under any great stone or 
plank, or any place where you think an Eel may hide or shelter 
her self, you may with the help of a short stick put in your bait, 
but leasurely, and as far as you may conyeniently : and it is scarce 
to be doubted, but that if there be an Eel within the sight of it, 
the Eel will bite instantly, and as certainly gorge it: and you 
need not doubt to have him if you pull him not out of the hole 
too quickly, but pull him out by degrees, for he lying folded 
double in his hole, will with the help of his tail break all, unless 
you give him time to be wearied with pulling, and so get him out 
by degrees, not pulling too hard. 

_ And to commute for your patient hearing this long Direction 
I shall next tell you how to make this L/L a most excellent dish 
of meat : 

First, wash him in water and salt, then pull of his skin below 
his vent or navel, and not much further: having done that, take out 
his guts as clean as you can, but wash him not: then give him three 
or four scotches with a knife, and then put into his belly and those 
scotches, sweet herbs, an Anchovy, and a little Nutmeg grated or cut 
very small; and your herbs and anchovies must also be cut very 
small, and mixed with good butter and salt; having done this then 
pull his Skin over him all but his head, which you are to cut off, to the 
end you may tie his skin about that part where his head grew, and it 
must be so tied as to keep all his moisture within his skin: and 
having done this tie him with tape or pack thred to a spit, and rost 
him leasurely, and baste him with water and salt till his skin breaks, 
and then with Butter: and having rosted him enough, let what was 


put into his belly, and what he drips be his sawce. 
Sie Ne 


When I go to dress an Kel thus, I wish he were as long and 
big, as that which was caught in Peterborough River in the year 
1667. which was a yard and three quarters long. If you will not 
believe me? then go and see at one of the Coffee-houses in King- 
street in. Westminster. 

But now let me tell you, that though the Eel thus drest be 


not only excellent good, but more harmless than any other way, 
R 2 
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yet it is certain, that Physicians account the Kel dangerous meat ; 
I will advise you therefore, as Solomon says of Honey, Proy. 25. 
Hast thou found it, eat no more than is sufficient, lest thou surfeit, for 
it is not good to eat much honey. And let me add this that the 
uncharitable Jtalian bids us, Give Eels, and no wine, to our Enemies. 

And I will beg a little more of your attention to tell you, that 
Aldrovandus and divers physicians commend the Eel yery much 
for medicine, though not for meat. But let me tell you one 
observation; that the Eel is never out of season, as routs and 
most other fish are at set times; at least most Eels are not. 

I might here speak of many other Fish whose shape and 
nature are much like the Eel, and frequent both the Sea and fresh 
Rivers; as namely the Lamprel, the Lamprey and the Lamperne : 
as also of the mighty Conger, taken often in Severn, about 
Glocester ; and might also tell in what high esteem many of them 
are for the curiosity of their taste; but these are not so proper to 
be talk’d of by me, because they make us Anglers no sport, 
therefore I will let them alone as the Jews do, to whom they are 
forbidden by their Law. 

And Scholar, there is also a Flounder, a Sea-fish, which will 
wander very far into fresh Rivers, and there lose himself, and 
dwell and thrive to a hands breadth, and almost twice so long, 
a fish without scales, and most excellent meat, and a fish that 
affords much sport to the Angler, with any small worm, but 
especially a little blewish worm, gotten out of Marsh ground or 
Meadows, which should be well scowred, but this though it be 
most excellent meat, yet it wants scales, and is as I told you 
therefore an abomination to the Jews. 

But Scholar, there is a fish that they in Lancashire boast very 
much of, called a Char, taken there, (and I think there only) in a 
Mere called Winander Mere; a Mere, says Cambden, that is the 
largest in this Nation, being ten miles in length, and some say as 
smooth in the bottom as if it were paved with polisht marble: 
this fish never exceeds fifteen or sixteen inches in length; and ’tis 
spotted like a Trout, and has scarce a bone but on the back: but 
this, though I do not know whether it make the Angler sport, yet 
I would have you take notice of it, because it is a rarity, and of so 
high esteem with persons of great note. 

Nor would I haye you ignorant of a rare fish called a 
(ruiniad, of which I shall tell you what Cambden, and others 
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speak. The River Dee (which runs by Chester) springs in 
Merioneth-shire, and as it runs toward Chester it runs through 
Pemble-Mere, which is a large water: And it is observed, that 
though the River Dee abounds with Salmon, and Pemble-Mere 
With the Guiniad, yet there is never any Salmon caught in the 


Mere, nor a Guiniad in the River. And now my next observation 
shall be of the Barbel. 


THAMES, NEAR RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE BARBEL, AND DIRECTIONS HOW TO 
FISH FOR HIM. 


PISC. The Bartel is so called (says Gesner) by reason of his 
Barb or Wattels at his mouth, which are under his nose or chaps. 
He is one of those leather-mouthed Fishes that I told you of, that 
does very seldom break his hold if he be once hook’d: but he is so 
strong, that he will often break both rod or line if he proves to be 
a big one. 

But the Bartel, though he be of a fine shape, and looks big, 
yet he is not accounted the best fish to eat, neither for his 
wholsomness nor his taste: But the Male is reputed much better 
than the Female, whose Spawn is very hurtful, as I will presently 
declare to you. 

They flock together like sheep, and are at the worst in A pri, 
about which time they Spawn, but quickly grow to be in season, 
He is able to live in the strongest swifts of the Water, and in 
Summer they love the shallowest and sharpest streams; and love 
to lurk under weeds, and to feed on gravel against a rising ground, 
and will root and dig in the sands with his nose like a hog, and 
there nests himself; yet sometimes he retires to deep and swift 
Bridges, or Flood-gates, or Weires, where he will nest himself 
amongst piles, or in hollow places, and take such hold of moss or 
weeds, that be the water neyer so swift, it is not able to force him 
from the place that he contends for. This is his constant custom 
in Summer, when he and most living creatures sport themselves in 
the Sun, but at the approach of Winter, then he forsakes the swift 
streams and shallow waters, and by degrees retires to those parts 
of the River that are quiet and deeper; in which places (and I 
think about that time) he Spawns, and as I have formerly told 
you, with the help of the Melter, hides his Spawn or eggs in holes, 
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which they both dig in the gravel, and then they mutually labour 
to cover it with the same sand, to prevent it from being devoured 
by other fish. 

There be such store of this fish in the River Danubie, that 
ftondelitius says, they may in some places of it, and in some 
months of the year, be taken by those that dwell near to the 
River, with their hands, eight or ten load at a time; he says, they 
begin to be good in May, and that they cease to be so in August, 
but it is found to’ be otherwise in this Nation: but thus far we 
agree with him, that the Spawn of a Barbel, if it be not poison as 
he says, yet that it is dangerous meat, and especially in the month 
of May; which is so certain, that Gesner and Gasius declare, it 
had an ill effect upon them even to the endangering of their 
lives. 

This fish is of a fine cast and handsome shape, with small 
scales, which are plac’d after a most exact and curious manner, 
and, as I told you, may be rather said not to be ill, than to be 
good meat; the Chub and he have (I think) both lost part of their 
credit by ill cookery, they being reputed the worst or coursest of 
fresh-water-fish: but the Barbel affords an Angler choice sport, 
being a lusty and a cunning Fish: so lusty and cunning as to 
endanger the breaking of the Anglers line, by running his head 
forcibly towards any covert, or hole, or bank : and then striking at 
the line, to break it off with his tail (as is observed by Plutarch, in 
his Book de industria animalium) and also so cunning to nibble 
and suck off your worm close to the hook, and yet avoid the 
letting the hook come into his mouth. 

The Barbel is also curious for his baits, that is to say, that 
they be clean and sweet ; that is to say, to have your worms well 
scowred, and not kept in sowre and musty moss, for he is a curious 
feeder ; but at a well scowred Lob-worm, he will bite as boldly as 
at any bait, and specially, if the night or two before you fish for 
him, you shall bait the places where you intend to fish for him with 
big worms cut into pieces: and note, that none did ever over-bait 
the place, nor fish too early or too late for a Barbel. And the Barbel 
will bite also at Gentles, which (not being too much scowred, but 
green) are a choice bait for him; and so is cheese, which is not to 
be too hard, but kept a day or two in a wet linnen cloth to make 
it tough: with this you may also bait the water a day or two 
before you fish for the Barbel, and be much the likelier to catch 
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store: and if the cheese were laid in clarified honey a short time 
before (as namely, an hour or two) you were still the likelier to 
catch Fish: some have directed to cut the cheese into thin pieces, 
and toast it, and then tie it on the hook with fine silk: and some 
advise to fish for the Barbel with Sheeps tallow and soft cheese 
beaten or work’d into a Paste, and that it is choicely good in 
August, and I believe it; but doubtless the Lob-worm well 
scowred, and the Gentle not too much scowred, and cheese ordered 
as I have directed, are baits enough, and I think will serve in any 
month; though I shall commend any Angler that tries con- 
clusions, and is industrious to improve the Art. And now, my 
honest Scholar, the long shower, and my tedious discourse are 
both ended together: and I shall give you but this Observation, 
that when you fish for a Barbel, your Rod and Line be both long, 
and of good strength, for (as I told you) you will find him a heavy 
and a dogged fish to be dealt withall, yet he seldom or never 
breaks his hold if he be once stucken. And if you would know 
more of fishing for the Umber or Barbel, get into fayour with 
Doctor Sheldon, whose skill is above others; and of that the 
Poor that dwell about him have a comfortable experience. 

And now lets go and see what interest the Zrouts will pay us 
for letting our Angle-rods lie so long, and so quietly in the water 
for their use. Come, Scholar, which will you take up? 

Ven. Which you think fit, Master. 

Pise. Why you shall take up that, for I am certain by 
viewing the Line, it has a Fish at it. Look you, Scholar: well 
done. Come now, take up the other too; well, now you may tell 
my brother Peter at night, that you have caught a leash of Trouts 
this day. And now lets move toward our lodging, and drink a 
draught of Red-Cows Milk, as we go, and give pretty Maudlin and 
her honest mother a brace of Trouts for their supper. 

Venat. Master, I like your motion very well and I think it is 
now about milking time, and yonder they be at it. 

Pisce. God speed you, good woman, I thank you both for our 
Songs last night; I and my companion have had such fortune a 
fishing this day, that we resolve to give you and Maudlin a brace 
of Trouts for supper, and we will now take a draught of your 
Red-Cows milk. 

Milkw. Marry, and that you shall with all my heart, and I 
will be still your debtor when you come this way : if you will but 
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speak the word, I will make you a good Sillabub, of new Verjuice, 
and then you may sit down in a hay-cock and eat it, and Maudlin 
shall sit by and sing you the good old Song of the Hunting in 
Chevy Chase, or some other good Ballad, for she hath good store 
of them; Maudlin, my honest Maudlin hath a notable memory, 
and she thinks nothing too good for you, because you be such 
honest men. 

Venat. We thank you, and intend once in a month to call 
upon you again, and give you a little warning, and so good night : 
good night Maudlin. And now, good Master, lets lose no time ; 
but tell me somewhat more of Fishing, and if you please, first 
something of Fishing for a Gudgion. 

Pisce. 1 will, honest Scholar. 


NEAR SHEPPERTON, RIVER THAMES. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE GUDGION, THE RUFFE AND THE BLEAK, AND 
HOW TO FISH FOR THEM. 


THE Gudgion is reputed a Fish of excellent tast, and to be 
very wholsom : he is of a fine shape, of a silver colour, and beauti- 
fied with black spots both on his body and tail. He breeds two 
or three times in the year, and always in Summer. He is 
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commended for a Fish of excellent nourishment: the Germans 
call him Groundling, by reason of his feeding on the ground: and 
he there feasts himself in sharp streams, and on the gravel, He and 
the Barbel both feed so, and do not hunt for flies at any time, as 
most other Fishes do: he is an excellent fish to enter a young 
Angler, being easie to be taken with a small red worm, on or very 
near to the ground. He is one of those leather-mouthed fish that 
has his teeth in his throat, and will hardly be lost off from the 
hook if he be once stucken: they be usually scattered up and 
down every River in the shallows, in the heat of Summer: but in 
Autumn, when the weeds begin to grow sowr or rot, and the 
weather colder, then they gather together, and get into the deepest 
parts of the water: and are to be Fished for there, with your hook 


always touching the ground, if you Fish for him with a flote. or 
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with a cork: But many will Fish for the Gudgion by hand, with 
a running line upon the ground, without a cork, as a Trout is 
fished for, and it is an excellent way, if you have a gentle rod and 
as gentle a hand. 

There is also another Fish called a Pope, and by some a 
Rujfe, a Fish that is not known to be in some Rivers, he is much 
like the Pearch for his shape, and taken to be better than the 
Pearch, but will not grow to be bigger than a Gudgion ; he is an 
excellent Fish, no Fish that swims is of a pleasanter tast, and he 
is also excellent to enter a young Angler, for he is a greedy biter, 
and they will usually lie abundance of them together in one 
reserved place where the water is deep, and runs quietly ; and an 
easie Angler, if he has found where they lie, may catch forty or 
fifty, or sometimes twice so many at a standing. 

You must Fish for him with a small red-worm, and if you 
bait the ground with earth, it is excellent. 

There is also a Bleak, or fresh-water-Sprat, a Fish that is ever 
in motion, and therefore called by some the River Swallow ; for 
Just as you shall observe the Svallow to be most evenings in 
Summer, ever in motion, making short and quick turns when he 
flies to catch Flies in the air (by which he lives) so does the Bleak 
at the top of the water. Ausonius would have him called Bleak 
from his whitish colour: his back is of a pleasant sad or Sea- 
water-green, his belly white and shining as the Mountain-snow : 
and doubtless though he have the fortune (which vertue has in 
poor people) to be neglected, yet the Bleak ought to be much 
valued, though we want Allamot salt, and the skill that the 
Italians have to turn them into Anchovis. This fish may be 
caught with a Pater-noster line, that is, six or eight very small 
hooks tyed along the line one half a foot above the other: I have 
seen five caught thus at one time, and the bait has been Gentles, 
than which none is better. 

Or this fish may be caught with a fine small artificial flie, 
which is to be of a very sad, brown colour, and very small, and 
the hook answerable. There is no better sport than whipping for 
Bleaks ina boat, or on a bank in the swift water in a Summers 
evening, with a Hazle top about five or six foot long, and a line 
twice the length of the Rod, I have heard Sir Henry Wotton say, 
that there be many that in Jtaly will catch Swallows so, or 
especially Martins (this Bird-angler standing on the top of a 
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Steeple to do it, and with a line twice so long as I have spoken 
of: ) And let me tell you, Scholar, that both Martins and Bleaks 
be most excellent meat. 

And let me tell you, that I have known a Hern that did 
constantly frequent one place, caught with a hook baited with a 
big Minnow or a small Gudgion. The line and hook must be 
strong, and tied to some loose staff so big as she cannot flie away 
with it, a line not exceeding two Yards. 


HOLLINGFORD, RIVER LEA. 


(as 3) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IS OF NOTHING, OR, THAT WHICH IS NOTHING WORTH. 


MY purpose was to give you some directions concerning Poach 
and Dace, and some other inferiour Fish, which make the Angler 
excellent sport, for you know there is more pleasure in Hunting 
the //are than in eating her: but I will forbear at this time to say 
any more, because you see yonder come our brother Peter and 
honest Coridon: but I will promise you, that as you and I fish and 
walk to morrow towards London, if I have now forgotten any thing 
that I can then remember, I will not keep it from you. 

Well met, Gentlemen, this is lucky that we meet so just 
together at this very door. Come Hostess, where are you? is 
Supper ready ? come, first give us drink, and be as quick as you 
can, for I believe we are all very hungry. Well brother Peter and 
Coridon, to you both; come drink, and then tell me what luck of 
Jish: we two have caught but ten Trouts, of which my Scholar 
caught three; look here’s eight, and a brace we gave away: we 
have had a most pleasant day for fishing and talking, and are 
returned home both weary and hungry, and now meat and rest 
will be pleasant. 

Pet. and Coridon and I have not had an unpleasant day, and 
yet I have caught but five Trouts: for indeed we went to a good 
honest Ale-house, and there we plaid at Shovel-board half the day ; 
all the time that it rained we were there, and as merry as they 
that fished, and I am glad we are now with a dry house over our 
heads, for hark how it rains and blows. Come Hostess, give us 
more Ale, and our supper with what haste you may; and when 
we have sup’d let us have your Song, Piscator, and the Catch that 
your Scholar promised us, or else Coridon will be dogged. 

Pisce. Nay, I will not be worse than my word, you shall not 
want my Song, and I hope I shall be perfect in it. 
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Venat. And I hope the like for my Catch, which I have ready 


too, and therefore lets go merrily to supper, and then have a gentle 
touch at singing and drinking: but the last with moderation. 

Cor. Come, now for your Song, for we have fed heartily. 
Come Hostess, lay a few more sticks on the fire, and now sing 


when you will. 


Pisc. Well then, here’s to you Coridon; and now for my 


Song. 


Oh the gallant Fishers life, 
It is the best of any, 
Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And tis belov’d of many: 
Other joys 
are but toys, 
only this 
lawful is, 
for our skill 
breeds no ill, 
but content and pleasure. 


In a morning up we rise, 
Ere Aurora’s peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 
Leave the sluggard sleeping : 
Then awe go ’ 
to and fro, 
with our knacks 
at our backs, 
to such streams 
as the Thames, 
if we have the leasure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation. 
Where in a brook 
with a hook, 
or a Lake, 
Jish we take, 
there we sit, 
for a bit, 
till we fish entangle. 


We have Gentles in a horn, 

We have paste and worms too, 

We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too: 
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None do here 

use to swear, 

oaths do fray 

Jish away, 

we sit still, 

and watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the Suns excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an Osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter, 
Where in a dike 
Pearch or Pike. 
Roach or Dace. 
we do chase, 
Bleak or Gudgion 
without grudging, 
we are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green Willow, 
That defends us from a showre, 
Making earth our pillow, 

Where we may 

think and pray, 

before death 

stops our breath : 

other joys 

are but toys, 
and to be lamented, 

Jo. Chalkhill. 


Venat. Well sung, Master, this days fortune and pleasure, and 
this nights company and song do all make me more and more in 
love with Angling. Gentlemen, my Master left me alone for an 
hour this day, and I verily believe he retired himself from talking 
with me, that he might be so perfect in this song; was it not 
Master ? 

Pisc. Yes indeed, for it is many years since I learn’d it, and 
having forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch it up by the 
help of mine own Invention, who am_ not excellent at Poetrie, as 
my part of the song may testifie: But of that I will say no more, 
lest you should think I mean by discommending it to beg your 
commendations of it. And therefore without replications lets 
hear your Catch, Scholar, which I hope will be a good one, for 
you are both Musical, and have a good fancie to boot. 
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Venat. Marry and that you shall, and as freely as I would 
have my honest Master tell me some more secrets of fish and 
Fishing as we walk and fish towards London to morrow. But 
Master, first let me tell you, that, that very hour which you were 
absent from me, I sate down under a JVillow-tree by the water 
side, and considered what you had told me of the Owner of that 
pleasant Meadow in which you then left me; that he had a 
plentiful estate, and not a heart to think so; that he had at 
this time many Law-suits depending, and that they both damp’d 
his mirth, and took up so much of his time and thoughts, that 
he himself had not leisure to take the sweet content that I (who 
pretended no title to them,) took in his fields, for I could there 
sit quietly, and looking on the water, see some Tishes sport them- 
selves in the silver streams, others, leaping at Flies of several 
shapes and colours; looking on the Hills, I could behold ther 
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spotted with Woods and Groves; looking down the Meadows. 
could see here a Boy gathering Lillies and Lady-smocks, and there 
a Girl cropping Culverkeyes and Cow-slips, all to make Garlands 
suitable to this present Month of May: these and many other 
Field-flowers, so perfumed the Air, that I thought that very 
Meadow like that Field in Sicily (of which Diodorus speaks) 
where the perfumes arising from the place, make all Dogs that 
hunt in it, to fall off and to lose their hottest, sent. I say, as 
I thus sate Joying in my own happy condition, and pitying this 
poor rich man, that own’d this and many other pleasant Groves 
and Meadows about me, I did thankfully remember what my 
Saviour said, that the meek possess the Earth: or rather, they enjoy 
what the other possess and enjoy not, for Anglers and meek 
quiet-spirited-men, are free from those high, those restless 
thoughts which worrode the sweets of life; and they, and they 
only can say as the Poet has happily exprest it. ) ; 
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THE ANGLER’S LIFE. 


Hail blest estate of lowliness ! 

Happy enjoyments of such minds, 

As rich in self-contentedness, 

Can, like the reeds in roughest winds 
By yielding make that blow but small 
At which proud Oaks and Cedars fall. 
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There came also into my mind at that time, certain Verses in 
praise of a mean estate, and an humble mind, they were written 
by Phineas Fletcher: an excellent Divine, and an excellent 
Angler, and the Author of excellent piscatory Eclogues, in which 
you shall see the picture of this good mans mind, and I wish 
mine to be like it. 


No empty hopes, no Courtly fears him fright, 
No begging wants, his middle fortune bite, 
But sweet content ewiles, both misery and spite. 


His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content ; 
The smooth-leav'd beeches in the field receive him, 
With coolest shade, till noon-tides heat be spent: 
His life, is neither tost in boisterous Seas, 
Or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease ; 


Pleas’d and full blest he lives, when he his God can please. 


His bed, more safe than soft, yields quiet sleeps, 
While by his side his faithful Spouse hath place, 
His little son, into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his fathers face. 
His humble house, or poor state ne’re torment him, 
Less he could like, if less his God had lent him, 
And when he dies, green tufts do for a tomb content him 
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Gentlemen, these were a part of the thoughts that then 
possest me, and I there made a conversion of a piece of an 
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old Catch, and added more to it, fitting them to be sung by us 
Anglers: come Master, you can sing well, you must sing a part 
of it as it is in this paper. 


Mans life, is but vain: for, ’tis subject to pain 
And sorrow, and short as a bubble ; 

Tis a Hodg-poch of business, and mony, and care, 
And care, and, mony and trouble. 

But we’l take no care, when the weather proves fair : 
Nor will we vex now tho it rain; 

We'l banish all sorrow, and sing till to morrow, 


And Angle, and Angle again. 


Che Anglers Song, 
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BASSUS. 
a 2. Voe. Set by Mr. Huyry Lawes. 
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Pet. I marry Sir, this is Musick indeed, this has cheer'’d my 
heart, and made me to remember six Verses in praise of Musick, 
which I will speak to you instantly. 


Musick, miraculous Rhetorick, that speak’st sense 
Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what ease might thy errors be excus’d 

Wert thou as truly lov'd as th’ art abus’d ? 

But though dull souls neglect, & some reprove thee, 
I cannot hate thee, ’cause the Angels love thee. 


Ven. And the repetition of these last Verses of musick have 
call’d to my memory what Mr. Ed. Waller (a Lover of the Angle) 
says of Love and Musick. 

T 2 
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Whilst I listen to thy voice 
(Choris) I feel my heart decay : 
That powerful voice, 
Calls my fleeting Soul away ; 
Oh! suppress that magick sound 
Which destroys without a wound. 


Peace, Cloris, peace, or singing die, 
That together you and I 
To Heaven may go: 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above 
Is, that they sing, and that they love. 


Pisce. Well remembred brother Peter, these Verses came 
seasonably, and we thank you heartily. Come, we will all joyn 
together, my Host and all, and sing my Scholars Catch over 
again, and then each man drink the tother cup and to bed, and 
thank God we have a dry house over our heads. 

Pisce. Well now, good night to every body. 

Pet. And so say I. 

Ven. And so say I. 

Cor. Good night to you all, and I thank you. 

Pisce. Good morrow brother Peter, and the like to you honest 
Coridon: come, my Hostess says there is seven shillings to pay, 
let's each man drink a pot for his mornings draught, and lay 
down his two shillings, that so my Hostess may not have 
occasion to repent her self of bemg so diligent, and using us so 
kindly. 

Pet. The motion is liked by every body, and so Hostess, 
here’s your money; we Anglers are all beholding to you, it will 
not be long e’re I'll see you again. And now brother Piseator 
I wish you and my brother your Scholar a fair day, and good 
fortune. Come Coridon, this is our way. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


OF ROACH AND DACE, AND HOW TO FISH FOR THEM. 
AND OF CADDIES. 


VEN. Good Master, as we go now towards London, be still 
so courteous as to give me more instructions, for I have several 
boxes in my memory, in which I will keep them all very safe, 
there shall not one of them be lost. 

Pisce. Well Scholar, that I will, and I will hide nothing from 
you that I can remember, and can think may help you forward 
towards a perfection in this Art; and because we have so much 
time, and I have said so little of Roach and Dace, I will give 
you some directions concerning them. 

Some say the Roach is so called, from Rutilus, which they 
say, signifies red fins: He is a Fish of no great reputation for 
his dainty taste, and his Spawn is accounted much better than 
any other part of him. And you may take notice, that as the 
Carp is accounted the \Water-Fox, for his cunning; so the Roach 
is accounted the Water-sheep for his simplicity or foolishness. 
It is noted that the Roach and Dace recover strength, and grow 
in season in a fortnight after Spawning, the Barbel and Chub 
in a month, the Zrout in four months, and the Salmon in the 
like time, if he gets into the Sea, and after into fresh water. 

Roaches be accounted much better in the River than in a 
Pond, though ponds usually breed the biggest. But there is a 
kind of bastard small Roach that breeds in ponds with a very 
forked tail, and of a very small size, which some say is bred 
by the Bream and right Roach, and some Ponds are stored with 
these beyond belief; and knowing-men that know their difference 
call them Ruds; they differ from the true 2oach as much as a 
Herring from a Pilchard, and these bastard breed of Hoach are 
now scattered in many Rivers, but I think not in Thames, 
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which I believe affords the largest and fattest in this Nation, 
especially below London-bridg: the Roach is a leather-mouth’d 
Vish, and has a kind of saw-like teeth in his throat. And lastly 
let me tell you, the Moach makes an Angler excellent sport, 
especially the great Roaches about London, where I think there 
be the best Roach-Anglers, and I think the best Trout-Anglers 
be in Derby-shire, for the waters there are clear to an extremity. 

Next, let me tell you, you shall fish for this Roach in Winter 
with Paste or Gentles, in April with worms or Caddis; in the 
very hot months with little white snails, or with flies under- 
water, he seldom takes them at the top, though the Dace will. 
In many of the hot months, Roaches may also be caught thus : 
Take a May-jlie or Ant-flie, snk him with a little lead to the 
bottom near to the Piles or Posts of a Bridg, or near to any 
posts of a Weire, I mean any deep place where Roaches lie 
quietly, and then pull your flie up very leisurely, and usually 
a Roach will follow your bait to the very top of the water and 
gaze on it there, and run at it and take it lest the flie should 
flie away from him. 

[ have seen this done at Windsor and Henly-Bridg, and 
great store of Roach taken; and sometimes a Dace or Chub; 
and in August you may fish for them with a Paste made only 
of the crumbs of Bread, which should be of pure fine Manchet ; 
and that paste must be so tempered betwixt your hands till it 
be both soft and tough too; a very little water, and time and 
labour, and clean hands will make it a most excellent paste : 
But when you fish with it, you must have a small hook, a quick 
eye, and a nimble hand, or the bait is lost and the fish too ; 
(if one may lose that which he never had) with this paste, you 
may, as I said, take both the Roach and the Dace or Dare, for 
they be much of a kind, in matter of feeding, cunning, goodness, 
and usually in size. And therefore take this general direction 
for some other baits which may concern you to take notice of. 
They will bite almost at any flie, but especially at Anfflics, 
concerning which, take this direction, for it is very good, 

Take the blackish Ant-flie out of the Mole-hill or Ant-hill, 
in which place you shall find them in the month of June, or if that 
be too early in the year, then doubtless you may find them in 
July, August, and most of September, gather them alive with both 
their wings, and then put them into a Glass that will hold a 
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quart or a pottle; but first put into the Glass a handful or more 
of the moist earth, out of which you gather them, and as much 
of the roots of the grass of the said hillock, and then put in 
the flies gently, that they lose not their wings, lay a clod of 
earth over it, and then so many as are put into the glass without 
bruising, will live there a month or more, and be always in a 
readiness for you to fish with; but if you would have them keep 
longer, then get any great earthen pot, or barrel of three or four 
gallons (which is better) then wash your barrel with water and 
honey ; and having put into it a quantity of earth and grass roots, 
then put in your flies, and cover it, and they will live a quarter 
of a year; these in any stream and clear water, are a deadly bait 
for Loach or Dace, or for a Chub; and your rule is, to fish not 
less than a handful from the bottom. 


NEAR MEDMENHAM, RIVER THAMES. 


I shall next tell you a winter bait for a Roach, a Dace or 
Chub, and it is choicely good. About <All-hallantide (and so till 
Trost comes) when you see men ploughing up heath ground, or 
sandy ground, or green swards, then follow the plough, and you 
shall find a white worm as big as two Maggots, and it hath a 
red head, (you may observe in what ground most are, for there 
the Crows will be very watchful and follow the Plough very 
close) it is all soft, and full of whitish guts; a worm that is in 
Norfolk, and some other Counties called a Grub, and is bred of 
the Spawn or Eggs of a Beetle, which she leaves in holes that 
she digs in the ground under Cow or Horse dung, and there rests 
all Winter, and in March or April comes to be first a red, 
and then a black Beetle: gather a thousand or two of these, 
and put them with a peck or two of their own earth into some 
tub or firkin, and cover and keep them so warm, that the frost 
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or cold air, or winds kill them not; these you may keep all 
winter, and kill fish with them at any time: and if you put 
some of them into a little earth and honey a day before you use 
them, you will find them an excellent bait for Bream, Carp, or 
indeed for almost any fish. 

And after this manner you may also keep Gentles all winter, 
which are a good bait then, and much the better for being lively 
and tough: or you may breed and keep Gentles thus: Take a 
piece of Beasts liver, and with a cross stick, hang it in some 
corner over a pot or barrel half full of dry clay, and as the 
Gentles grow big, they will fall into the barrel and scowre them- 
selves, and be always ready for use whensoever you incline to 
fish; and these Gentles may be thus created till after Michael- 
mas. But if you desire to keep Gentles to fish with all the 
year, then get a dead Cat or a Kite and let it be fly-blown, and 
when the Gentles begin to be alive and to stir, then bury it 
and them in soft, moist earth, but as free from frost as you 
can, and these you may dig up at any time when you intend to 
use them, these will last till March, and about that time turn to 
be lies. : 

But if you be nice to foul your Fingers, (which good Anglers 
seldom are) then take this Bait: Get a handful of well-made 
Malt, and put it into a dish of water, and then wash and rub 
it betwixt your hands till you make it clean, and as free from 
husks as you can; then put that water from it, and put a small 
quantity of fresh water to it, and set it in something that is fit 
for that purpose over the Fire, where it is not to boil apace, but 
leasurely and very softly, until it become somewhat soft, which 
you may try by feeling it betwixt your I'inger and Thumb, and 
when it is soft, then put your water from it, and then take a 
sharp Knife, and turning the sprout end of the Corn upward, 
with the point of your Knife take the back part of the husk off 
from it, and yet leaving a kind of inward husk on the Corn, or 
else it is marr’d, and then cut off that sprouted end (I mean a 
little of it) that the white may appear, and so pull off the husk 
on the cloyen side (as I directed you) and then cutting off a very 
little of the other end, that so your hook may enter; and if your 
hook be small and good, you will find this to be a very choice 
Bait either for Winter or Summer, you sometimes casting a little 
of it into the place where your float swims. 
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And to take the Roach and Dace, a good Bait is the young 
brood of Wasps or Bees, if you dip their heads in blood; 
especially good for Bream, if they be baked or hardned in their 
husks in an Oven, after the bread is taken out of it; or hardned 
on a Fire-shovyel; and so also is the thick blood of Sheep, being 
half dried on a Trencher, that so you may cut it into such pieces 
as may best fit the size of your hook, and a little salt keeps it 
from growing black, and makes it not the worse but better: 
This is taken to be a choice Bait if rightly ordered. 

There be several Oils of a strong smell that I have been 
told of, and to be excellent to tempt Fish to bite, of which I 
could say much, but I remember I once carried a small Bottle 
from Sir George Hastings to Sir Henry Wotton, (they were both 
chymical men) as a great Present; it was sent, and recely'd, and 
us'd with great confidence; and yet upon enquiry I found it did 
not answer the expectation of Sir Henry, which with the help 
of this and other circumstances, makes me have little belief in 
such things as many men talk of: not but that I think Fishes 
both smell and hear (as I have exprest in my former discourse) 
but there is a mysterious Knack, which (though it be much easier 
than the Philosophers Stone, yet) is not attainable by common 
capacities, or else lies locked up in the brain or breast of some 
chymical man, that like the Rosi-crucians will not yet reveal it. 
But let me nevertheless tell you, that Camphire put with moss 
into your worm-bag with your worms, makes them (if many 
Anglers be not very much mistaken) a tempting bait, and the 
Angler more fortunate. But I stepped by chance into this dis- 
course of Oiles and Fishes smelling, and though there might be 
more said, both of it and of Baits for Roach and Dace, and other 
float Fish, yet I will forbear it at this time, and tell you in the 
next place how you are to prepare your Tackling: concerning 
which I will for sport sake give you an old Rhime out of an 
old Vish-book, which will prove a part and but a part of what 
you are to provide. 


My Rod and my Line, my Float and my Lead, 
My Hook & my Plummet, my whetstone and knife, 
My Basket, my Baits both living and dead, 

My Net and my Meat, for that is the chief: 

Then I must have Thred, & Hairs green and small, 
With mine Angling purse, and so you have all. 
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But you must have all these Tackling, and twice so many 
T have heard, More, with which if you mean to be a Fisher, you 
a the tack must store your self; and to that purpose I will go 
prized at fifty with you either to Mr. Margrave who dwells amongst 
sic baa the Book-sellers in St. Pauls Church-Yard, or to 

an Angler. MM John Stubs near to the Swan in Golding-lane; they 
be both honest men, and will fit an Angler with what Tackling 
he lacks. 

Venat. Then, good Master, let it be at — for he 
is nearest to my dwelling, and I pray let’s meet there the ninth 
of May next, about two of the clock, and [ll want nothing that a 
Visher should be furnished with. 

Pisc. Well, and V'll not fail you God willing at the time and 
place appointed. 

Venat. I thank you, good Master, and I will not fail you: 


NEAR HOLLINGFIELD HALL, RIVER LEA, 


and, good Master, tell me what Baits more you remember, for it 
will not now be long ere we shall be at Tottenham-high-Cross, and 
when we come thither I will make you some requital of your 
pains, by repeating as choice a copy of Verses, as any we have 
heard since we met together; and that is a proud word for we 
have heard very good ones. 

Pisc. Well, Scholar, and I shall be then right glad to hear 
them; and I will as we walk tell you whatsoever comes in my 
mind, that I think may be worth your hearing. You may make 
another choice Bait thus, Take a handful or two of the best and 
biggest Wheat you can get, boil it in a little milk (like as 
Frumity is boiled), boil it so till it be soft, and then fry it very 
leasurely with Honey and a little beaten Saffron dissolved in milk, 
and you will find this a choice Bait, and good I think for any 
Fish, especially for Roach, Dace, Chub, or Grayling: I know not 
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but that it may be as good for a River-carp, and especially if the 
ground be a little baited with it. 

And you may also note, that the spawn of most Fish is a 
very tempting bait, being a little hardned on a warm Tile, and 
cut into fit peices. Nay, Mulberries and those Black-berries, 
which grow upon Briers, be good baits for Chubs or Carps, with 
these many have been taken in Ponds, and in some Rivers where 
such Trees have grown near the water and the fruit customarily 
dropt into it, and there be a. hundred other baits more than can 
be well nam’d, which, by constant baiting the water will become a 
tempting bait for any Fish in it. 

You are also to know, that there be divers kinds of Caddis, 
or Case-worms, that are to be found in this Nation in several 
distinct Counties, and in several little Brooks that relate to bigger 
Rivers ; as namely, one Cadis called a Piper, whose husk or case 
is a piece of reed about an inch long or longer, and as big about 
as the compass of a two pence, these worms being kept three or 
four days in a woollen bag with sand at the bottom of it, and the 

' bag wet once a day, will in three or four days turn to be yellow, 
and these be a choice bait for the Chub or Chavender, or indeed 
for any great Fish, for it is a large Bait. 

There is also a lesser Cadis-worm, called a Cock-spur, being 
in fashion like the spur of a Cock, sharp at one end, and the 
case or house in which this dwells is made of small husks, and 
gravel, and slime, most curiously made of these, even so as to be 
wondred at, but not to be made by man no more than a King- 
Jishers nest can, which is made of little Fishes bones, and have 
such a Geometrical inter-weaving and connexion, as the like is 
not to be done by the art of man: This kind of Cadis is a choice 
bait for any float-Iish, it is much less than the Piper-Cadis and 
to be so ordered, and these may be so preserved ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days, or it may be longer. 

There is also another Cadis, called by some a Straw-worm, 
and by some a Luff-coat, whose house or case is made of little 
pieces of bents, and rushes, and straws, and water-weeds, and I 
know not what, which are so knit together with condensed slime, 
that they stick about her husk or case, not unlike the bristles 
of a Hedg-hog; these three Cadis’s are commonly taken in the 
beginning of Summer, and are good indeed to take any kind of 
fish with float or otherwise. I might tell you of many more, 
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which as these do early, so those have their time also of turn- 
ing to be flies later in Summer; but I might lose my-self, and 
tire you by such a discourse, I shall therefore but remember 
you, that to know these, and their several kinds, and to what 
flies every particular Cadis turns, and then how to use them first 
as they be Cadis, and after as they be jlies, is an art, and an art 
that every one that professes to be an Angler has not leisure to 
search after, and if he had is not capable of learning. 

Tle tell you, Scholar, several Countries have several kinds 
of Caddis’s, that indeed differ as much as dogs do: That is to 
say, as much as a very Cur and a Greyhound do. These be 
usually bred in the very little rills or ditches that run into 
bigger Rivers, and I think a more proper bait for those very 
Riyers, than any other. I know not how or of what this Cadis 
receives life, or what coloured flie, it turns to; but doubtless, 
they are the death of many Tvouts, and this is one killing way. 

Take one (or more if need be) of these large yellow Cadis, 
pull off his head, and with it pull out his black gut, put the 
body (as little bruised as is possible) on a very little hook, armed 
on with a Red hair (which will shew like the Cadis-head) and 
a very little thin lead, so put upon the shank of the hook that it 
may sink presently ; throw this bait thus ordered (which will look 
very yellow) into any great still hole where a Trout is, and he 
will presently venture his life for it, ’tis not to be doubted if 
yeu be not espyed; and that the bait first touch the water, 
before the line; and this will do best in the deepest stillest 
water. 

Next let me tell you, I haye been much pleased to walk 
quietly by a Brook with a little stick in my hand, with which 
[ might easily take these, and consider the curiosity of their 
composure; and if you shall ever like to do so, then note, that 
your stick must be a little Hasel or Willow cleft, or have a 
nick at one end of it, by which means you may with ease take 
many of them in that nick out of the water, before you have 
any occasion to use them. These, my honest Scholar, are some 
observations told to you as they now come suddenly into my 
memory, of which you may make some use: but for the practical 
part, it is that, that makes an Angler: it is diligence, and obser- 
vation, and practice, and an ambition to be the best in the Art 
that must do it. I will tell you, Scholar, I once heard one say, 
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I envy not him that eats better meat than I do, nor him that is 
richer, or that wears better clothes than I do. I envy no body but 
him, and him only, that catches more fish than I do. And such a 


man is like to prove an Angler, and this noble emulation I wish 
to you and all young Anglers. 


BROXBOURNE GARDENS, RIVER LEA, 


CHAPTER VIL 


OF THE MINNOW OR PENK, OF THE LOACH, AND OF THE BULL-HEAD, 
OR MILLERS-THUMB. 


PISC. There be also three or four other little fish that I had 
almost forgot, that are all without scales, and may for excellency 
of meat be compared to any fish of greatest value; and largest size. 
They be usually full of eggs or spawn all the months of Summer ; 
for they breed often, as ’tis observed mice and many of the smaller 
four-footed Creatures of the earth do; and as those, so these 
come quickly to their full growth and perfection. And it is 
needful that they breed both often and numerously, for they 
be (besides other accidents of ruine) both a prey, and baits for 
other fish. And first, I shall tell you of the Minnow or Penk. 

The Minnow hath, when he is in perfect season, and not sick 
(which is only presently after spawning) a kind of dappled or 
waved colour, like to a Panther, on his sides, inclining to’a greenish 
and skie-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his back almost 
black or blackish. He is a sharp biter at a small worm, and in 
hot weather makes excellent sport for young Anglers, or boys, or 
women that love that Recreation, and in the spring they make of 
them excellent Minnow-Tansies; for being washed well in salt, 
and their heads and tails cut off, and their guts taken out, 
and not washt after, they prove excellent for that use, that is, 
being fryed with yolks of eggs, the flowers of Cowslips, and of 
Primroses, and a little Tansie, thus us'd they make a dainty 
dish of meat. 

The Loach is, as I told you, a most dainty fish, he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear swift brooks or rills; and lives there upon 
the gravel, and in the sharpest streams: He grows not to be above 
a finger-long, and no thicker than is suitable to that length. ‘This 
LOACH is not unlike the shape of the Eel; he has a beard or 
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wattels like a Barbel. He has two fins at his sides, four at his 
belly and one at his tail; he is dapled with many black or brown 
spots, his mouth is Barbel-like under his nose. This Fish is 
usually full of eggs or spawn, and is by Gesner and other learned 
Physicians commended for great nourishment, and to be very 
grateful both to the palate and stomach of sick persons, he 
is to be fished for with a very small worm at the bottom, for he 


NEAR UCKFIELD, SUSSEX, 


very seldom or never rises above the Gravel, on which I told you 
he usually gets his Living. 

The Millers-thumb or Bull-head, is a fish of no pleasing shape. 
He is by Gesner compared to the Sea-toad-jish, for his similitude 
and shape. It has a head big and flat, much greater than suitable 
to his Body; a mouth very wide and usually gaping. He is with- 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like to a Flie. He 
hath two Fins near to his gills, which be roundish or crested, 
two Fins also under the Belly, two on the back, one below the 
Vent, and the Fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the 
Body of this Fish with whitish, blackish, brownish spots. They be 
usually full of eggs or spawn all the Summer (I mean the 
Females) and those eggs swell their Vents almost into the form 
of a dug. They begin to spawn about April, and (as I told you) 
spawn several months in the Summer; and in the winter the 
Minnow, and Loach and Bull-head dwell in the mud as the Eel 
doth, or we know not where: no more than we know where the 
Cuckow and Swallow, and other half year birds (which first 
appear to us in April) spend their six cold winter melancholy 
months. This Bull-head does usually dwell and hide himself in 
holes or amongst stones in clear water ; and in very hot daies will 
lie a long time very still, and sun himself, and will be easie to be 
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seen upon any flat stone, or any gravel, at which time, he will 
suffer an Angler to put a hook baited with a small worm very 
near unto his very mouth, and he neyer refuses to bite, nor indeed 
to be caught with the worst of Anglers. Matthiolus commends 
him much more for his taste and nourishment, than for his shape 
or beauty. 

There is also a little Fish called a Sticklebag : a Fish without 
scales, but hath his body fenc’d with several prickles. I know not 
where he dwells in winter, nor what he is good for in summer, but 
only to make sport for boys and women-Anglers, and to feed other 
Fish that be Fish of prey, as Trouts in particular, who will bite at 
him as at a Penk, and better, if your hook be rightly baited with 
him, for he may be so baited, as his tail turning like the sail of 
a windmill will make him turn more quick than any Penk or 


WINDSOR ON THAMES, 


Minnow can. For note, that the nimble turning of that or the 
Minnow is the perfection of Minnow-Fishing. To which end, if 
you put your hook into his mouth, and out at his tail, and then 
having first tied him with white thred a little above his tail, and 
placed him after such a manner on your hook as he is like to 
turn, then sow up his mouth to your line, and he is like to turn 
quick, and tempt any Zrout: but if he do not turn quick, then 
turn his tail a little more or less towards the inner part; or 
towards the side of the hook, or put the Minnow or Sticklebag a 
little more crooked or more strait on your hook, until it will turn 
both true and fast; and then doubt not but to tempt any great 
Trout that lies in a swift stream. And the Loach that I told you 
of will do the like: no bait is more tempting, provided the Loach 
be not too big. 
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And now Scholar, with the help of this fine morning, and 
your patient attention, I have said all that my present memory 
will afford me concerning most of the several Fish that are usually 
fisht for in fresh waters. 

Venat. But Master, you have by your former civility made 
me hope that you will make good your promise, and say some- 
thing of the several Rivers that be of most note in this Nation ; 
and also of Fish-ponds, and the ordering of them, and do it I pray 
good Master, for I love any Discourse of Rivers, and Fish and 
fishing, the time spent in such discourse passes away very 
pleasantly. 


KING’s WEIR, RIVER LEA, 


VOL. II, x 


( 154 ) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OF SEVERAL RIVERS, AND SOME OBSERVATIONS OF FISH. 


PISC. Well Scholar, since the ways and weather do both 
favour us, and that we yet see not Tottenham-Cross, you shall see 
my willingness to satisfie your desire. And first, for the Rivers of 
this Nation, there be (as you may note out of Doctor //eylins 
Geography, and others) in number 325. but those of chiefest note 
he reckons and describes as followeth. 

The chief is Thamisis, compounded of two Rivers, Thame and 
Isis; whereof the former rising somewhat beyond Thame in Buck- 
ingham-shire, and the later in Cyrencester in Glocester-shire meet 
together about Dorcester in Oxford-shire, the issue of which happy 
conjunction is the Thamisis or Thames, Hence it flyeth betwixt 
Berks, Buckingham-shire, Middlesex, Surry, Kent, and Essea, and so 
weddeth himself to the Kentish Medway in the very jaws of the 
Ocean ; this glorious River feeleth the violence and benefit of the 
Sea more than any River in Lurope, ebbing and flowing twice a 
day, more than sixty miles: about whose banks are so many fair 
Towns, and Princely Palaces that a German Poet thus truly 
spake : 

Tot Campos, §c. 
We saw so many Woods and Princely bowers, 
Sweet Fields, brave Palaces, and stately Towers, 


So many Gardens drest with curious care, 
That Thames with royal Tyber may compare. 


2. The second River of note, is Sabrina or Severn: it hath 
its beginning in Plinilimmon-Hill in Mont-gomery-shire, and his end 
seven miles from Bristol, washing in the mean space the walls of 
Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Glocester and divers other places and 
palaces of note. 

3. Trent, so called for thirty kind of Fishes that are found in 
it, or for that it receiveth thirty lesser Rivers, who having his 
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fountain in Staffordshire, and gliding through the Countries of 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, and Yi ork, augmenteth the turbulent 
current of Humber, the most violent stream of all the Isle. This 
Humber is not, to say truth, a distinct River, having a spring head 
of his own, but it is rather the mouth or Eustorium of divers 
Rivers here confluent and meeting together; namely, your Dor- 
went, and especially of Ouse and Trent; and (as the Danow, having 
received into its channel, the River Dravus, Savus, Tibisnus, and 
divers others) changeth his name into this of Humberabus, as the 
old Geographers call it. 

4, Medway, a Kentish River, famous for harbouring the Royal 
Navy. 

5. Tweed, the north-east bound of England, on whose northern 
banks is seated the strong and impregnable Town of Barwick. 

6. Tine, famous for Newcastle, and her inexhaustible Coal-pits. 
These and the rest of principal note, are thus comprehended in one 
of Mr. Draytons Sonnets. 


The floods queen, Thames, for ships and swans is crown’d 
And stately Severn for her shore is prais’d, 

The Chrystal Trent for fords and fish renown’d, 
And Avyons fame to Albions cliffs is rais’d, 
Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee, 

York many wonders of her Ouse can tell, 

The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say her Medway doth excell. 
Cotswool commends her Isis to the Tame, 

Our Northern borders boast of Tweeds fair flood, 
Our Western parts extoll their Willies fame, 
And the Old Lea brags of the Danish blood. 


These Observations are out of learned Dr. Heylin, and my old 
deceased friend Michael Drayton ; and because you say, you love 
such discourses as these of rivers and jish and jishing, I love you 
the better, and love the more to impart them to you: nevertheless, 
Scholar, if I should begin but to name the several sorts of strange 
Fish that are usually taken in many of those Rivers that run into 
the Sea, I might beget wonder in you, or unbelief, or both; and 
yet I will venture to tell you a real truth concerning one lately 
dissected by Dr. Wharton, a man of great learning and experience, 
and of equal freedom to communicate it; one that loves me and 
my Art, one to whom I have been beholding for many of the 
choicest observations that I have imparted to you. This good 
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man, that dares do any thing rather than tell an untruth, did 
(I say) tell me, he lately dissected one strange fish and he thus 
described it to me. 

The Fish was almost a yard broad, and twice that length; his 
mouth wide enough to receive or take into it the head of a man, his 
stomach seven or eight inches broad: he is of a slow motion, and 
usually lyes or lurks close in the mud, and has a moveable string on 
his head about a span, or near unto a quarter of a yard long, by the 
moving of which (which is his natural bait) when he lyes close and 
unseen in the mud, he draws other smaller fish so close to him that 
he can suck them into his mouth, and so devours and digests them. 

And, Scholar, do not wonder at this, for besides the credit of 
the Relator, you are to note, many of these, and Fishes which are 
of the like and more unusual shapes, are very often taken on the 
mouths of our Sea-Rivers, and on the Sea-shore ; and this will be 
no wonder to any that have travelled Eyypt, where ’tis known the 
famous River Nilus does not only breed Fishes that yet want 
names, but by the overflowing of that River and the help of the 
Suns heat on the fat slime which that River leaves on the Banks 
(when it falls back into its natural channel) such strange fish and 
beasts are also bred, that no man can give a name to, as Grotius 
(in his Sopham) and others have observed. 

But whither am I straid in this discourse? I will end it by 
telling you, that at the mouth of some of these Rivers of ours, 
Herrings are so plentiful, as namely, near to Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
and in the West-Country, Pilchers so very plentiful, as you will 
wonder to read what our learned Cambden relates of them in his 
Britannia, p. 178, 186. 

Well, Scholar, I will stop here, and tell you what by reading 
and conference I haye observed concerning Fish-ponds. 


NEAR MEDMENHAM ABBEY, ON THAMES, 


CHAPTER XX. 
OF FISH-PONDS, AND HOW TO ORDER THEM. 


DOCTOR LEBAULT the learned French man, in his last 
discourse of Mason Rustique, gives this direction for making of 
Fish-ponds: I shall refer you to him to read it at large, but I 
think I shall contract it, and yet make it as useful. 

He adyiseth, that when you have dreined the ground, and 
made the earth firm where the head of the Pond must be, that 
you must then in that place drive in two or three rows of Oak or 
Elme Piles, which should be scorcht in the fire, or half burnt 
before they be driven into the earth, (for being thus used it 
preserves them much longer from rotting) and haying done so, lay 
Fagots or Bavins of smaller wood betwixt them, and then earth 
betwixt and above them, and then having first very well rammed 
them and the earth, use another pile in like manner as the first 
were: and note that the second pile is to be of or about the height 
that you intend to make your Sluce or Flood-gate, or the vent 
that you intend shall convey the overflowings of your Pond in any 
flood that shall endanger the breaking of the Pond dam. 

Then he advises that you plant Willows or Owlers about it, 
or both, and then cast in Bavins in some places not far from the 
side, and in the most sandy places, for Fish both to spawn upon, 
and to defend them and the young Fie from the many Fish, and 
also from Vermin that lie at watch to destroy them, especially the 
spawn of the Carp and Tench, when ’tis left to the mercy of ducks 
or Vermin. 

He and Dubravius and all others advise, that you make 
choice of such a place for your Pond, that it may be refresht with 
a little rill, or with rain water running or falling into it; by 
which Fish are more inclined both to breed, and are also refresht 
and fed the better, and do prove to be of a much sweeter and 
more pleasant taste. 
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To which end it is observed ; that such Pools as be large 
and have most gravel, and shallows where jish may sport them- 
selves, do afford Fish of the purest taste. And note, that in all 
Pools it is best for fish to have some retiring place, as namely 
hollow banks, or shelves, or roots of trees to keep them from 
danger; and when they think fit from the extream heat of 
Summer; as also, from the extremity of cold in Winter. And 
note, that if many trees be growing about your Pond, the leaves 
thereof falling into the water, make it nauseous to the Fish, and 
the Fish to be so to the eater of it. 

‘Tis noted that the Tench and Kel love mud, and the Carp 
loves gravelly ground, and in the hot months to feed on grass: 
You are to cleanse your Pond, if you intend either profit or 
pleasure, once every three or four Years, (especially some Ponds) 
and then let it lye dry six or twelve months, both to kill the 
water-weeds, as Water-lillies, Candocks, Reate and Bull-rushes that 
breed there ; and also that as these die for want of water, so grass 
may grow in the Ponds bottom, which Carps will eat greedily in 
all the hot months if the Pond be clean, The letting your Pond 
dry and sowing Oats in the bottom is also good, for the fish feed 
the faster: and being sometime let dry, you may observe what 
kind of Fish either increases or thrives best in that water; for 
they differ much both in their breeding and feeding. 

Lebault also advises, that if your Ponds be not very large and 
roomy, that you often feed your fish by throwing into them 
chippings of Bread, Curds, Grains, or the entrails of Chickens, or 
of any fowl or beast that you kill to feed your selves; for these 
afford Fish a great relief. He says that Frogs and Ducks do 
much harm, and devour both the Spawn and the young Fie of all 
Fish, especially of the Carp. And I have, besides experience, 
many testimonies of it, But Lebault allows Water-frogs to be good 
meat, especially in some Months, if they be fat: but you are to 
note, that he is a Mrench-man, and we English will hardly believe 
him, though we know frogs are usually eaten in his Country : 
however he advises to destroy them and King-fishers out of 
your ponds; and he advises; not to suffer much shooting at wild 
fowl, for that (he says) affrightens, and harms, and destroys the 
Fish. 

Note, that Carps and Tench thrive and breed best when no 
other fish is put with them into the same Pond; for all other fish 
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devour their spawn, or at least the greatest part of it. And note, 
that clods of grass thrown into any Pond feed any Carps in 
Summer: and that garden earth and parsley thrown into a Pond, 
recovers and refreshes the sick fish. And note, that when you 
store your pond, you are to put into it two or three Melters for 
one Spawner, if you put them into a breeding Pond: but if into a 
nurse-pond, or feeding pond, in which they will not breed, then no 
care is to be taken, whether there be most Male or Female Carps. 

It is observed, that the best ponds to breed Carps are those 
that be stony or sandy, and are warm, and free from wind, and 
that are not deep, but have willow trees and grass on their sides, 
over which the water does sometimes flow: and note, that Carps 
do more usually breed in marle pits, or pits that have clean clay 
bottoms, or in new ponds, or ponds that lie dry a winter season. 
than in old ponds, that be full of mud and weeds. 

Well Scholar, I have told you the substance of all that either 
observation or discourse, or a diligent Survey of Dubravius and 
Lebault hath told me, Not that they in their long discourses have 
not said more, but the most of the rest are so common obserya- 
tions, as if a man should tell a good Arithmetician, that twice 
two, is four. I will therefore put an end to this discourse, and we 
will here sit down and rest us. 


DORNEY, NEAR MAIDENHEAD, RIVER THAMES. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING OF A LINE, AND FOR THE COLOURING OF 
BOTH ROD AND LINE. 


PISC. Well, Scholar, I have held you too long about these 
Cadis, and smaller jish, and rivers, and Fish-ponds, and my spirits 
are almost spent, and so I doubt is your patience; but being we 
are now almost at Tottenham, where I first met you, and where 
we are to part, I will lose no time, but give you a little directions 
how to make and order your Lines, and to colour the hair of 
which you make your Lines, for that is very needful to be known 
of an Angler; and also how to paint your Rod, especially your 
top, for a right grown top is a choice Commodity, and should be 
preserved from the water soaking into it, which makes it in wet 
weather to be heavy, and fish ill favouredly, and not true, and also 
it rots quickly for want of painting: and I think a good top is 
worth preserving, or I had not taken care to keep a top above 
twenty years. 

But first for your line. 

First, note, That you are to take care, that your hair be round 
and clear, and free from galls or scabs, or frets; for a well-chosen, 
eyen clear, round hair, of a kind of glass-colour, will prove as 
strong as three uneven, scabby hairs that are ill chosen, and full 
of galls or unevenness. You shall seldom find a black hair but it 
is round, but many white are flat and uneven, therefore if you get 
a lock of right, round, clear, glass-colour hair make much of it. 

And for making your Line, observe this rule, First, let your 
hair be clean washt ’ere you go about to twist it: and then chuse 
not only the clearest hair for it, but hairs that be of an equal 
bigness, for such do usually stretch all together, and break 
altogether, which hairs of an unequal bigness never do, but break - 
singly, and so deceive the Angler that trusts to them. 

When you have twisted your links, lay them in water for a 
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quarter of an hour, at least, and then twist them over again before 
you tie them into a Line: for those that do not so, shall usually 
find their Line to have a hair or two shrink, and be shorter than 
the rest at the first fishing with it, which is so much of the 
strength of the Line lost for want of first watering it, and then 
re-twisting it; and this is most visible in a seven-hair line, one 
of those which hath always a black hair in the middle. 
And for dying of your hairs do it thus: 

Take a pint of strong Ale, half a pound of soot, and a little 
quantity of the juice of Walnut-tree leaves, and an equal quantity 
of Allom, put these together into a pot, pan, or pipkin, and boil 
them half an hour, and haying so done, let it cool, and being cold, 
put your hair into it, and there let it lie; it will turn your hair to 
be a kind of water or glass colour, or greenish, and the longer you 
let it lie, the deeper coloured it will be; you might be taught to 
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make many other colours, but it is to little purpose ; for doubtless 
the water-colour, or glass-coloured hair is the most choice and 
most useful for an Angler; but let it not be too green. 

But if you desire to colour hair greener; then do it thus: 
Take a quart of small Ale, half a pound of Allom, then put these 
into a pan or pipkin; and your hair into it with them, then put it 
upon a fire, and let it boil softly for half an hour, and then take 
out your hair, and let it dry, and having so done, then take a 
pottle of water, and put into it two handful of Mary-golds, and 
cover it with a tile (or what you think fit) and set it again on the 
Fire, where it is to boil again softly for half an hour, about which 
time the scum will turn yellow, then put into it half a pound of 
Copperas beaten small, and with it the hair that you intend to 
colour, then let the hair be boiled softly till half the liquor be 
wasted, and then let it cool three or four hours with your hair 
in it: and you are to observe, that the more Copperas you put 
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into it, the greener it will be, but doubtless the pale green is best ; 
But if you desire yellow hair, (which is only good when the weeds 
rot) then put in the more MJary-golds, and abate most of the 
Copperas, or leave it quite out, and take a little Verdigrease 
instead of it. 

This for colouring your hair. And as for painting your Rod, 
which must be in Oil, you must first make a size with glue and 
water, boiled together, until the glue be dissolved, and the size 
of a Lie-colour; then strike your size upon the wood with a 
Bristle, or a Brush, or Pensil, whilst it is hot: that being quite 
dry, take white Lead, and a little red Lead, and a little cole-black, 
so much as altogether will make an ash-colour; grind these all 
together with Linseed Oil, let it be thick, and lay it thin upon the 
wood with a Brush or Pensil, this do for the ground of any colour 
to lie upon wood. 


For a Green. 


Take Pink and Verdigreece, and grind them together in 
Linseed Oil, as thin as you can well grind it, then lay it smoothly 
on with your Brush, and drive it thin; once doing for the most 
part will serve, if you lay it well; and if twice be sure your first 
colour be throughly dry, before you lay on a second. 

Well Scholar ; having now taught you to paint your Rod: and, 
we having still a mile to Tottenham High-Cross, J will, as we walk 
towards it, in the cool shade of this sweet Hony-suckle-Hedg, mention 
to you some of the thoughts and joys that have possest my Soul since 
we two met together, And, these thoughts shall be told you, that you 
also may joyn with me in thankfulness to the giver of every good and 
perfect gift for our happiness. And, that our present happiness may 
appear to be the greater, and we the more thankful for it: I will beg 
you to consider with me, how many do, even at this very time, lie 
under the torment of the Stone, the Gout, and Toothache; and, this 
we are free from. And, every misery that I miss is a new mercy, 
and therefore let us be thankful. There have been since we met, others, 
that have met disasters of broken Limbs, some have been blasted, others 
Thunder-strucken; and we have been freed from these, and all those 
many other miseries that threaten humane nature: let us therefore 
rejoice and be thankful. Nay, which is a far greater mercy, we are 
free from the unsupportable burthen of an accusing, tormenting Con- 
science: a misery that none can bear, and therefore let us praise him 
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for his preventing grace; and say, every misery that I miss, is a 
new mercy: Nay, let me tell you there be many that have forty times 
our Estates, that would give the greatest part of it to be healthful and 
chearful like us; who with the expence of a little mony have eat, and 
drank, and laught, and Angled, and sung, and slept securely: and 
rose next day, and cast away care, and sung and laught, and Angled 
again: which are blessings, rich men cannot purchase with all their 
money. Let me tell you Scholar: I have a rich Neighbour, that is 
always so busie, that he has no leasure to laugh; the whole business 
of his life, is to get money, and more money, that he may still get more 
and more money; he is still drudging on, and says, that Solomon 
says, the diligent hand maketh rich: and ’tis true indeed, but he 
considers not, that ’tis not in the power of riches to make a man 
happy: for, it was wisely said by a man of great observation, that 
there be as many miseries beyond riches, as on this side them: 
and yet God deliver us from pinching poverty; and grant, that 
having a competency, we may be content and thankful. Let not us 
repine, or so much as think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see 
another abound with riches, when as God knows, the cares that are the 
keys that keep those riches, hang often so heavily at the rich mans 
girdle, that they clog him with weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. We see but the outside of the rich mans 
happiness: few consider him to be like the Silk-worm, that when she 
seems to play, is at the very same time spinning her own bowels, and 
consuming her self. And this many rich men do; loading themselves 
with corroding cares, to keep what they have (probably) unconscionably 
got. Let us therefore be thankful for health and a competence; and 
above all, for a quiet Conscience. 

Let me tell you, Scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day with his 
friend to see a Country Fair; where he saw, Ribbins, and Looking- 
glasses, and Nut-crackers, and Fiddles, and Hobbyhorses, and many 
other gim-cracks ; and having observ’d them, and, all the other fimim- 
bruns that make a compleat Country Fair; He said to his friend, 
Lord! How many things are there in this world of which Diogenes 
hath no need? . And truly, it is so, or might be so, with very many 
who vex, and toyl themselves, to get what they have no need of. Can 
any man charge God, that he hath not given him enough to make his 
life happy? no doubtless: for, nature is content with a little: and 
yet, you shall hardly meet with a man, that complains not of some 
want, though he indeed wants nothing but his will, it may be, nothing 
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but his will of his poor Neighbour, for not worshipping, or not 
flattering him, and thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we create 
‘trouble to our selves. I have heard of a man, that was angry with 
himself because he was no taller, and of a Woman, that broke her 
Looking-glass because it would not shew her face to be as young and 
handsom as her next Neighbours was. And, I knew another, to whom 
God had given health, and plenty, but, a Wife that nature had-made 
peevish, and, her Husbands riches had made Purse-proud, and must 
because she was rich (and for no other vertue) sit in the highest Pew in 
the Church: which being denied her; she engag’d her Husband into 
a contention for it, and at last, into a Law-suit with a dogged Neigh- 
bour, who was as rich as he, and had a Wife as peevish and Purse- 
proud as the other: and this Law suit, begot higher oppositions, and 
actionable words, and more vexations, and Law-suits: for you must 
remember that both were rich, and must therefore have their wills. 


BROXBOURNE CHURCH AND RAILWAY BRIDGE, RIVER LEA. 


Well, this wilful Purse-proud Law-suit lasted during the life of the 
Jirst Husband: after which his wife vext, and chid, and chid and 
vert, till she also chid and veat herself into her grave, and so the 
wealth of these poor rich people was curst into a punishment, because 
they wanted meek and thankful hearts; for those only can make us 
happy. I knew a man that had health and riches, and several houses 
all beautiful and ready furnisht, and would often trouble himself and 
Family to be removing from one house to another ; and being ask'd by 
a friend, why he remov’d so often from one house to another ? replyed, 
it was to find content in some one of them: but, his friend knowing 
his temper, told him, if he would find content in any of his houses? he 
must leave himself behind him; for, content will never dwell but in 
a meek and quiet soul. And this may appear if we read and consider 
what our Saviour says in St. Matthews Gospel : Jor he there says, . . 

Blessed be the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. . . . Blessed 
be the pure in heart ; for they shall see God. . . . Blessed be the 
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poor in Spirit; for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. And... . 
blessed be the meek; for they shall possess the earth ... . not 
that the meek shall not also obtain mercy, and see God, and be 
comforted, and at last come to the Kingdom of Heaven; but in the 
mean time he (and he only) possesses the earth as he goes toward that 
Kingdom of Heaven, by being humble and cheerful, and content with 
what his good God has allotted him: he has no turbulent, repining, 
vexatious thoughts that he deserves better: nor is veat when he sees 
others possest of more honour or more riches than his wise God has 
allotted for his share; but he possesses what he has with a meek and 
contented quietness: such a quietness as makes his very dreams 
pleasing both to God and himself. 

My honest Scholar, all this is told to incline you to thankfulness ; 
and to incline you the more, let me tell you, that though the Prophet 
David was guilty of Murder and Adultery, and many other of the 
most deadly sins ; yet he was said to be a man after Gods own heart, 
because he abounded more with thankfulness than any other that is 
mentioned in holy Scripture, as may appear in his book of Psalms ; 
where there is such a Commixture of his confessing of his sins and 
unworthiness, and such thankfulness for Gods pardon and mercies, as 
did make him to be accounted even by God himself, to be a man after 
his own heart, and let us in that, labour to be as like him as we can; 
let not the blessings we receive daily from God, make us not to value, 
or not praise him because they be common; let not us forget to praise 
him for the innocent mirth and pleasure, we have met with. since we 
met together, what would a blind man give to see the pleasant Rivers 
and meadows and flowers and fountains, that we have met with since 
we met together? I have been told, that if a man that was born blind 
could obtain to have his sight for but only one hour, during his whole 
life, and should at the first opening of his eyes, fix his sight upon the 
Sun when it was in his full glory, either at the rising or setting of it; 
he would be so transported, and amased, and so admire the glory of 
it, that he would not willingly turn his eyes from that first ravishing 
object, to behold all the other various beauties this world could present 
to him. And this, and many other like blessings we enjoy daily; and 
for most of them, because they be so common, most men forget to pay 
their praises but let not us, because it is a Sacrifice so pleasing to him 
that made that Sun, and us, and still protects us, and gives us flowers 
and showers and stomachs and meat and content and leasure to go 
a fishing. 
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Well Scholar, I have almost tir’d my self, and I fear more than 
almost tird you: but I now see Tottenham High-Cross, and our 
short walk thither shall put a period to my too long discourse, in 
which, my meaning was, and is, to plant that in your mind, with which 
I labour to possess my own Soul: that is, a meek and thankful heart. 
And, to that end, I have shew’d you that riches without them, do not 
make any man happy. But let me tell you, that riches with them 
remove many fears, and cares, and therefore my advice is, that you 
endeavour to be honestly rich; or, contentedly poor: but, be sure, 
that your riches be justly got, or you spoil all, For, it is well said by 
Caussin, he that loses his Conscience, has nothing left that is worth 
keeping. Therefore be sure you look to that, And, in the neat place, 
look to your health: and if you have it praise God, and value it next 
to a good Conscience; for, health is the second blessing that we 
Mortals are capable of : a blessing, that mony cannot buy, and there- 
fore value it, and be thankful for it. As for money (which may be 
said to be the third blessing) neglect it not: but note, that there is no 
necessity of being rich: for I told you, there be as many miseries 
beyond riches as on this side them: and, if you have a competence, 
enjoy it with a meek, chearful, thankful heart. I will tell you Scholar, 
L have heard a grave Divine say, that God has two dwellings; one 
in Heaven; and, the other in a meek and thankful heart. Which 
Almighty God grant to me, and to my honest Scholar: and so, you 
are welcom to Tottenham High-Cross. 

Ven. Well Master, I thank you for all your good directions, 
but, for none more than this last of thankfulness, which I hope I 
shall never forget. And pray let’s now rest our selyes in this 
sweet shady Arbour, which nature her self has woven with her own 
fine fingers; “tis such a contexture of Woodbines, Sweetbrier, Jessa- 
mine, and Mirtle; and so interwoyen, as will secure us both from 
the Suns violent heat; and from the approaching shower, and 
being sate down I will requite a part of your courtesies with a 
bottle of Sack, Milk, Oranges, and Sugar; whith all put together, 
_make a drink like Nectar, indeed too good for any body but us 
Anglers: and so Master, here is a full glass to you of that liquor, 
and when you have pledged me, I will repeat the Verses which I 
promised you; it is a Copy printed amongst some of Sir //enry 
Wottons: and doubtless made either by him, or by a lover of 
Angling: Come Master, now drink a glass to me, and then I will 
pledge you, and fall to my repetition; it is a description of such 
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Y ® . . . 
Country-fvecreations as I haye enjoyed since I had the happiness to 
fall into your company. 


Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Flye, flye to Courts, 
Flye to fond worldlings sports 
Where strain’d Sardonick smiles are glosing still, 
And grief is fore’d to laugh against her will. 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be. 


Fly from our Country-pastimes, fly, 
Sad troops of humane misery. 
Come serene looks, 
Clear as the chrystal Brooks. 
Or the pure azu’d heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty ; 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


Abused Mortals, did you know 
Where joy, hearts-ease and comforts grow ? 
Youl’d scorn proud Towers, 
And seek them in these Bowers, 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake, 
But blustring care should never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs ere come nigh us, 
Saving, of fountains that glide by us. 


Here’s no fantastick Mask nor Dance, 
But of our Kids that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
Inless upon the green 
Two harmless Lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run each to his Mother. 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the plough-share gives the ground. 


Here are no entrapping baits 
To hasten too, too hasty fates, 

Inless it be 

The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which (worldling like) still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook : 

Nor envy, nless among 

The birds for price of their sweet song. 


Go, let the diving Negro seek 

For Gems hid in some forlorn creek : 
We all pearls scorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
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Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 

Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass : 
And gold neve here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 


Blest silent groves, oh may you be 
For ever mirths best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And Peace still slumber by these purling fountains : 
Which we may every year 
Meet when we come a fishing here. 


Pisc. Trust me (Scholar) I thank you heartily for these 
Verses, they be choicely good, and doubtless made by a lover of 
Angling: Come, now, drink a glass to me, and I will requite you 
with another very good Copy: it is a Farewell to the vanities of 
the World, and some say written by Sir Harry Wotton, who I told 
you was an excellent Angler. But let them be writ by whom 
they will, he that writ them had a brave soul, and must needs be 
possest with happy thoughts at the time of their composure : 


Farewell ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell ye honour'd rags, ye glorious bubbles : 
Fame’s but a hollow eccho, Gold, pure clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one short day. 
Beauty (th eyes idol) but a damask’d skin ; 
State but a golden prison, to live in 
And torture free-born minds: embroydred Trains 
Meerly but pageants for proud swelling veins : 
And Blood Ally'd to Greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchas’d, nor owr own. 
Fame, Honour, Beauty, State, Train, Blood and Birth 
Are but the fading Blossoms of the earth. 


I would be great, but that the Sun doth still 
Level his rayes against the rising hill: 

I would be high but see the proudest Oak 
Most subject to the rending Thunder-stroak : 
I would be rich, but see men (too unkind) 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mind: 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The Fou suspected, whilst the Ass goes free : 
I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 
(Like the bright Sun) oft setting in a cloud: 
I would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy Ass: 
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Rich hated: wise suspected: scorn’d if poor : 

Great fear'd: fair tempted: high still envi’d more: 
I have wish'd all; but now I wish for neither ; 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair ; poor Ile be rather. 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir? 
Would Beauties Queen entitle me the Fair ? 
Fame speak me Fortunes Minion? could I vie 
Angels with India, with a speaking eye 
Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike Justice dumb 
As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
To stones by Epitaphs: be calld great Master 
In the loose Rhimes of every Poetaster ? 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise all in Superlatives : 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 
Than ever fortune would have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leasure. 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 


Welcome pure thoughts, welcome ye silent Groves, 
These guests, these courts my soul most dearly loves: 
Now the wing d people of the skie shall sing 
My chearful Anthems to the gladsom Spring : 
A Pray’r-Book now, shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet Vertue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no Palace cares, 
No broken Vows dwell here, nor pale-fac’d Fears: 
Then here Ile sit, and sigh my hot loves folly, 
And learnt affect an holy melancholy, 

And if Contentment be a stranger then, 

Tle ne’re look for it, but in heaven agen. 


Venat. Well Master! these Verses be worthy to keep a room 
in every mans memory. I thank you for them; and I thank you 
for your many instructions, which (God willing) I will not forget : 
and as St. Austin in his Confessions (Book 4. chap. 3.) commemo- 
rates the kindness of his friend Verecundus, for lending him and 
his companion a Country-house, because there they rested and 
enjoyed themselves free from the troubles of the world; so, having 
had the like advantage, both by your conversation, and the Art 
you have taught me, I ought ever to do the like: for indeed your 
company and discourse have been so useful and pleasant, that I 
may truly say, J have only lived since I enjoyed them, and turned 
Angler, and not before. Nevertheless, here I must part with you, 
here in this now sad place where I was so happy as first to meet 
you: But I shall long for the ninth of May, for then I hope again 
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to enjoy your beloved company at the appointed time and place. 
And now I wish for some somniferous potion, that might force 
me to sleep away the intermitted time, which will pass away with 
me as tediously, as it does with men in sorrow; neyertheless I will 
make it as short as I can by my hopes and wishes. And my good 
Master, I will not forget the doctrine which you told me Socrates 
taught his Scholars, That they should not think to be honoured so 
much for being Philosophers, as to honour Philosophy by their 
vertuous lives. You advised me to the like concerning Angling, 
and I will endeavour to do so, and to live like those many worthy 
inen, Of which you made mention in the former part of your 
discourse. This is my firm resolution; and as a pious man 
advised his friend, That to beget Mortification he should frequent 
Churches; and view Monuments, and Charnel-houses, and then and 
there consider, how many dead bones time had pild up at the gates of 
death. So when I would beget content, and increase confidence in 
the Power, and Wisdom, and Providence of Almighty God, I will 
walk the Meadows by some gliding stream, and there contemplate 
the Lillies that take no care, and those very many other various 
little living creatures, that are not only created but fed (man 
knows not how) by the goodness of the God of Nature, and there- 
fore trust in him. This is my purpose: and so, Let every thing 
that hath breath praise the Lord. And let the blessing of St. Peters 
Master be with mine. 

Pisc. And upon all that are lovers of Vertue; and dare trust 
in his providence, and be quiet, and go a Angling. 


Study to be quiet, 1 Thes. 4. 11. 


PINTS. 


NEAR WALTON-ON-THAMES, 


(= alent} 


A SHORT DISCOURSE 
By way of 
POST-SCRIPT, 
Touching the 


LAWES OF ANGLING. 


My coop FRIEND, 


E cannot but tender mp particular thanks to pou, for that pou habe been 
pleased bp three Lvitions of pour Complete Angler, freely to dispence 
pour Dear-bought Gxperiences to all the lovers of that Art, and have thereby ¢o 
excellently bindicated the Weaality thereof, as to divine approbation, that tf ¥ 
should go about to sap more in that bebalf, it indeed foere to light a Mandle to 
the Sun: But since all pleasures (though never so innocent in themselves) lose 
that stamp, fohen then are etther pursued fotth mordinate affections, ov to the 
prejudice of another; therefore as to the former, eberp man ouadt to endeavour, 
through a serious consideration of the banity of forldly contentments, to moderate 
his affections thereunto, fohereby then map be made of excellent use, as some 
poisons allaned are in Bhpsickh: And as to the latter, fue are to habe recourse 
to the knotun Lats, tanovance fohereof excuseth no man, and therefore by their 
Directions $o to square our actions, that foe Hurt no man, but keep close to that 
goluen @ule, To do to all men, as we would our selves be done 
unto. 

Mow concerning the Art of Angling, fe map conclude, Sir, that as 
pou Habe proved it to be of qreat Antiquity, so ¥ find it faboured by the Watus of 
this Ginadom ; for fohere provision ts made by our Statutes primo Elizab. 
cap. 17. aqainst taking fFish by {ets that be not of such and such a sie there 
set Down, vet, those Wawomakers Had so much respect to Analers, as to except 
them; and leabe them at liberty to catch as bia as then could, and as little as 
they foouly catch. And pet thouah this Apostolical Mecreation be simply in 
it self latoful, pet no man can go upon another mans avound to fish, foithout 
His license, but that he is a Grespasser; but tf a man Habe license to enter into 
a Close or Ground for such a space of time, there, thouah he practise Analing all 
that time, he ts not a Trespasser, because his fishing ts no abuse of His license : 
but this ts to be understood of running Streams, and not of Ponds or standing 
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Wools; for in case of a Yond or standing Wool, the Dboner thereof hath a 
property im the fish, and then ave so far said to be His, that He map habe 
Trespass for the fish against anp one that shall take them foithout his license, 
though it be upon a Common, or adjopning to the Wings Wiah-wap, or ad- 
fopning to another mans around, foho aibes license: But in case of a Miber, 
fohere one or more habe libera piscaria, only it {s otherhise, for there the 
fishes are said to be fere nature, and the taking of them ith an Anale 
is not Trespass for that no man fs said to habe a property in them till He have 
cauaht them: and then it is a Trespass for anp to take them from Him: but 
this is not to be understood of fishes confined to a mans ofn ground bp gates 
or otherivise, so that they cannot pass afvap, but man be taken out or put in at 
pleasure, for in that case the party hath a property in them, as in the case of a 
standing-32o0!. 

But fohere any one Hath separalis piscaria, as in Child and Green- 
hills Case in Trin. 15. Car. 1. in the Ginas BWeneh, there 
it seemeth that the fish man be said to be his, because no man 
else map take them tobilst then are fwithin bis seberal fishing: 
therefore hat is meant by a seberal fishing is necessarp to be considered: and 
thouah the difference betocen a 4free-fishing, and a Several fishing be often 
treated of in the antient books of the Law, and some Ppinions fuill Have the 
Difference to be qreat, and others small or nothing at all; pet the certainest 
Definition of a seberal fishma is, Mere one Hath the Rovaltn, and olweih the 

qround on cach side of the tater Obich aareeth with Sir 
Mich 17. William Calthrops Gase, tobere an Action twas brouadt 
& by Him against another for fishing in His seberal fishing, &e. to 
Bb. 4.4, bobich the Defendant pleaded, That the place therein the Trespass 
foas supposed to be Done, contained ten Werehes of Wand in lenath, 
and tent Werches in breadth, Which was His on 4Free hold at the time then 
the Trespass twas supposed to be Done, and that he fished there as was lawful 
for Him to do, and this Was adjfudacd a good WBlea by the whole Court, and 
upon arquinent in that bern Case tt was agreed, that no man could habe a 
seberal fishing but in His ofon soil, and that free fishing man be in the soil of 
another man, fohich fas all agreed unto by Littleton our famous Enalish 
Latoner, So that from all this map be draton this short conclusion, That if 
the Analer take care that He offend not with his feet, there is no areat danaer of 
bis hands. 

But there are some cobetous rigid persons, hose couls hold no sympathy 
foith those of the innocent Analers, Habing either qot to be Yords of Wonalties, 
or ofoners of Hands adjonning to Mibers, and these do, by some apted clotunish 
nature and education for the purpose, insult and domineer ober the frnocent 
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Atnaler, beating Him, breaking his Io, or at least taking it from him, and 
Sometimes tmprisoning His person as if he were a Selon. Whereas a truc-brey 
Cientleman scorns those spider-like attempts, and twill rather reftesh a civil 
stranger at bis Table, than Mam Him from coming on His qtound upon so 
innocent an occasion. It Mould therefore be considerey how far such furious 
dribers are Maranted by the Wate and that the Analer map (in case of such 
biolence) Do in Defence of Himself: Ef ¥ come upon another mans ground foithout 
His license, or the license of the Law, F am a Trespasser, for Mbhich the owner 
may Habe an Action of Trespass against me, and if E continue there after 
Warning, to Depart by the ofvner, or His serdant thereunto authorised, the ofmner, 
or His serbant by His command, map put me off dy force, but not beat me, but 
in case of resistance by me, for then £ (by resisting) make the assault; but if 
He beat me, E not resisting, in that case, be makes the assault, and man beat 
Him Mn Defence of mp self, and to free mp self from His oiolence: and in case 
shall leabe mp Iod behind in his qround, he man take it damage feasant, 
but he can neither take it from mp person bp force, nor break it, but He is a 
Trespasser to me: UWAhich seems clear by the case of Reynell 
and. Champernoon, fobeve Reynell brought an Action of 
Crespass against Champernoon for taking and cutting dfs 
Jets, the Defendant fustified for that he was seised in fee of a seberal fishina, 
and that the Plaintifl with oihers endeavoured to vo upon His hater, and foith 
the P2rts to catch His fish, and that for the safe-quard of His fishing he took and 
cut the s2ets and Dars; to Which Wlea the Wlaintif— demurced; and there it 
fas adjudged by the Mole Wourt, that He could not by such colour cut the 
A2ets and Pars ; and fudament foas thereupon aiben for the Wlatnteff. 

Doubtless our sFore-fathers tell considered, that man to man fas a wolf, 
and therefore made good Latws to keep us from Debouring one another, and 
amonast the rest a berp good Statute Mas made in the three and fortieth vear 
of Mueen Elizabeth, thereby it ts provided, that in personal Actions ir the 
Courts at Westminster, (being not for Land or Battery) Mohen tt shall appear 
to the GJudaes, (and be so by them stanified) that the debt or Damaaes to be re- 
covered amount not to the sum of forty shillinas or abobe, the sat¥ Gudaes shall 
award to the WBlaintif no more costs than Damaacs, but less at theiv discretion. 

And now hoith mp acknotoledament of the adbantage F Habe Had both by 
pour friendship and nour book; EF Wish nothing map eber be that looks like an 
alteration in the first; nor any thing in the last, unless, bp reason of the useful 
pleasure of it, pou had called it The Arcadia of Angling; for tt Deserbes 
that Title, and E would deserve the continuance of your fFriendship, 
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The Elder. 
SIR, 

Being you were pleased some years past, to grant me your free 
leave to do what I have here attempted; and observing, you never 
retract any promise when made in favour even of your meanest 
friends; I accordingly expect to see these following particular Direc- 
tions for the taking of a Trout, to wait upon your better and more 
general Rules for all sorts of Angling: And, though mine be neither 
so perfect, so well digested, nor indeed so handsomely coucht as they 
might have been, in so long a time as since your leave was granted ; 
yet, I dare affirm them to be generally true: And they had appeared 
too in something a neater dress, but that I was surpriz’d with the 
suddain news of a suddain new Edition of your Compleat Angler ; 
so that, having but a little more than ten days time to turn me in, and 
rub up my memory (for in truth I have not in all this long time, 
though I have often thought on’t, and almost as often resolv’d to go 
presently about it) I was forc’t upon the instant to scribble what I here 
present you: which I have also endeavow’d to accommodate to your 
oun Method. And, if mine be clear enough for the honest Brothers 
of the Angle readily to understand ; (which is the only thing I aim 
at) then I have my end; and shall need to make no further Apology ; 
a writing of this kind, not requiring (if I were Master of any such 
thing) any Eloquence to set it off, or recommend it; so that if you, in 
your better Judgment, or kindness rather, can allow it passable for 
a thing of this nature: You will then do me honour if the Cypher 
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fiat and carv'd in the front of my little fishing-house may be here 
explained: And, to permit me to attend you in publick, who in 
private, have ever been, am, and ever resolve to be 
Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
Son and Servant 
CHARLES Coron. 
Berisford 10th. of March 1673. 
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THE COMPLEAT ANGLER: 


oR, 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION. 


——— 


PART II. 


CHAPTER: & 


PISCATOR JUNIOR AND VIATOR. 


PISCAT. You are happily overtaken Sir; may a man be so 
bold as to enquire how far you travel this way ? 

Viator. Yes sure Sir very freely; though it be a question I 
cannot very well resolve you; as not knowing my self how far it is 
to Ashborn, where I intend to night to take up my Inn. 

Piscat. Why then Sir, seeing I perceive you to be a Stranger 
in these parts; I shall take upon me to inform you, that from the 
Town you last came through, call’d Brelsford, it is five miles, and 
you are not yet above half a mile on this side. 

Viat. So much! I was told it was but ten miles from Derby, 
and methinks I have rode almost so far already. 

Piscat. O Sir, find no fault with large measure of good 
Land, which Derby-shire abounds in, as much as most Counties of 
England. 

Viat. It may be so, and good Land I confess affords a pleasant 
prospect: but by your good leave Sir, large measure of foul way is 
not altogether so acceptable. 

Piscat. True Sir, but the foul way serves to justifie the fer- 
tility of the soyl; according to the Proverb: There is good Land, 
where there is foul way; and is of good use to inform you of the 


Riches of the Country you are come into, and of its continual 
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Travel, and Traffick to the Country Town you came from; which 
is also very observable by the fulness of its Road, and the loaden 
Horses you meet every where upon the way. 

Viat. Well Sir, I will be content to think as well of your 
Country, as you would desire, and I shall have a great deal of 
reason both to think, and to speak very well of you, If I may 
obtain the happiness of your company to the forementioned place, 
provided your affairs lead you that way, and that they will permit 
you to slack your pace out of complacency to a Traveller utterly a 
Stranger in these parts, and who am still to wander further out of 
my own knowledg. 

Piscat. Sir, you invite me to my own advantage, and I am 
ready to attend you: my way lying through that Town; but my 
business, that is, my home, some miles beyond it: however I shall 
have time enough to lodg you in your Quarters, and afterwards to 
perform my own Journey. In the mean time may I be so bold as 
to enquire the end of your Journey. 

Viat. Tis into Lancashire Sir, and about some business of 
concern to a near Relation of mine: for I assure you, I do not use 
to take so long Journeys, as from Essex upon the single account of 
pleasure. 

Piscat. From thence Sir! I do not then wonder you should 
appear dissatisfied with the length of the Miles, and the foulness 
of the way: though I am sorry you should begin to quarrel 
with them so soon; for, believe me Sir, you will find the Miles 
much longer, and the way much worse before you come to your 
Journies end. 

Viat. Why truly Sir for that, I am prepar'd to expect the 
worst; but methinks the way is mended since I had the good 
fortune to fall into your good company. 

Piscat. You are not oblig’d to my company for that: but 
because you are already past the worst, and the greatest part of 
your way to your Lodging. 

Viat. I am very glad to hear it, both for the ease of my self, 
and my Horse; but especially because I may then expect a freer 
enjoyment of your conversation; though the shortness of the way 
will, I fear, make me lose it the sooner. 

Piscat. That Sir is not worth your care; and I am sure you 
deserve much better, for being content with so ill company: but 
we have already talkt away two Miles of your Journey ; for from 
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the Brook before us, that runs at the foot of this Sandy Hill, you 
have but three Miles to Ashborn. 

Viat. I meet every where in this Country with these little 
Brooks, and they look as if they were full of Fish; have they not 
Trouts in them ? 

Piscat. That is a question, which is to be excus’d in a Stranger 
as you are; otherwise, give me leave to tell you, it would seem a 
kind of affront to our Country, to make a doubt of what we pretend 
to be famous for, next, if not before, our Malt, Wool, Lead, and 
Cole; for you are to understand, that we think we have as many 
fine Rivers, Rivulets, and Brooks, as any Country whatever, and 
they are all full of Trouts, and some of them the best (it is said) 
by many degrees in England. 


NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX, RIVER OUSE. 


Viat. I was first Sir in love with you, and now shall be so 
enamour'd of your Country by this account you give me of it, as to 
wish my self a Derby-shire Man, or at least that I might live in it: 
for you must know I am a pretender to the Angle, and doubtless a 
Trout affords the most pleasure to the Angler, of any sort of Fish 
whatever; and the best Trouts, must needs make the best sport : 
But this Brook, and some others I have met with upon this way, 
are too full of Wood for that recreation. 

Piscat. This Sir! why this, and several others like it, which 
you have past, and some that you are like to pass, have scarce any 
name amongst us: but we can shew you as fine Rivers, and as clear 
from wood, or any other encumbrance to hinder an Angler, as any 
you ever saw; and for clear, beautiful streams, //antshire it self, by 
Mr. Lzaak Walton’s good leave, can shew none such; nor I think 
any Country in Europe. 
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Viat. You go far Sir in the praise of your Country Rivers, and 
I perceive have read Mr. Walton’s Compleat Angler by your naming 
of Hantshire, and I pray what is your opinion of that Book ? 

Piscat. My Opinion of Mr. Walton’s Book is the same with 
every Man’s, that understands any thing of the Art of Angling, that 
it is an excellent good one, and that the forementioned Gentleman 
understands as much of Fish, and Fishing as any Man living: but 
I must tell you further, that I have the happiness to know his 
person, and to be intimately acquainted with him, and in him to 
know the worthiest Man, and to enjoy the best, and the truest 
Friend any Man ever had: nay, I shall yet acquaint you further, 
that he gives me leave to call him Father, and I hope is not yet 
asham’d to own me for his adopted Son. 

Viat. In earnest Sir I am rayisht to meet with a friend of 
Mr. Izaak Walton's, and one that does him so much right in so 
good and true a Character; for I must boast to you, that I have 
the good fortune to know him too, and came acquainted with him 
much after the same manner I do with you; that he was my 
Master who first taught me to love Angling, and then to become 
an Angler; and to be plain with you, I am the very Man decipher'd 
in his Book under the name of Venator, for I was wholly addicted 
to the Chace; till he taught me as good, a more quiet, innocent, 
and less dangerous diversion. 

Piscat. Sir, I think my self happy in your acquaintance, and 
before we part shall entreat leave to embrace you; you have said 
enough to recommend you to my best opinion; for my Father 
Walton will be seen twice in no Man’s company he does not like, 
and likes none but such as he believes to be very honest men; 
which is one of the best Arguments, or at least of the best Testi- 
monies I haye, that I either am, or that he thinks me one of those, 
seeing I have not yet found him weary of me. 

Viat. You speak like a true Friend, and in doing so render 
your self worthy of his friendship. May I be so bold as to ask 
your name ? 

Piscat. Yes surely Sir, and if you please a much nicer 
question, my name is ——— and I intend to stay long enough in 
your company, if I find you do not dislike mine, to ask yours too. 
In the mean time, because we are now almost at Ashborn, I shall 
freely, and bluntly tell you, that Iam a Brother of the Angle too, 
and peradyenture can give you some instructions how to Angle for 
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a Trout in a clear River, that my Father Walton himself will not 
disapprove, though he did either purposely omit, or did not re- 
member them, when you, and he sate discoursing under the 
Sycamore Tree. And being you have already told me whether 
your Journey is intended, and that I am better acquainted with 
the Country than you are; I will heartily, and earnestly entreat, 
you will not think of staying at this Town: but go on with me 
six Miles further to my House, where you shall be extreamly 
welcom; it is directly in your way, we have day enough to 
perform our Journey, & as you like your entertainment, you may 
there repose your self a day or two; or as many more as your 
occasions will permit, to recompence the trouble of so much a 
longer Journey. 

Viat. Sir, you surprise me with so friendly an invitation upon 
so short acquaintance: but how adyantagious soever it would be 


NEAR ASHBOURNE, RIVER DOVE, 


to me, and that my hast perhaps is not so great, but it might 
dispense with such a divertisement as I promise my self in your 
Company; yet I cannot in modesty accept your offer, & must 
therefore beg your pardon: I could otherwise, I confess be glad to 
wait upon you, if upon no other account but to talk of Mr. 
I. Walton, and to receive those instructions you say you are able 
to give me for the deceiving a Trout; in which art I will not 
deny, but that I have an ambition to be one of the greatest 
deceiyers ; though I cannot forbear freely to tell you, that I think 
it hard to say much more, than has been read to me upon that 
subject. 

Piscat. well Sir, I grant that too; but you must know that 
the variety of Rivers, require different ways of Angling: however 
you shall have the best Rules I am able to give, and I will tell 
you nothing I have not made my self as certain of, as any Man 
‘an be in thirty years experience (for so long I have been a dabler 
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in that art) and that if you please to stay a few days, you shall 
not in a very great measure see made good to you. But of that 
hereafter, and now, Sir, if I am not mistaken I have half overcome 
you; and that I may wholly conquer that modesty of yours, I will 
take upon me to be so familiar as to say, you must accept my 
invitation, which that you may the more easily be perswaded to 
do, I will tell you that my House stands upon the margin of one 
of the finest Rivers for Trouts, and grayling in England ; that 
I have lately built a little Fishing House upon it, dedicated to 
Anglers, over the door of which you will see the two first Letters 
of my Father Walton's name and mine twisted in 
Cypher ;* that you shall lye in the same Bed he has 
sometimes been contented with, and have such 
Country entertainment, as my Friends sometimes accept, and be 
as welcome too, as the best Friend of them all. 

Viat. No doubt Sir, but my Master Walton found good 
reason to be satisfied with his entertainment in your House ; for 
you who are so friendly to a meer Stranger who deserves so little. 
must needs be exceedingly kind and free to him who deserves 
so much. 

Piscat. Believe me, no! and such as are intimately acquainted 
with that Gentleman, know him to be a Man, who will not endure 
to be treated like a Stranger. So that his acceptation of my poor 
entertainments, has ever been a pure effect of his own humility, 
and good nature, and nothing else. But Sir, we are now going 
down the Spittle Hill into the Town, and therefore let me impor- 
tune you suddainly to resolye, and most earnestly not to deny me. 

Viat. In truth Sir, I am so overcome by your Bounty, that I 
find I cannot, but must render my self wholly to be dispos’d by you. 

Piscat. Why that’s heartily, and kindly spoken, and I as 
heartily thank you; and being you have abandon’d your self to 
my conduct, we will only call and drink a glass on Horseback at 
the Talbot, and away. , 

Viat. I attend you, but what pretty River is this, that runs 
under this Stone-Bridg ? has it a name ? 

Piscat. Yes, "Tis call’d Henmore, and has in it both Trout, and 
Grayling ; but you will meet with one or two better anon. And 
so soon as we are past through the Town, I will endeavour by such 
discourse as best likes you to pass away the time, till you come to 
your ill Quarters. 


* as in the 


Title page. 
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Viat. we can talk of nothing with which I shall be more 
delighted than of Rivers and Angling. 

Piscat. Let those be the Subjects then, but we are now come 
to the Talbot, what will you drink Sir, Ale, or Wine. 

Viat. Nay, I am for the Country liquor, Derby-shire Ale, if 
you please ; for a Man should not methinks come from London to 
drink Wine in the Peak. 

Piscat. You are in the right; and yet let me tell you, you 
may drink worse French-wine in many taverns in London, than 
they have sometimes at this House. What hoe! bring us a 
Flaggon of your best Ale, and now Sir my service to you, a good 
health to the honest Gentleman you know of, and you are 
welcome into the Peak. 

Viat. I thank you Sir, and present you my service again, and 
to all the honest Brothers of the Angle. 

Piscat. Ple pledg you Sir, so, there’s for your Ale, and fare- 
well. Come Sir, let us be going; for the sun grows low, and 
T would haye you look about you as you ride; for you will see an 
odd Country, and sights, that will seem strange to you. 
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PISCAT. So Sir, now we are got to the top of the Hill out 
of Town, look about you, and tell me how you like the Country. 

Viat. Bless me! what Mountains are here! are we not in 
Wales ? 

Piscat. No, but in almost as Mountainous a Country, and yet 
these Hills though high, bleak, and craggy, breed and feed good 
Beef, and Mutton above ground, and afford good store of Lead 
within. 

Viat. They had need of all those commodities to make 
amends for the ill Land-schape ; But I hope our way does not lye 
over any of these; for I dread a precipice. 

Piscat. Believe me but it does, and down one especially, that 
will appear a little terrible to a Stranger: though the way is 
passable enough, and so passable, that we who are Natives of these 
Mountains, and acquainted with them, disdain to alight. 

Viat. I hope though that a Forraigner is priviledged to use 
his own discretion, and that I may haye the liberty to entrust my 
neck to the fidelity of my own feet, rather than to those of my 
Horse ; for I have no more at home. 

Piscat. "Twere hard else. But in the mean time I think 
‘twere best while this way is pretty even, to mend our pace, that 
we may be past that Hill I speak of, to the end your apprehen- 
sion may not be doubled for want of light to discern the easiness 
of the descent. 

Viat. 1 am willing to put forward as fast as my Beast will 
give me leave; though I fear nothing in your Company. But 
what pretty River is this we are going into? 

Piscat. Why this Sir is called Bently Brook, and is full of 
very good Trout, and Grayling; but so encumbred with wood in 
many places, as is troublesom to an Angler. 

Viat. Here are the prettiest Rivers, and the most of them in 
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this Country that ever I saw; do you know how many you have 
in the Country ? 

Piscat. 1 know them all, and they were not hard to reckon, 
were it worth the trouble; but the most considerable of them 
I will presently name you. And to begin where we now are (for 
you must know we are now upon the very skirts of Derby-shire) 
we haye first the River Dove, that we shall come to by and by, 
which divides the two Counties of Derby, and Stafford for many 
Miles together, and is so call’d from the swiftness of its current, 
and that swiftness occasion’d by the declivity of its course, and by 
being so straitned in that course betwixt the Rocks; by which, 
and those very high ones, it is hereabout for four, or five Miles 
confin’d into a very narrow stream. A River that from a con- 
temptible Fountain (which I can cover with my Hat) by the 
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confluence of other Rivers, Rivulets, Brooks, and Rills, is swell’d, 
before it fall into Trent a little below Eyginton, (where it loses 
the name,) to such a breadth, and depth, as to be in most places 
navigable, were not the passage frequently interrupted with Fords, 
and Wires, and has as fertile Bancks, as any River in England, 
none excepted. And this River from its head for a Mile or two is 
a black water (as all the rest of the Derby-shire Rivers of note, 
originally are, for they all spring from the Mosses) but is in a few 
Miles trayel so clarified by the addition of several clear, and very 
ereat springs (bigger than it self) which gush out of the Lime- 
stone Rocks, that before it comes to my House, which is but six, 
or seven Miles from its source, you will find it one of the purest 
Chrystalline streams you have seen. 

Viat. does Trent spring in these parts ? 

Piscat. Yes in these parts; not in this County, but somewhere 
towards the upper end of Stajford-shire, I think not far from a 
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place call’d Trentham, and thence runs down not far from Stafford 
to Wolsly Bridg, and washing the skirts and purlews of the 
Forrest of Needwood runs down to Burton in the same County ; 
thence it comes into this where we now are, and running by 
Swarkston, and Dunnington, receives Derwent at Wildon, and so to 
Nottingham, thence to Newark, and by Gainsborough, to Kingston 
upon //ull, where it takes the name of //wmber, and thence falls 
into the Sea: but that the Map will best inform you. 

Viat. Know you whence this River 7ent derives its name? 

Piscat. No indeed, and yet I have heard it often discourst 
upon, when some have given its denomination from the forenamed 
Trentham; though that seems rather a derivative from it; others 
haye said ’tis so call’d from thirty Rivers that fall into it, and 
there lose their names, which cannot be neither, because it carries 
that name from its yery Fountain, before any other Rivers fall into 
it; others derive it from thirty several sorts of Fish that breed 
there, and that is the most likely derivation: But be it how it will, 
it is doubtless one of the finest Rivers in the World, and the most 
abounding with excellent Salmon, and all sorts of delicate Fish. 

Viat. Pardon me Sir for tempting you into this digression, and 
then proceed to your other Riyers; for I am mightily delighted 
with this discourse. 

Piscat. It was no interruption, but a yery seasonable question ; 
for Trent is not only one of our Derby-shire Rivers, but the chief of 
them, and into which all the rest pay the Tribute of their names; 
which I had perhaps forgot to insist upon, being got to the other 
end of the County, had you not awoke my memory. But I will 
now proceed, and the next River of note (for I will take them as 
they lye Eastward from us) is the River Wye; I say of note, for we 
have two lesser betwixt us and it, namely Lathkin, and Bradford, of 
which Lathkin is by many degrees the purest, and most transparent 
stream, that I ever yet saw either at home or abroad, and breeds 
*tis said, the reddest, and the best Trouts in England; but neither 
of these are to be reputed Rivers, being no better than great 
springs. The Riyer Wye then has its source near unto Buctons, 
a Town some ten Miles from hence, famous for a warm Bath, and 
which you are to ride through in your way to Manchester, a black 
water too at the Fountain; but by the same reason with Dove, 
becomes very soon a most delicate clear River, and breeds admirable 
Trout, and Grayling, reputed by those, who by living upon its 
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Banks are partial to it, the best of any, and this, running down by 
Ashford, Bakewell, and Haddon; at a Town a little lower call’d 
Rowsly falls into Derwent, and there loses its name. The next in 
order is Derwent a black water too, and that not only from its 
Fountain, but quite through its progress, not having these Chrystal 
springs to wash and cleanse it, which the two forementioned have ; 
but abounds with Trout and Grayling (such as they are) towards 
its source, and with Salmon below; and this River from the upper 
and utmost part of this County, where it springs, taking its 
course by Chatsworth, Darly, Matlock, Derby, Burrow-Ash, and 
Auvberson, falls into Trent at a place call’d Wildon, and there loses 
its name. The East side of this County of Derby is bounded by 
little inconsiderable Rivers, as Awber, Evoways, and the like, scarce 
worth naming, but Trouty too, and further we are not to enquire. 
But Sir I haye carried you, as a Man may say by water, till we are 
now come to the descent of the formidable Hill I told you of, at 
the foot of which runs the River Dove, which I cannot but love 
aboye all the rest, and therefore prepare your self to be a little 
frighted. 

Viat. Sir, I see you would fortifie me, that I should not shame 
my self: but I dare follow where you please to lead me, and I see 
no danger yet; for the descent methinks is thus far green, even, 
and easy. 

Pisce, You will like it worse presently when you come to the 
brow of the Hill, and now we are there, what think you? 

Viat. What do I think? why I think it is the strangest place 
that ever sure Men, and Horses went down, and that (if there be 
any safety at all) the safest way is to alight. 

Pise. 1 think so too for you, who are mounted upon a Beast 
not acquainted with these slippery stones; and though I frequently 
ride down, I will alight too to bear you company, and to lead you 
the way, and if you please my Man shall lead your Horse. 

Viat. Marry Sir, and thank you too, for I am afraid I shall 
have enough to do to look to my self; and with my Horse in my 
hand should be in a double fear, both of breaking my neck, and 
my Horse's falling on me, for it is as steep as a penthouse. 

Pise. To look down from hence it appears so, I confess, but 
the path winds and turns, and will not be found so troublesom. 

Viat. Would I were well down though! Hoist thee! there's 
one fair scape! these stones are so slippery I cannot stand! yet 
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again! I think I were best lay my heeles in my neck, and tumble 
down. 

Pise. If you think your heeles will defend your neck, that is 
the way to be soon at the bottom; but give me your hand at this 
broad stone, and then the worst is past. 

Viat. I thank you Sir, I am now past it, I can go my self. 
What's here the sign of a Bridg? Do you use to Travel with 
wheel-barrows in this Country ? 

Pisce. Not that I ever saw Sir, why do you ask that question ? 

Viat. Because this Bridg certainly was made for nothing 
else; why a mouse can hardly go oyer it: "Tis not two fingers 
broad, 

Pisce. You are pleasant, and I am glad to see you so: but I 
haye rid over the Bridg many a dark night. 

Viat. Why according to the French proverb, and ‘tis a good 
one among a great many of worse sense and sound that language 
abounds in, Ce gue Diu garde, est bien gardé. They, whom God 
takes care of are in safe protection: but, let me tell you, I would 
not ride oyer it for a thousand pounds, nor fall off it for two; and 
yet I think I dare venture on foot, though if you were not by to 
laugh at me: I should do it on all four. 

Pisce. Well Sir, your mirth becomes you, and I am glad to see 
you safe over, and now you are welcome into Stafford-shire. 

Viat. How Stajford-shire! what do I there trow! there is not 
a word of Stafford-shire in all my direction. 

Pise. You see you are betray’d into it; but it shall be in order 
to something that will make amends; and ‘tis but an ill Mile or 
two out of your way. 

Viat. I belieye all things Sir, and doubt nothing. Is this 
your beloved River Dove. ’Tis clear, and swift indeed, but a yery 
little one. 

Pisce. You see it here at the worst; we shall come to it anon 
again after two Miles riding, and so near as to lye upon the very 
Banks. 

Viat. Would we were there once; but I hope we have no more 
of these Alpes to pass oyer. 

Pisc. No, no Sir, only this ascent before you, which you see is 
not very uneasy, and then you will no more quarrel with your 
way. : 

Viat. Well, if ever I come to London (of which many a Man 
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there, if he were in my place would make a question ;) I will sit 
down and write my Travels, and like Tom Coriate print them at 
my own charge. Pray what do you call this Hill we come down? 

Pisce. We call it Hanson Toot. 

Viat. Why farewell Hanson Toot, Yle no more on thee; Tle 
go twenty Miles about first: Puh. I sweat, that my shirt sticks to 
my back. 

Pise. Come Sir, now we are up the Hill, and now how do 
you? 

Viat. Why very well I humbly thank you Sir, and warm 
enough I assure you. What haye we here, a Church! As I’me an 
honest Man a yery pretty Church! Haye you Churches in this 
Country Sir? 
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Pise. You see we haye: but had you seen none, why should 
you make that doubt Sir? 

Viat. Why, if you will not be angry, Ile tell you, I thought 
my self a Stage, or two beyond Christendom. 

Pise. Come, come, wee'l reconcile you to our Country before 
we part with you; if shewing you good sport with Angling 
will do't. 

Viat. My respect to you, and that together may do much 
Sir; otherwise, to be plain with you, I do not find my self much 
inclin’d that way. 

Pisce. Well Sir, your raillery upon our Mountains has brought 
us almost home; and look you where the same Riyer of Dove has 
again met us to bid you welcome, and to inyite you to a dish of 
Trouts to morrow. ¢ 

Viat. Is this the same we saw at the foot of Penmen-Maure? 
It is much a finer River here. 

Pisce. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow. But look 
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you Sir here appears the House, that is now like to be your Inn, 
for want of a better. 

Viat. It appears on a suddain, but not before ‘twas lookt for, 
it stands prettily, and here’s wood about it too, but so young, as 
appears to be of your own planting. 

Pise. It is so, will it please you to alight Sir; and now 
permit me after all your pains and dangers to take you in my 
arms, and to assure you, that you are infinitely welcome. 

Viat. I thank you Sir, and am glad with all my heart I am 
here, for, in down right truth, I am exceeding weary. 

Pise. You will sleep so much the better; you shall presently 
have a light supper, and to bed. Come, Sirs, lay the Cloth, and 
bring what you have presently, and let the Gentleman’s Bed be 
made ready in the mean time in my Father Waltons Chamber; 
and now Sir here is my service to you, and once more welcome. 

Viat. I marry Sir this glass of good Sack has refresht me, 
and I'le make as bold with your meat; for the Trot has got me a 
good stomach. 

Pise. Come Sir fall to then, you see my little supper is 
always ready when I come home, and Ile make no Stranger 
of you. = 

Viat. That your meal is so soon ready is a sign your Servants 
know your certain hours, Sir; I confess I did not expect it so 
soon; but now ’tis here, you shall see I will make my self no 
Stranger. 

Pisc. Much good do your heart, and I thank you for that 
friendly word: and now Sir my service to you in a Cup of More- 
Lands Ale: for you are now in the More-Lands, but within a spit, 
and a stride of the peak; fill my Friend his Glass. 

Viat. Believe me you haye good Ale in the More-Lands; far 
better than that at Ashborn. 

Pisce. That it may soon be: for Ashborn has (which is a kind 
of a Riddle) always in it the best Mault, and the worst Ale in 
England. Come take away, and bring us some pipes, and a 
bottle of Ale, and go to your own Suppers. Are you for this 
diet Sir? 

Viat. Yes Sir, I am for one pipe of Tobacco; and I perceive 
yours is yery good by the smell. 

Pisce. The best I can get in London I assure you: But Sir, 
now you haye thus far comply’d with my designs, as to take a 
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troublesom Journey into an ill Country, only to satisfie me; how 
long may I hope to enjoy you? 

Viat. Why truly Sir, as long as I conyeniently can; and 
longer I think you would not have me. 

Pisce. Not to your inconvenience by any means Sir, but I see 
you are weary, and therefore I will presently wait on you to your 
Chamber, where take Counsel of your pillow, and to morrow 
resolve me. Here take the lights, and pray follow them, Sir; 
Here you are like to lye, and now I haye shew’d you your Lodging, 
I beseech you command any thing you want, and so I wish you 
good rest. 

Viat. Good night Sir. 
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PISC. Good morrow Sir, what up and drest so early ? 

Viat. Yes Sir, I have been drest this half hour; for I rested 
so well, and have so great a mind either to take, or to see a Trout 
taken in your fine Riyer, that I could no longer lye a bed. 

Pise. I am glad to see you so brisk this morning, and so 
eager of sport; though I must tell you, this day proyes so calm, 
and the Sun rises so bright, as promises no great success to the 
Angler: but however we'l try, and one way or other we shall sure 
do something. What will you have to your breakfast, or what 
will you drink this Morning. 

Viat. Yor Breakfast I never eat any, and for Drink am very 
indifferent; but if you please to call for a Glass of Ale, I'me for 
you; and let it be quickly if you please: for I long to see the 
little Fishing-house you spoke of, and to be at my Lesson. 

Pise. Well Sir, You see the Ale is come without Calling; for 
though I do not know yours, my people know my diet, which 
is always one Glass so soon as I am drest, and no more till 
Dinner, and so my Servants haye served you. 

Viat. My thanks, and now if you please let us look out this 
fine morning. 

Pisce. With all my heart, Boy take the Key of my Fishing- 
house, and carry down those two Angle-Rods in the Hall window 
thither, with my Fish-pannier, Pouch, and landing Net, and stay 
you there till we come. Come Sir we'l walk after, where by the 
way I expect you should raise all the exceptions against our 
Country you can. 

Viat. Nay Sir, do not think me so ill natur’d, nor so uncivil, 
T only made a little bold with it last night to divert you, and 
was only in jeast. 

You were then in as good earnest as I am now with you: but 
had you been really angry at it, I could not blame you: For, to 
say the truth, it is not very taking at first sight: But look you, 
Sir, now you are abroad, does not the Sun shine as bright here as 
in Lxssew, Middlesex, or Kent, or any of your Southern Countries? 
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Viat. “Tis a delicate Morning indeed, and I now think this a 
maryellous pretty place. 

Pise. Whether you think so or no, you cannot oblige me more 
than to say so; and those of my friends who know my humour, 
and are’so kind as to comply with it, usually flatter me that way. 
But look you Sir, now you are at the brink of the Hill, how do 
you like my River, the Vale it winds through like a Snake, and 
the scituation of my little Pishing-house ? 

Viat. Trust me ’tis all yery fine, and the house seems at this 
distance a neat building. 

Pise. Good enough for that purpose; and here is a bowling 
Green too, close by it, so though I am my self no yery good 
bowler, I am not totally devoted to my own pleasure; but that I 
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haye also some regard to other men’s. And now Sir you are come 
to the door, pray walk in, and there we will sit, and talk as long 
as you please. 

Viat. Stay, what’s here over the door? Piscatoribus suerum.* 
Why then I perceive I have some Title here, for T+ yore is uncer 


am one of them, though one of the worst, and here iis. Motto, te 
8 Cifer mentioned 


below it is the Cifer too you spoke of, and ‘tis ix te Title Page 
: on = some part of 
prettily contrivd. Has my Master Walton ever {icpighind house 
been here to see it; for it seems new built ? Me aeren 
Pisce. Yes he saw it cut in the stone before it nest of the River, 
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for the house was but building when he was last Se pale Bale 
here, and not rais’d so high as the Arch of the dore, ney, or Mr. Cot- 
and I am afraid he will not see it yet; for he has Bes 
lately writ me word he doubts his coming down * 

this Summer, which I do assure you was the worst news he could 


possibly haye sent me. 
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Viat. Men must sometimes mind their affairs to make more 
room for their pleasures; and ‘tis odds he is as much displeas’d 
with the business, that keeps him from you, as you are that he 
comes not. But I am the most pleased with this little house of 
any thing I ever saw: It stands in a kind of Peninsula too, with 
a delicate clear River about it. I dare hardly go in, lest I should 
not like it so well within as without; but by your leave, Ile try. 
Why, this is better and better, fine lights, finely wainscoted, and 
all exceeding neat, with a Marble Table and all in the middle! 

Pise. Enough, Sir, enough, I haye laid open to you the part 
where I can worst defend my self, and now you attaque me there. 
Come Boy set two Chairs, and whilst I am taking a Pipe of 
Tobacco, which is alwaies my Breakfast, we will, if you please, 
talk of some other Subject. 

Viat. None fitter then Sir for the time and place, than those 
Instructions you promis’d. 

Pisc. 1 begin to doubt, by something I discover in you, whether 
I am able to instruct you, or no; though, if you are really a stranger 
to our clear Northern Rivers I still think I can; and therefore, since 
it is yet too early in the morning at this time of the year, to day 
being but the Seventh of March, to cast a Elie upon the water, if 
you will direct me what kind of Fishing for a Trout I shall read 
you a Lecture on, I am willing and ready to obey you. 

Viat. Why Sir, if you will so far oblige me, and that it may 
not be too troublesome to you, I would entreat you would run 
through the whole body of it; and I will not conceal from you, 
that Iam so far in love with you, your courtesie, and pretty More- 
land Seat, as to resolye to stay with you long enough by Interyals 
(for I will not oppress you) to hear all you can say upon that 
Subject. 

Pisce, You cannot oblige me more than by such a promise, and 
therefore without more Ceremony I will begin to tell you; that 
my Father Walton haying read to you before, it would look like 
a presumption in me, and peradyenture would do so in any other 
man, to pretend to give Lessons for angling after him, who I do 
really believe understands as much of it, at least as any man in 
England, did 1 not pre-acquaint you, that IT am not tempted to it 
by any vain opinion of my self, that I am able to give you better 
directions; but haying from my Childhood pursued the recreation 
of angling in very clear Riyers (truly I think by much (some of 
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them at least) the clearest in this Kingdom) and the manner of 
Angling here with us by reason of that exceeding clearness, being 
something different from the method commonly usd in others, 
which by being not near so bright, admit of stronger tackle, and 
allow a nearer approach to the stream; I may peradyenture give 
you some Instructions, that may be of use even in your own Rivers, 
and shall bring you acquainted with more Flies, and shew you how 
to make them, and with what dubbing too, than he has taken 
notice of in his Compleat Angler. 

I beseech you Sir do, and if you will lend me your Steel, I 
will light a Pipe the while, for that is commonly my Breakfast in 
a morning too. 


NIVER DOVE, THORPE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PISC. Why then Sir, to begin methodically, as a Master in 
any Art should do (and I will not deny, but that I think my self a 
Master in this) I shall divide Angling for Trout or Grayling into 
these three ways, 
At the Top 
At the bottom, and 
In the Middle. 


Which three ways, though they are all of them (as I shall 
hereafter endeayour to make it appear) in some sort common to 
both those kinds of Tish; yet are they not so generally and 
absolutely so, but that they will necessarily require a distinction, 
which in due place I will also give you. 


That which we call Angling at the top, is with a Fie; 
At the bottom with a ground-bait, 
In the middle with a Minnow, or Ground-bait. 


Angling at the Top is of two sorts, 
With a quick Flie: 
or, 
With an artificial Plie. 
That we call Angling at the bottom is also of two sorts, 
By hand: 


or, 


With a Cork, or Float. 
That we call Angling in the middle is also of two sorts. 


With a Minnow for a Trout : 
or, 
With a Ground-bait for a Grayling. 
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Of all which several sorts of Angling, I will, if you can 
haye the patience to hear me, give you the best account I can. 

Viat. The trouble will be yours, and mine the pleasure and 
the obligation: I beseech you therefore to proceed. 

Pise. Why then first of Flie-Fishing. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF FLIE-FISHING. 


PISC. Flie-Fishing or Fishing at the top, is, as I said before, 
of two sorts, 
With a natural and living Flie: 
or, 
With an artificial and made Flic. 


First then of the natural Flie; of which we generally use but 
two sorts, and those but in the two months of May and June only, 
namely the Green Drake, and the Stone-Flie ; though I have made 
use of a third that way, called the Chamblet-Flie with very good 
success for Grayling, but neyer saw it angled with by any other 
after this manner, my Master only excepted, who did many years 
ago, and was one of the best Anglers that ever I knew. 

These are to be angled with, with a short Line, not much 
more than half the length of your Rod, if the air be still; or with 
a longer very near, or all out as long as your Rod, if you have any 
wind to carry it from you, and this way of Fishing we call Daping, 
Dabbing or Dibling, wherein you are always to have your Line 
flying before you up or down the River as the wind serves, and to 
angle as near as you can to the bank of the same side whereon you 
stand, though where you see a Fish rise near you, you may guide 
your quick Flie over him, whether in the middle, or on the 
contrary side, and if you are pretty well out of sight, either by 
kneeling, or the Interposition of a bank, or bush, you may almost 
be sure to raise, and take him too, if it be presently done; the 
Fish will otherwise peradyenture be remoy'd to some other place, 
if it be in the still deeps, where he is always in motion, and roying 
up and down to look for prey, though in a stream, you may 
alwaies almost, especially if there be a good stone near, find him in 
the same place. Your Line ought in this Case to be three good 
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hairs next the hook, both by reason you are in this kind of 
angling, to expect the biggest Fish, and also that wanting length 
to give him Line after he is struck, you must be fore't to tugg 
for’t; to which I will also add, that not an Inch of your Line 
being to be suffered to touch the water in dibbling; it may be 
allow'd to be the stronger. I should now give you a Description 
of those Flies, their shape and colour, and then giye you an 
account of their breeding, and withal shew you how to keep and 
use them; but shall defer that to their proper place and season. 

Viat. In earnest, Sir, you discourse very rationally of this 
affair, and I am glad to find my self mistaken in you; for in plain 
truth I did not expect so much from you. 

Pisce. Nay Sir, I can tell you a great deal more than this, and 
will conceal nothing from you. But I must now come to the 
second way of angling at the top, which is with an artificial Flie, 
which also I will shew you how to make before I haye done, but 
first shall acquaint you, that with this you are to angle with a 
Line longer by a yard and a half, or sometimes two yards than 
your Rod, and with both this, and the other in a still day in the 
streams, in a breeze, that curles the water in the still deeps, where, 
(excepting in May and June, that the best Trouts will lye in 
shallow streams to watch for prey, and even then too) you are like 
to hit the best Fish. 

For the length of your Rod you are always to be govern’d by 
the breadth of the River you shall chuse to angle at; and for a 
Trout River, one of fiye or six yards long is commonly enough, 
and longer (though never so neatly and artificially made) it ought 
not to be, if you intend to Fish at ease, and if otherwise, where 
lies the sport ? 

Of these, the best that ever I saw are made in York-shire, 
which are all of one piece; that is to say, of several, six, eight, 
ten or twelve pieces, so neatly piec’t, and ty’d together with fine 
thred below, and Silk aboye, as to make it taper, like a switch, 
and to ply with a true bent to your hand; and these are too light 
being made of Fir wood, for two or three lengths nearest to the 
hand, and of other wood nearer to the top, that a Man might very 
easily manage the longest of them that ever I saw, with one hand ; 
and these when you haye given over Angling for a season, being 
taken to pieces, and laid up in some dry place, may afterwards be 
set together again in their former postures, and will be as strait, 
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sound, and good as the first hour they were made, and being laid 
in Oyl and colour according to your Master Waltons direction, will 
last many years. 

The length of your line, toa Man that knows how to handle 
his Rod, and to cast it, is no manner of encumbrance, excepting in 
woody places, and in landing of a Fish, which every one that can 
afford to Angle for pleasure, has some body to do for him, and the 
length of line is a mighty advantage to the fishing at distance ; 
and to fish fine, and far off is the first and principal Rule for Trout 
Angling. 

Your Line in this case should neyer be less, nor ever exceed 
two hairs next to the hook, for one (though some I know will 
pretend to more Art, than their fellows) is indeed too few, the 
least accident, with the finest hand being sufficient to break it: 


but he that cannot kill a Trout of twenty inches long with two, in 
a River clear of wood and weeds, as this and some others of ours 
are, deserves not the name of an Angler. 

Now to haye your whole line as it ought to be, two of the 
first lengths, nearest the hook, should be of two hairs a piece, the 
next three lengths above them of three, the next three above them 
of four, and so of five, and six, and seyen, to the very top: by 
which means your Rod and tackle will in a manner be taper from 
your very hand to your hook; your line will fall much better and 
straiter, and cast your Flie to any certain place to which the hand 
and eye shall direct it, with less weight and yiolence, that would 
otherwise circle the water, and fright away the fish. 

In casting your line, do it always before you, and so that your 
flie may first fall upon the water, and as little of your line with it 
as is possible, though if the wind be stiff, you will then of necessity 
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be compell’d to drown a good part of your line to keep your Vie in 
the water: and in casting your flie, you must aim at the further, or 
nearer Bank, as the wind serves your turn, which also will be 
with, and against you on the same side several times in an hour, 
as the River winds in its course, and you will be fore’t to Angle 
up and down by turns accordingly ; but are to endeavour, as much 
as you can, to have the wind evermore on your back, and always 
be sure to stand as far off the Bank as your length will give you 
leaye when you throw to the contrary side, though when the wind 
will not permit you so to do, and that you are constrain’d to Angle 
on the same side whereon you stand, you must then stand on the 
very brink of the River, and cast your Flie at the utmost length of 
your Rod and Line, up or down the Riyer as the gale serves. 

It only remains, touching your Line, to enquire whether your 
two hairs next to the hook, are better twisted, or open; and for 


that, I should declare that I think the open way the better, 
because it makes less shew in the water, but that I have found an 
inconyenience, or two, or three, that have made me almost weary 
of that way; of which one is, that without dispute they are not so 
strong twisted, as open; another, that they are not easily to be 
fastened of so exact an equal length in the arming, that the one 
will not cause the other to bagge, by which means a Man has but 
one hair, upon the matter, to trust to; and the last is, that these 
loose flying hairs are not only more apt to catch upon every twig, 
or bent they meet with; but moreoyer the hook, in falling upon the 
water, will very often rebound, and fly back betwixt the hairs, and 
there stick (which in a rough water especially, is not presently to 
be discern’d by the Angler) so as the point of the hook shall stand 
revers't, by which means your Tlie swims backward, makes a 
much greater circle in the water, and till taken home to you, and 
2D 2 
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set right, will never raise any Fish, or if it should, Iam sure, but 
by a very extraordinary chance, can hit none. 

Having done with both these ways of fishing at the top; the 
length of your Rod, and Line and all: I am next to teach you 
how to make a Flie; and afterwards of what dubbing you are to 
make the several Flies I shall hereafter name to you. 

In making a Flie then (which is not a Hackle or Palmer Flie 
for of those, and their several kinds we shall haye occasion to 
speak every Month in the Year) you are first to hold your hook 
fast betwixt the fore finger and thumb of your left hand, with the 
back of the shanck upwards, and the point towards your fingers 
end; then take a strong small silk of the colour of the Flie you 
intend to make, wax it well with wax of the same colour too (to 
which end you are always (by the way) to haye wax of all colours 
about you) and draw it betwixt your finger and thumb, to the head 
of the shanck, and then whip it twice or thrice about the bare hook, 
which, you must know, is done, both to prevent slipping, and also 
that the shanck of the hook may not cut the hairs of your Towght, 
(which sometimes it will otherwise do) which being done, take 
your Line, and draw it likewise betwixt your finger and thumb, 
holding the Hook so fast, as only to suffer it,to pass by, untill you 
haye the knot of your Towght almost to the middle of the shanck 
of your hook, on the inside of it, then whip your silk twice or 
thrice about both hook and Line, as hard as the strength of the 
silk will permit, which being done, strip the feather for the wings 
proportionable to the bigness of your Flie, placing that side down- 
wards, which grew uppermost before, upon the back of the hook, 
leaving so much only as to serye for the length of the wing of 
the point of the plume, lying revers’t from the end of the shanck 
upwards, then whip your silk twice, or thrice about the root end of 
the feather, hook, and Towght, which being done clip off the root 
end of the feather close by the arming, and then whip the silk fast 
and firm about the hook, and tought untill you come to the bend 
of the hook: but not further (as you do at London; and so make 
a very unhandsom, and, in plain Lnglish, a very unnatural and 
shapeless Flie) w hich being done, cut away the end of your 
tought, and fasten it, and then take your dubbing which is to 
make the body of your lie, as much as you think conyenient, and 
holding it lightly, with your hook, betwixt the finger, and thumb 
of your left hand, take your silk with the right, and twisting it 
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betwixt the finger and thumb of that hand, the dubbing will spin 
it self about the silk, which when it has done, whip it about the 
arm’d hook backward, till you come to the setting on of the wings, 
and then take the feather for the wings, and diyide it equally into 
two parts, and turn them back towards the bend of the Hook, the 
one on the one side, and the other on the other of the shanck, 
holding them fast in that posture betwixt the fore finger, and 
thumb of your left hand, which done, warp them so down, as to 
stand, and slope towards the bend of the hook, and having warpt 
up to the end of the shanck, hold the Flie fast betwixt the finger 
and thumb of your left hand, and then take the silk betwixt the 
finger, and thumb of your right hand, and where the warping ends, 
pinch or nip it with your thumb nail against your finger, and strip 
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away the remainder of your dubbing from the silk, and then with 
the bare silk whip it once or twice about, make the wings to stand 
in due order, fasten, and cut it off; after which with the point of a 
needle raise up the dubbing gently from the warp, twitch off the 
superfluous hairs of your dubbing, leave the wings of an equal 
length (your Flie will never else swim true) and the work is done. 
And this way of making a Flie (which is certainly the best of all 
other) was taught me by a Kinsman of mine, one Captain Henry 
Jackson, a near neighbour, an admirable Flie Angler, by many 
degrees the best Flie maker, that ever I yet met with. And now 
that I have told you how a Ilie is to be made, you shall presently 
see me make one, with which you may peradyenture take a Trout 
this morning, notwithstanding the unlikeliness of the day; for it is 
now nine of the Clock, and Fish will begin to rise, if they will 
rise to day; I will walk along by you, and look on, and after 
dinher I will proceed in my lecture of Plie-Fishing. 

Viat. I confess I long to be at the River, and yet I could sit 
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here all day to hear you: but some of the one, and some of the 
other will do well: and I have a mighty ambition to take a Trout 
in your River Dove. 

Pise. I warrant you shall: I would not for more, than I will 
speak of but you should, seeing I have so extoll’d my River to 
you: nay I will keep you here a Month, but you shall have one 
good day of sport before you go. 

Viat. You will find me I doubt too tractable that way; for in 


good earnest, if business would give me leave, and that if it were 
fit, I could find in my heart to stay with you for ever. 

Pise. 1 thank you Sir, for that kind expression, and now let 
me look out my things to make this flie. 
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PISC. Boy, come give me my dubbing bagg here presently ; 
and now Sir, since I find you so honest a man, I will make no 
scruple to lay open my Treasure before you. 

Viat. Did ever any one see the like! What a heap of 
Trumpery is here! certainly neyer an Angler in Europe has his 
shop half so well furnisht, as you haye. 

Pisce. You perhaps may think now, that I rake together this 
Trumpery, as you call it, for shew only, to the end that such as see 
it (which are not many I assure you) may think me a great Master 
in the Art of angling: but let me tell you here are some colours 
(as contemptible as they seem here) that are very hard to be got, 
and scarce any one of them, which if it should be lost I should not 
miss, and be concern’d about the loss of it too, once in the year ; 
but look you, Sir, amongst all these I will chuse out these two 
colours only, of which this is Bears-hair, this darker no great 
matter what; but I am sure I have kill’d a great deal of Fish with 
it; and with one or both of these you shall take Trout or Gray- 
ling this very day, notwithstanding all disadvantages, or my Art 
shall fail me. 

Viat. You promise comfortably, and I haye a great deal of 
reason to believe every thing you say; but I wish the Flie were 
made, that we were at it. 

Pisce. That will not be long in doing: and pray observe then. 
You see first how I hold my hook, and thus I begin. Look you 
here are my first two or three whips about the bare hook, thus I 
joyn hook and line, thus I put on my wings, thus I twirle and lap 
on my dubbing, thus I work it up towards the head, thus I part my 
wings, thus I nip my superfluous dubbing’ from my silk, thus 
fasten, thus trim and adjust my Flie, and there’s a Flie made, and 
now how do you like it? 

Viat. In earnest, admirably well, and it perfectly resembles a 
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Tlie; but we about Zondon make the bodies of our Flies both 
much bigger and longer, so long as even almost to the very beard 
of the Hook. 

Pise. I know it very well, and had one of those Plies given 
me by an honest Gentleman, who came with my Father Walton 
to give me a Visit, which (to tell you the truth) I hung in my 
parlour Window to laugh at: but Sir, you know the Proverb, 
They who go to Rome, must do as they at Rome do; and belieye me 
you must here make your Flies after this fashion, or you will take 
no Fish. Come, I will look you out a Line and you shall put it 
on, and try it. There Sir, now I think you are fitted, and now 
beyond the farther end of the walk you shall begin, I see at that 
bend of the water above, the air crisps the water a little, knit your 
Line first here, and then go up thither, and see what you can do. 

Viat. Did you see that Sir? 
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Pise. Yes, I saw the Fish, and he saw you too, which made 
him turn short, you must fish further off, if you intend to have any 
sport here, this is no New-River let me tell you. That was a good 
Trout believe me, did you touch him? 

Viat. No, I would I had, we would not have parted so. 
Look you there was another ; this is an excellent Flie. 

Pise. That Flie I am sure would kill Fish, if the day were 
right; but they only chew at it I see, and will not take it, Come 
Sir, let us return back to the Fishing-house ; this still water I see 
will not do our business to day; you shall now, if you please, 
make a F'lie your self, and try what you can do in the streams with 
that, and I know a Trout taken with a Flie of your own making 
will please you better than twenty with one of mine. Giye me 
that Bag again, Sirrah; look you Sir, there is a hook, tought, 
silk, and a feather for the wings, be doing with those, and I will 
look you out a Dubbing, that I think will do. 
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Viat. This is a very little hook. 

Pise. That may serve to inform you, that it is for a very little 
Flie, and you must make your wings accordingly; for as the case 
stands it must be a little Flie, and a very little one too, that must 
do your business. Well said! believe me you shift your fingers 
very handsomely; I doubt I haye taken upon me to teach my 
Master. So here’s your dubbing now. 

Viat. This dubbing is yery black. 

Pisce. It appears so in hand; but step to the doors and hold it 
up betwixt your eye and the Sun, and it will appear a shining 
red; let me tell you neyer a man in England can discern the true 
colour of a dubbing any way but that, and therefore chuse alw ays 
to make your Flies on such a bright Sun-shine day as this, which 
also you may the better do, Resmiee it is worth nothing to fish in, 
here put it on, and be sure to make the body of your Flie as 
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slender as you can. Very good! Upon my word you haye made 
a marvellous hansom Flie. 

Viat. I am very glad to hear it; ’tis the first that ever I made 
of this kind in my life. 

Pisce. Away, away! You are a Doctor at it! but I will not 
commend you too much, lest I make you proud. Come put it on, 
and you shall now go downward to some streams betwixt the 
rocks below the little foot bridg you see there, and try your 
Fortune. Take heed of slipping into the water as you follow me 
under this rock: So now you are oyer, and now throw in. 

Viat. This is a fine stream indeed: There’s one! I have 
him! 

Pise. And a precious catch you have of him; pull him out! 
I see you have a tender hand: This is a diminutive Gentleman, 
e’en throw him in again, and let him grow till he be more worthy 
your anger. 
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Viat. Pardon me, Sir, all’s Fish that comes to th’ hook with 
me now. Another! 

Pisce. And of the same standing. 

Viat. I see I shall have good sport now: Another! and a 
Grayling. Why you haye Fish here at will. 

Pisce. Come, come, cross the Bridge, and go down the other 
side lower, where you will find finer streams, and better sport I 
hope than this. Look you Sir, here is a fine stream now, you haye 
length enough, stand a little further off, let me entreat you, and do 
but Fish this stream like an Artist, and peradyenture a good Tish 
may fall to your share. How now! what is all gone? 

Viat. No, I but touch’t him; but that was a Fish worth 
taking. 

Pise. Why now let me tell you, you lost that Fish by your 
own fault, and through your own eagerness and haste; for you are 
never to offer to strike a good Fish, if he do not strike himself, till 
first you see him turn his head after he has taken your Flie, and 
then you can neyer strain your tackle in the striking, if you strike 
with any manner of moderation. Come throw in one again, and 
fish me this stream by inches; for I assure you here are yery good 
Fish, both Trout and Grayling, lie here; and at that great stone 
on the other side, ‘tis ten to one a good Trout gives you the 
meeting. 

Viat. I have him now, but he is gone down towards the 
bottom, I cannot see what he is; yet he should be a good Fish by 
his weight; but he makes no great stir. 

Pise. Why then, by what you say, I dare venture to assure 
you, ‘tis a Grayling, who is one of the deadest hearted Fishes in 
the world, and the bigger he is the more easily taken. Look you, 
now you see him plain; I told you what he was, bring hither that 
landing net, Boy, and now Sir, he is your own; and believe mea 
good one, sixteen Inches long I warrant him, I haye taken none 
such this year. 

Viat. I neyer saw a Grayling before look so black. 

Pise. Did you not? Why then let me tell you, that you 
neyer saw one before in right season: for then a Grayling is very 
black about his head guills, and down his back, and has his Belly 
of a dark grey, dappled with black spots, as you see this is, and I 
am apt to conclude, that from thence he derives his name of 
Umber. Though I must tell you this Fish is past his prime, and 
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begins to decline, and was in better season at Christmas than he is 
now. But move on, for it grows towards dinner-time, and there 
is a yery great and fine stream below, under that Rock, that fills 
the deepest pool in all the River, where you are almost sure of a 
good Fish. 

Viat. Let him come, I'le try a fall with him, but I had 
thought, that the Grayling had been always in season with the 
Trout, and had come in, and gone out with him. 

Pisce. Oh no! assure your self a Grayling is a winter-fish: but 
such a one as would deceiye any but such as know him yery well 
indeed, for his flesh, even in his worst season, is so firm, and will 
so easily calyer, that in plain truth he is very good meat at all 
times; but in his perfect season (which, by the way, none but an 
overgrown Grayling will ever be) I think him so good a fish, as to 
be little inferiour to the best Trout that ever I tasted in my life. 


| 
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Viat. Here's another skip-jack, and I have rais’d five or six 
more at least whilst you were speaking: Well, go thy way little 
Dove! thou art the finest River, that ever I saw, and the fullest of 
fish. Indeed, Sir, I like it so well, that I am afraid you will be 
troubled with me once a year, so long as we two live. 

Pisce. Tam afraid I shall not Sir; but were you once here a 
May or a June, if good sport would tempt you, I should then 
expect you would sometimes see me; for you would then say it 
were a fine River indeed, if you had once seen the sport at the 
height. 

Viat. Which I will do, if I live, and that you please to give 
me leaye, there was one, and there another. 

Pise, And all this in a strange River, and with a Flie of your 
own making! why what a dangerous man are you! 

Viat. I, Sir, but who taught me? and as Dametas says by his 
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If my man such praises have, 
What then have I, that taught the Knave ? 


But what haye we got here? A Rock springing up in the middle 
of the River! this is one of the oddest sights, that eyer I saw. 

Pise. Why, Sir, from that Pike,t that you see standing up 
to aea tock: there distant from the rock, this is call’d Pike-Pool : 
in the fashion and young Mr. Jzaae Walton was so pleas'd with it, 
Riese Sale: as to draw it in Landschape in black and white in a 
pices) big. blank Book I have at home, as he has done several 
the midst of prospects of my house also, which I keep for a 
Fee eee memorial of his fayour, and will shew you, when we 


far from Mr. come up to dinner. 
Cotton’s house, 


below which place this delicate River takes a swift Carere betwixt many mighty Rocks, much 
higher and bigger than St, Pauls Church, before ‘tras burnt. And this Deve being oppos'd 
by one of the highest of them, has at last, fored it self away through it; and after a miles 
concealment, appears again with more glory and beauty than before that opposition ; running 
through the most pleasant Valleys and most fruitful Meadows, that this Nation can justly 
boast of. 

Viat. Has young Master Jzaak Walton been here too ? 

Pisc. Yes marry has he Sir, and that again, and again too, 
and in -Jrance since, and at Rome, and at Venice, and I can’t tell 
where: but I intend to ask him a great many hard questions so 
soon as I can see him, which will be, God willing, next Month. 
In the mean time, Sir, to come to this fine stream at the head of 
this great Pool, you must yenture over these slippery cobbling 
stones ; believe me, Sir, there you were nimble or else you had 
been down ; but now you are got oyer, look to your self; for on my 
word if a Fish rise here, he is like to be such a one, as will 
endanger your tackle. How now! 

Viat. I think you haye such command here oyer the Fishes, 
that you can raise them by your word, as they say Conjurors can 
do Spirits, and afterward make them do what you bid them: for 
here's a Trout has taken my Flie, I had rather haye lost a Crown. 
What luck’s this! He was a Lovely Fish, and turn’d up a side 
like a Salmon. 

Pise. O Sir, this is a War where you sometimes win, and 
must sometimes expect to loose. Neyer concern your self for the 
loss of your Flie; for ten to one I teach you to make a better. 
Who's that calls ? 

Serv. Sir, will it please you to come to dinner? 

Pisce. We come. You hear Sir we are call’d, and now take 
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your choice, whether you will climb this steep Hill before you, 
from the top of which you will go directly into the House, or back 
again oyer these stepping stones, and about by the Bridg. 

Viat. Nay, sure the nearest way is best; at least my stomach 
tells me so; and I am now so well acquainted with your Rocks, 
that I fear them not. 

Pisce. Come then, follow me, and so soon as we have din’d ; 
we will down again to the little House; where I will begin at the 
place I left off about Flie-Fishing, and read you another Lecture: 
for I have a great deal more to say upon that Subject. 

Viat. The more the better; I could never have met with a 
more obliging Master, my first excepted; nor such sport can all 
the Rivers about London ever afford, as is to be found in this 
pretty River. 

Pisce. You deserye to have better, both because I see you are 
willing to take pains, and for liking this little so well ; and better 
I hope to shew you before we part. 


MAPPLETON 


CHAPTER VIL 


VIAT. Come Sir, haying now well din’d, and being again set 
in your little House; I will now challenge your promise, and 
entreat you to proceed in your instruction for Flie-fishing, which, 
that you may be the better encourag’d to do, I will assure you, 
that I have not lost, I think, one syllable of what you have told 
me; but very well retain all your directions both for the Rod, 
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Line, and making a Flie, and now desire an account of the Flies 
themselves. 

Pise. Why Sir, I am ready to give it you, and shall have 
whole afternoon to do it in, if no body come in to interrupt 

; for you must know (besides the unfitness of the day) that the 
Mba so early in March signifie very little to Angling with a 
Flie, though with a Minnow, or a Worm something might (I 
confess) be done. 

To begin then where I left off, my Father Walton tells us but 
of 12 Artificial flies only, to Angle with at the top, and gives their 
names ; of which some are common with us here; and I think I 
guess at most of them by his description, and I believe they all 
breed, and are taken in our Rivers, though we do not make them 
either of the same Dubbing, or fashion. And it may be in the 
Rivers about London, which I presume he has most. frequented, 
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and where ‘tis likely he has done most execution, there is not 
much notice taken of many more: but we are acquainted with 
several others here (though perhaps I may reckon some of his by 
other names too) but if I do, I shall make you amends by an 
addition to his Catalogue. And although the forenamed great 
Master in the Art of Angling (for so in truth he is) tells you that 
no man should in honesty catch a Trout till the middle of March, 
yet I hope he will give a Man leave sooner to take a Grayling, 
which, as I told you, is in the dead Months in his best season; and 
do assure you (which Lremember by a very remarkable token) I 
did once take upon the sixt day of December one, and only one, of 
the biggest Graylings and the best in season, that ever I yet saw, or 
tasted ; and do usually take Trouts too, and with a Flie, not only 
before the middle of this Month, but almost every year in 
February, wnless it be a very ill spring indeed, and have some- 
times in January, so early as New-years-tide, and in frost and 
snow taken Grayling in a warm sunshine day for an hour or two 
about Noon; and to fish for him with a Grub it is then the best 
time of all. 

I shall therefore begin my Flie-fishing with that Month 
(though I confess yery few begin so soon, and that such as are so 
fond of the sport as to embrace all opportunities, can rarely in 
that Month find a day fit for their purpose) and tell you, that 
upon my knowledg these Flies in a warm sun, for an hour or two 
in the day, are certainly taken. 


January. 


1, A red brown with wings of the Male of a Malard almost 
white: the dubbing of the tail of a black long coated Cur, such as 
they commonly make muffs of; for the hair on the tail of such a 
Dog dies, and turns to a red Brown, but the hair of a smooth 
coated Dog of the same colour will not do, because it will not dye, 
but retains its natural colour, and this flie is taken in a warm sun, 
this whole Month thorough. 

2. There is also a very little bright Dun Gnat, as little as can 
possibly be made, so little as never to be fisht with, with aboye one 
hair next the hook, and this is to be made of a mixt dubbing of 
Martins fur, and the white of a Hares scut; with a very white, 
and small wing; and ‘tis no great matter how fine you fish, for 
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nothing will rise in this Month but a Grayling, and of them I 
neyer at this season saw any taken with a F'lie, of aboye a foot long 
in my life; but of little ones about the bigness of a smelt in a 
warm day, and a glowing Sun you may take enough with these 
two Tishes, and they are both taken the whole Month through. 


February. 


1. Where the Red-brown of the last Month ends, another 
almost of the same colour begins with this, saving that the 
dubbing of this must be of something a blacker colour, and both of 
them warpt on with red silk ; the dubbing that should make this 
Plie, and that is the truest colour, is to be got of the black spot of 
a Hogs ear; not that a black spot in any part of the Hog will 
not afford the same colour; but that the hair in that place is by 
many degrees softer, and more fit for the purpose: his wing must 
be as the other, and this kills all this Month, and is call’d the 
lesser Red-brown. 

2. This Month also a plain Hackle, or palmer-Flie made with 
a rough black body, either of black Spaniels furr, or the whirl of 
an Estridg feather, and the red Hackle of a Capon oyer all, will 
kill, and if the weather be right make very good sport. 

3. Also a lesser Hackle with a black body also, silver twist 
over that, and a red feather over all, will fill your pannier if the 
Month be open, and not bound up in Ice, and snow, with very 
good Fish; but in case of a frost and snow, you are to Angle only 
with the smallest Gnats, Browns and Duns you can make, and 
with those are only to expect Graylings no bigger, than sprats. 

4. In this Month, upon a whirling round water, we haye a 
great Hackle, the body black, and wrapped with a red feather of a 
Capon untrim’d ; that is, the whole length of the Hackle staring 
out (for we sometimes barb the Hackle feather short all oyer ; 
sometimes barb it only a little, and sometimes barb it close under- 
neath, leaving the whole length of the feather on the top, or back 
of the Flie which makes it swim better, and as occasion serves 
kills yery great Fish). 

5. We make use also in this Month of another great Hackle 
the body black, and rib’d oyer with Gold twist, and a red feather 
over all, which also does great execution. 

6. Also a great Dun, made with Dun Bears Hair, and the 
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wings of the grey feather of a Mallard near unto his tail, which is 
absolutely the best Flie can be thrown upon a River this Month, 
and me which an Angler shall haye admirable sport. 

- We haye also this Month the great blew Dun, the dubbing 
of the bottom of Bears hair next to the roots, mixt with a little 
blew Camlet, the w ings of the dark grey feather of a Mallard. 

8. We have also this Month a Dark-Brown, the dubbing of 
the brown hair of the Mlanck of a brended Cow, and the wings of 
the grey-Drakes feather. 

And note, that these several Hackels, or Palmer Flies, are 
some for one Water, and one Skye, and some for another, and 
according to the change of those, we alter their size, and colour, 
and note also, that both in this, and all other Months of the Year, 
when you do not certainly know what Flie is taken; or cannot see 
any Fish to rise, you are then to put on a small Hackle, if the 
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Water be clear, or a bigger if something dark, untill you have 
taken one, and then thrusting your finger thorough his Guils, to 
pull out his Gorge, which being open’d with your knife, you 
will then discover what Flie is taken, and may fit your self 
accordingly. 

For the making of a Hackle, or Palmer Flie my Father 
Walton has already given you sufficient direction. 


March. 


For this Month you are to use all the same Hackels, and 
Flies with the other, but you are to make them less. 

1. We have besides for this Month a little Dun call’d a 
whirling Dun (though it is not the whirling Dun indeed, which is 
one of the best Flies we haye) and for this the dubbing must be of 
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the bottom fur of a Squirrels tail and the wing of the grey feather 
of a Drake. 

2. Also a bright brown, the dubbing either of the brown of 
a Spaniel, or that of a Cows flanck, with a Grayling. 

3. Also a whitish Dun made of the roots of Camels hair, and 
the wings of the grey feather of a Mallard. 

4. There is also for this Month a Flie, call’d the Thorn Tree 
Flie, the dubbing an absolute black mixt with eight or ten hairs 
of Isabella colour'd Mohair, the body as little as can be made, and 
the wings of a bright Malards feather, an admirable Flie, and in 
great repute amongst us for a killer. 

5. There is besides this another blew Dun, the dubbing of 
which it is made being thus to be got. Take a small tooth comb, 
and with it comb the neck of the black Grey hound, and the down 
that sticks in the teeth, will be the finest blew, that ever you saw. 
The wings of this Flie can hardly be too white, and he is taken 
about the tenth of this Month, and lasteth till the four and 
twentieth. 

6. From the tenth of this Month also till towards the end, is 
taken a little black Gnat; the dubbing either of the fur of a black 
water-Dog, or the down of a young black water-Cdot, the wings of 
the Male of a Mallard as white as may be, the body as little as 
you can possibly make it, and the wings as short as his body. 

7. From the Sixteenth of this Month also to the end of it, we 
use a bright brown, the dubbing for which, is to be had out of a 
Skinners Lime-pits, and of the hair of an abortive Calf, which 
the lime will turn to be so bright, as to shine like Gold, for the 
wings of this Flie, the feather of a brown Hen is best; which 
Flie is also taken till the tenth of April. 


April. 


All the same Hackles, and Flies that were taken in March 
will be taken in this Month also, with this distinction only 
concerning the Vlies, that all the browns be lapt with red silk, 
and the Duns with yellow. 

1. To these a small bright brown, made of Spaniels fur, with 
a light grey wing; in a bright day, and a clear water is very well 
taken. 

2. We have too a little dark brown, the dubbing of that 
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colour, and some yiolet Camlet mixt, and the wing of the grey 
feather of a Mallard. 

3. From the sixth of this Month to the tenth, we have also a 
lie call’d the violet Flie, made of a dark violet stuff, with the 
wings of the grey feather of a Mallard. 

4, About the twelfth of this Month comes in the Flie call’d 
the whirling Dun, which is taken every day about the mid time of 
day all this Month through, and by fits from thence to the end of 
June, and is commonly made of the down of a Fox Cub, which is 
of an Ash colour at the roots, next the skin, and ribb’d about with 
yellow silk, the wings of the pale grey feather of a Mallard. 

5. There is also a yellow Dun, the dubbing of Camels hair, 
and yellow Camlet, or wool mixt, and a white grey wing. 

6. There is also this Month another little brown besides that 
mention’d before, made with a very slender body, the dubbing of 
dark brown and violet Camlet mixt, and a grey wing; which 
though the direction for the making be near the other, is yet 
another I'lie, and will take when the other will not, especially in 
a bright day, and a clear water. 

7. About the twentieth of this Month comes in a Flie call’d 
the Horse-flesh Flie, the dubbing of which is a blew Mohair, with 
pink colour’d and red Tammy mixt, a light colour’d wing, and a 
dark brown head. This flie is taken best in an Eyening, and kills 
from two hours before Sun set till twilight, and is taken the Month 
thorough. 


May. 


And now Sir, that we are entring into the Month of May, I 
think it requisite to beg not only your attention; but also your 
best patience; for I must now be a little tedious with you, and 
dwell upon this Month longer than ordinary; which that you may 
the better endure, I must tell you, this Month deserves, and 
requires to be insisted on, for as much as it alone and the next 
following afford more pleasure to the Flie-Angler, than all the 
rest ; and here it is that you are to expect an account of the Green 
Drake, and stone-flie, promis’d you so long ago, and some others 
that are peculiar to this Month, and part of the Month following, 
and that (though not so great either in bulk, or name) do yet stand 
in competition with the two before named, and so, that it is yet 
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undecided amongst the Anglers to which of the pretenders to the 
Title of the May-flie it does properly, and duly belong, neither 
dare I (where so many of the learned in this Art of Angling are 
got in dispute about the controversie) take upon me to determine ; 
but I think I ought to have a yote amongst them, and according to 
that priviledg, shall give you my free opinion, and peradyenture 
when I have told you all, you may incline to think me in the 
right. 

Viat. I haye so great a deference to your judgment in these 
matters, that I must always be of your opinion; and the more you 
speak, the faster I grow to my attention, for I can never be weary 
of hearing you upon this Subject. 

Pisc. Why that’s encouragement enough; and now prepare 
your self for a tedious Lecture; but I will first begin with the 
flies of less esteem (though almost any thing will take a Trout in 
May) that I may afterwards insist the longer upon those of greater 
note, and reputation; know therefore that the first flie we take 
notice of in this Month, is call’d the Turky-flie. 

1. The dubbing rayell’d out of some blew stuff, and lapt 
about with yellow silk, the wings of a grey Mallards feather, 

2. next a great Hackle; or Palmer-flie, witha yellow body 
ribb’d with Gold twist, and large wings of a Mallards feather 
dyed yellow, with a red Capons Hackle over all. 

3. Then a black flie, the dubbing of a black Spaniels fur, 
and,the wings of a grey Mallards feather. 

4. After that a light brown with a slender body, the dubbing 
twirl'd upon small red silk, and rais’d with the point of a needle, 
that the ribs or rows of silk may appear through the wings of the 
grey feather of a Mallard. 

5. Next a little Dun, the dubbing of a Bears dun whirl’ 
upon yellow silk, the wings of the grey feather of a Mallard. 

6. Then a white Gnat, with a pale wing, and a black head. 

7. There is also this Month a flie call’d the Peacock-flie, the 
body made of a whirl of a Peacocks feather, with a red head, and 
wings of a Mallards feather. 

8. We have then another yery killing flie, known by the 
name of the Dun Cut, the dubbing of which is a Bears dun, with 
a little blew, and yellow mixt with it, a large dun wing, and two 
horns at the head, made of the hairs of a Squirrels tail. 

9. The next is the Cow-Lady, a little flie, the body of a 
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Peacocks feather, the wing of a red feather, or strips of the red 
hackle of a Cock. 

10. We have then the Cow-turd flie; the dubbing light 
brown, and yellow mixt, the wing the dark grey feather of a 
Mallard. And note that besides these above mentioned, all the 
same Hackles and Flies, the Hackles only brighter, and the Flies 
smaller, that are taken in April, will also be taken this Month, as 
also all Browns, and Duns: and now I come to my Stone-Flie, and 
Green-Drake, which are the Matadores for Trout and Grayling, 
and in their season kill more Fish in our Derbyshire Rivers, than 
all the rest past, and to come, in the whole Year besides. 

But first I am to tell you, that we have four several flies 
which contend for the Title of the May-Flie, namely, 


The Green-Drake, 

The Stone-Flie, 

The Black Flie, and 

The little yellow May-Flie. 


And all these haye their Champions and Adyocates to 
dispute, and plead their priority; though I do not understand 
why the two last named should; the first two haying so mani- 
festly the advantage, both in their beauty, and the wonderful 
execution they do in their season. 

11. Of these the Green-Drake comes in about the twentieth 
of this Month, or betwixt that, and the latter end (for they are 
sometimes sooner, and sometimes later according to the quality 
of the Year) but never well taken till towards the end of this 
Month, and the beginning of June. The Stone-Flie comes much 
sooner, so early as the middle of Apri/; but is never well taken 
till towards the middle of May, and continues to kill much longer 
than the Green-Drake stays with us, so long as to the end almost 
of June; and indeed, so long as there are any of them to be seen 
upon the water; and sometimes in an Artificial Ilie, and late at 
night, or before Sun rise in a morning, longer. 

Now both these Flies (and I believe many others, though I 
think not all) are certainly, and demonstratively bred in the very 
Rivers where they are taken, our Caddis or Cod-bait which lye 
under stones in the bottom of the water, most of them turning 
into those two Flies, and being gather’d in the husk, or crust, 
near the. time of their maturity, are very easily known, and 
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distinguisht, and are of all other the most remarkable, both for 
their size, as being of all other the biggest (the shortest of them 
being a full inch long, or more) and for the execution they do, 
the Trout, and Grayling being much more greedy of them, than 
of any others; and indeed the Trout never feeds fat, nor comes 
into his perfect season, till these Flies come in. 

Of these the Green-Drake never discloses from his husk, till 
he be first there grown to full maturity, body, wings, and all, 
and then he creeps out of his cell, but with his wings so crimpt, 
and ruffled, by being prest together in that narrow room, that 
they are for some hours totally useless to him, by which means 
he is compelled either to creep upon the flags, sedges, and blades 
of grass (if his first rising from the bottom of the water be near 
the banks of the River) till the Air, and Sun, stiffen and smooth 
them! or if his first appearance above water happen to be in 
the middle, he then lies upon the surface of the water like a 
Ship at Hull (for his feet are totally useless to him there, and he 
cannot creep upon the water as the Stone-F'lie can) untill his wings 
have got stiffness to fly with, if by some Trout, or Grayling he be 
not taken in the interim (which ten to one he is) and then his 
wings stand high, and clos’d exact upon his back; like the Butter- 
fly, and his motion in flying is the same. His Body is in some 
of a paler, in others of a darker yellow (for they are not all 
exactly of a colour) rib’d with rows of green, long, slender, and 
growing sharp towards the tail, at the end of which he has three 
long small whisks of a very dark colour, almost black, and his 
tail turns up towards his back like a Mallard, from whence 
questionless he has his name of the green-Drake. These (as I 
think I told you before) we commonly dape, or dibble with, and 
having gather'd great store of them into a long draw box, with 
holes in the Coyer to give them Air (where also they will continue 
fresh, and vigorous a night or more) we take them out thence by 
the wings, and bait them thus upon the Hook. We first take one 
(for we commonly Fish with two of them at a time) and putting 
the point of the Hook into the thickest part of his Body under one 
of his wings, run it directly through and out at the other side, 
leaving him spitted cross upon the Hook, and then taking the 
other, put him on after the same manner, but with his head the 
contrary way, in which posture they will live upon the Hook, and 
play with their wings for a quarter of an hour, or more: but you 
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must have a care to keep their wings dry, both from the water, 
and also that your fingers be not wet when you take them out to 
bait them; for then your bait is spoil’d. 

Having now told you how to Angle with this Flie alive; I 
am now to tell you next, how to make an Artificial Flie, that 
will so perfectly resemble him, as to be taken in a rough 
windy day, when no Flies can lye upon the water; nor are to be 
found about the Banks and sides of the Riyer, to a wonder, and 
with which you shall certainly kill the best Trout, and Grayling 
in the River. 

The Artificial Green-Drake then is made upon a large Hook, 
the Dubbing, Camels hair, bright Bears hair, the soft down 
that is comb’d from a Hogs bristles, and yellow Camlet well 
mixt together, the body long, and ribb’d about with green 
silk, or rather yellow waxt with green-wax, the whisks of the 
tail of the long hairs of sables, or fitchet, and the wings of the 
white grey feather of a Mallard dyed yellow, which also is to 
be dyed thus. 

Take the root of a Barbary Tree, and shave it, and put to it 
Woody viss, with as much Alum as a Walnut, and boyl your feathers 
in it with Rain water; and they will be of a very fine yellow. 

I have now done with the Green-drake excepting to tell you, 
that he is taken at all hours during his season, whilst there is any 
day upon the Sky; and with a made Fie, I once took, ten days 
after he was absolutely gone, in a Cloudy day, after a showr, and 
in a whistling wind, five and thirty very great Trouts, and 
Graylings betwixt five, and eight of the Clock in the Evening, 
and had no less than five, or six Flies with three good hairs a 
piece taken from me in despite of my heart, besides. 

12. I should now come next to the Stone-Flie, but there 
is another Gentleman in my way: that must of necessity come 
in between, and that is the Grey-Drake, which in all shapes, and 
dimensions is perfectly the same with the other, but quite almost 
of another colour, being of a paler, and more livid yellow, and 
green, and ribb’d with black quite down his body, with black 
shining wings, and so diaphanous and tender, cob-web like, that 
they are of no manner of use for Daping; but come in, and are 
taken after the Green-Drake, and in an Artificial Flie kill very 
well, which Fie is thus made, the Dubbing of the down of a Hogs 
bristles, and black Spaniels fur mixt, and ribb’d down the body 
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with black silk, the whisks of the hairs of the beard of a black 
Cat, and the wings of the black grey feather of a Mallard. 

And now I come to the Stone-Flie, but am afraid I have 
already wearied your patience, which if I have, I beseech you 
freely tell me so, and I will defer the remaining instructions for 
Flie-Angling till some other time. 

Viat. No truly Sir, I can never be weary of hearing you: 
but if you think fit, because I am afraid I am too troublesom, to 
refresh your self with a glass, and a pipe; you may afterwards 
proceed, and I shall be exceedingly pleas’d to hear you. 

Pisc. I thank you Sir for that motion; for belieye me I am 
dry with talking, Here Boy, give us here a Bottle, and a Glass; 
and Sir, my service to you, and to all our Friends in the South. 

Viat. Your Servant Sir, and Tle pledg you as heartily; for 
the good powder'd beef I eat at Dinner, or something else has 
made me thirsty. 


THORPE RUFF, RIVER DOVE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


VIAT. So, Sir, I am now ready for another Lesson so soon 
as you please to give it me. 

Pise. and I, Sir, as ready to give you the best I can. Having 
told you the time of the Stone-Flie’s coming in, and that he is 
bred of a Caddis in the very River where he is taken, I am next to 
tell you, that 

13. This same Stone-Flie has not the patience to continue in 
his Crust, or Husk till his wings be full grown; but so soon as 
eyer they begin to put out, that he feels himself strong (at which 
time we call him a Jack) squeezes himself out of Prison, and 
crawls to the top of some stone, where if he can find a chink that 
will receive him, or can creep betwixt two stones, the one lying 
hollow upon the other (which, by the way, we also lay so pur- 
posely to find them) he there lurks till his wings be full grown, 
and there is your only place to find him (and from thence doubt- 
less he derives his name) though, for want of such convenience, 
he will make shift with the hollow of a Bank, or any other place 
where the wind cannot come to fetch him off. His body is long, 
and pretty thick, and as broad at the tail almost, as in the 
middle; his colour a very fine brown, ribb’d with yellow, and 
much yellower on the belly than the back, he has two or three 
whisks also at the tag of his tail, and two little horns upon his 
head, his wings, when full grown, are double, and flat down his 
back of the same colour, but rather darker than his body, and 
longer than it; though he makes but little use of them, for you 
shall rarely see him flying, though often swimming and padling 
with seyeral feet he has under his belly upon the water, without 
stirring a wing: but the Drake will mount Steeple height into the 
Air, though he is to be found upon flags and grass too, and indeed 
every where high and low, near the River; there being so many 
of them in their season, as were they not a very inoffensive insect, 
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would look like a Plague; and these Drakes (since I forgot to tell 
you before, I will tell you here) are taken by the Fish to that 
incredible degree, that upon a calm day you shall see the still 
deeps continually all over circles by the Fishes rising, who will 
gorge themselyes with those Flies, till they purge again out of 
their Guills; and the Trouts are at that time so lusty and strong, 
that one of eight, or ten inches long, will then more struggle, and 
tug, and more endanger your Tackle, than one twice as big in 
winter: but pardon this digression. 

This Stone-flie then we dape or dibble with as with the 
Drake, but with this difference, that whereas the green-Drake is 
common both to stream and still, and to all hours of the day, we 
seldome dape with this but in the streams, (for in a whistling 
wind a made Flie in the deep is better, and rarely, but early and 
late, it not being so proper for the mid-time of the day ; though a 
great Grayling will then take it very well in a sharp stream, and 
here and there a Trout too: but much better toward 8, 9, 10. or 
eleven of the clock at night, at which time also the best Fish rise, 
and the latter the better, provided you can see your Flie, and 
when you cannot a made Flie will murder, which is to be made 
thus: The dubbing of bears dun with a little brown and yellow 
Camlet very well mixt; but so placid that your Flie may be 
more yellow on the belly and towards the tail underneath than 
in any other part, and you are to place two or three hairs of a 
black Cats beard on the top of the hook in your arming, so as 
to be turn’d up, when you warp on your dubbing, and to stand 
almost upright, and staring one from another, and note that 
your Flie is to be ribb’d with yellow silk, and the wings long, 
and yery large, of the dark grey feather of a Mallard. 

14. The next May-Wlie is the black Flie, made with a black 
body of the whirle of an Ostridg-feather, rib’d with silver twist, 
and the black hackle of a Cock over all; and is a killing Flie, 
but not to be nam’d with either of the other. 

15. The last May-/lie (that is of the four pretenders) is the 
little yellow May-Flie, in shape exactly the same with the green 
Drake, but a very little one, and of as bright a yellow as can be 
seen; which is made of a bright yellow Camlet, and the wings of 
a white grey feather died yellow. 

16. The last Flie for this month (and which continues all 
June, though it comes in the middle of May) is the Flie called the 
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Camlet-Flie, in shape like a moth with fine diapred, or water- 
wings, and with which (as I told you before) I sometimes used to 
dibble; and Grayling will rise mightily at it. But the artificial 
Flie (which is only in use amongst our Anglers) is made of a dark 
brown shining Camlet, rib’d oyer with a very small light green 
silk, the wings of the double grey feather of a Mallard; and ’tis a 
killing Flie for small Fish, and so much for May. 


June. 


Krom the first to the four and twentieth, the green-Drake and 
Stone-Ilie are taken (as I told you before.) 

1. From the twelfth to the four and twentieth late at night is 
taken a Flie, called the Owl-Flie; the dubbing of a white Weesel’s 
tail, and a white Grey wing. 

2. We have then another Dunne, call’d the Barm-jlie, from 
it’s yesty colour, the dubbing of the fur of a yellow dun Cat, and 
a grey wing of a Mallards feather. 

3. We have also a hackle with a purple body, whipt about 
with a red Capons feather. 

4. As also a gold twist Hackle with a purple body, whipt 
about with a red Capons feather. 

5. To these we haye this month a Flesh-flie, the dubbing of a 
black Spaniels furre, and blew wool mixt, and a grey wing. 

6. Also another little flesh-flie, the body made of the whirle 
of a Peacocks feather, and«the wings of the grey feather of a 
Drake. 

7. We have then the Peacock-flie, the body and wing both 
made of the feather of that bird. 

8. There is also the flying Ant, or Ant-flie, the dubbing of 
brown and red Camlet mixt, with a light grey wing. 

9. We have likewise a brown Gnat, with a very slender body 
of brown and violet Camlet well mixt, and a light grey wing. 

10. And another little black Gnat, the dubbing of black 
mohair, and a white Grey wing. 

11. As also a green Grashopper, the dubbing of green and 
yellow Wool mixed, rib’d over with green Silk, and a red Capons 
feather oyer all. 

12. And lastly a little dun Grashopper, the body slender 
made of a dun Camlet, and a dun hackle at the top. 

20 2 
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July. 


First all the small flies that were taken in June, are also 
taken in this month. 

1. We have then the Orange Flie, the dubbing of Orange 
Wool, and the wing of a black feather. 

2. Also a little white dun, the body made of white Mohair, 
and the wings blew of a Herons feather. 

3. We haye likewise this month a Wasp-flie, made either of 
a dark brown dubbing, or else the furre of a black Cats tail, ribb’d 
about with yellow silk, and the wing of the grey feather of a 
Mallard. 

4. Another flie taken this month is a black Hackle, the body 
made of the whirle of a Peacock’s feather, and a black hackle 
feather on the top. 

5. We have also another made of a Peacock’s whirle without 
wings. 

6. Another flie also is taken this month call’d the shel-flie, the 
dubbing of yellow-green Jersey Wool, and a little white Hoggs hair 
mixt, which I call the Palm-flie, and do belieye it is taken for a 
Palm, that drops off the willows into the water; for this flie I 
have seen Trouts take little pieces of moss, as they have swam 
down the River, by which I conclude that the best way to hit the 
right colour is to compare your dubbing with the Moss, and mix 
the colours as near as you can. 

7. There is also taken this month a black blew Dun, the 
dubbing of the furre of a black Rabbet mixt with a little yellow, 
the wings of the Feather of a blew Pigeons wing. 


August. 


The same Flies with July. 

1. Then another Art-flie, the dubbing of the black brown hair 
of a Cow, some red warpt in for the Tagg of his tail, and a dark 
wing, a killing flie, 

2. Next a flie call’d the Fern-flie, the dubbing of the fur of a 
Hares neck, that is of the colour of Fearn, or Brackin, with a 
darkish grey wing of a Mallards feather, a killer too. 

3, Besides these we have a white Hackle, the body of white 
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Mo-hair, and wrapped about with a white Hackle Feather, and 
this is assuredly taken for Thistle-down. 

4. We have also this month a Harry-long-leggs, the body made 
of Bears dun, and blew Wool mixt, and a brown hackle Feather 
over all. 

Lastly in this month all the same browns and duns are taken, 
that were taken in May. 


September. 


This month the same Flies are taken, that are taken in April, 

1. To which I shall only add a Camel-brown Flie, the dubbing 
pull'd out of the lime of a Wall whipt about with red Silk, and a 
darkish grey Mallards feather for the wing. 

2. And one other for which we have no name; but it is made 
of the black hair of a Badgers skin mixt with the yellow softest 
down of a sanded Hog. 


October, 


The same Flies are taken this month, that were taken in 
Mareh. 


Novemb. 


The same Flies that were taken in February, are taken this 
month also. 


Decem ber. 


Tew men angle with the Flie this month, no more than they 
do in January: but yet if the weather be warm (as I haye known 
it sometimes in my life to be, even in this cold Country where it 
is least expected) then a brown that looks red in the hand, and 
yellowish betwixt your eye and the Sun; will both raise and kill 
in a clear water, and free from snow-broth: but at the best ’tis 
hardly worth a man’s labour. 

And now Sir, I have done with Flie-fishing, or angling at the 
top, excepting once more to tell you, that of all these (and I have 
named you a great many yery killing flies) none are fit to be com- 
pared with the Drake and Stone-flie, both for many and yery great 
fish ; and yet there are some daies, that are by no means proper 
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for the sport, and in a calm you shall not have near so much sport 
even with daping, as in a whistling gale of wind, for two reasons, 
both because you are not then so easily discoyered by the fish, and 
also because there are then but few flies can lye upon the water ; 
for where they haye so much choice, you may easily imagine they 
will not be so eager and forward to rise at a bait, that both the 
shadow of your body, and that of your Rod, nay of your yery line, 
in a hot calm day will, in spite of your best caution, render sus- 
pected to them: but even then, in swift streams, or by sitting 
down patiently behind a willow bush, you shall do more execution 
than at almost any other time of the year with any other flie, 
though one may sometimes hit of a day, when he shall come home 
very well satisfied with sport with several other Flies: but with 
these two, the green Drake and the Stone-flie, I do verily believe I 
could some daies in my life, had I not been weary of slaughter, 
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haye loaden a lusty boy, and have sometimes, I do honestly assure 
you, given over upon the meer account of satiety of sport ; which 
will be no hard matter to believe, when I likewise assure you, that 
with this yery flie, I haye in this very River that runs by us in 
three or four hours taken thirty, five and thirty, and forty of the 
best Trouts in the Riyer. What shame and pity is it then, that 
such a River should be destroyed by the basest sort of people, 
by those unlawful ways of fire and netting in the night, and of 
damming, groping, spearing, hanging and hooking by day, which 
are now grown so common, that, though we haye very good Laws 
to punish such Offenders, every Rascal does it, for ought T see, 
impune, 

To conclude, I cannot now in honesty but frankly tell you, 
that many of these flies I have nam’d, at least so made as we make 
them here, will peradyenture do you no great service in your 
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Southern Rivers, and will not conceal from you, but that I have 
sent flies to several friends in London, that for ought I could ever 
hear, neyer did any great feats with them, and therefore if you 
intend to profit by my instructions, you must come to angle with 
me here in the Peak; and so, if you please, let us walk up to 
Supper, and to morrow, if the day be windy, as our daies here 
commonly are, ‘tis ten to one but we shall take a good dish of fish 
for dinner. 


(| (282) >) 


CHAPTER IX. 


PISC. A good day to you, Sir; I see you will alwaies be 
stirring before me. 

Viat. Why, to tell you the truth, I am so allur’d with the 
sport I had yesterday, that I long to be at the River again, and 
when I heard the wind sing in my Chamber window, could for- 
bear no longer, but leap out of bed, and had just made an end of 
dressing my self, as you came in. 

Pisce. Well, I am both glad you are so ready for the day, and 
that the day is so fit for you, and look you I have made you three 
or four flies this morning, this silyer twist hackle, this bears dun, 
this light brown and this dark brown, any of which I dare say 
will do; but you may try them all, and_see which does best, only 
I must ask your pardon that I cannot wait upon you this Morning, 
a little business being fal’n out, that for two or three hours, will 
deprive me of your Company: but T’le come call you home to 
dinner, and my man shall attend you. - 

Viat. Oh Sir, mind your affairs by all means, do but lend me 
a little of your skill to these fine flies, and, unless it have forsaken 
me since yesterday, I shall find luck of my own I hope to do 
something. 

Pisce, The best Instruction I can give you, is, that, seeing the 
wind curles the water, and blows the right way, you would now 
angle up the still deep to day ; for betwixt the Rocks where the 
streams are, you would find it now too brisk, and besides I would 
have you take fish in both Waters. 

Viat. le obey your Direction, and so a good morning to you. 
Come young man, let you and I walk together, But heark you, 
Sir, [haye not done with you yet; I expect another Lesson for 
angling at the bottom, in the afternoon. 

Pise. Well, Sir, Tle be ready for you. 


Prare XVIII. Warton ann Gorton’s FisHine House, 
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CHAPTER X. 


PISC, Oh Sir, are you return’d? you haye but just pre- 
vented me. I was coming to call you, 

Viat. I am glad then I have say'd you the labour. 

Pise, And how haye you sped ? 

Viat. You shall see that, Sir, presently, look you Sir, here are 
three* brace of Trouts, one of them the biggest but * Spoke like a 
one, that ever I kill’d with a flie in my life, and yet I South-Country 
lost a bigger than that, with my Flie to boo't, and here see 
are three Graylings, and one of them longer by some inches than 
that I took yesterday, and yet I thought that a good one too. 

Pise. Why you have made a pretty good mornings work ont, 
and now Sir, what think you of our River Dove ? 

Viat. I think it to be the best Trout River in England ; and 
am so far in loye with it, that if it were mine, and that I could 
keep it to my self, I would not exchange that water, for all the 
Land it runs oyer; to be totally debarr'd from’t. 

Pisce. That Complement to the River, speaks you a true lover 
of the Art of angling: And now, Sir, to make part of amends for 
sending you so uncivilly out alone this Morning, I will my self 
dress you this dish of fish for your dinner, walk but into the 
parlour, you will find one Book or other in the window to enter- 
tain you the while, and you shall haye it presently. 

Viat, Well Sir, I obey you. 

Pisce. Look you Sir, haye I not made haste ? 

Viat. Believe me Sir, that you haye, and it looks so well, 1 
long to be at it. 

Pisce. Fall to then; now Sir what say you! am I a tolerable 
Cook or no? 

Viat. So good a one, that I did neyer eat so good Fish in 
my life. This Fish is infinitely better, than any I ever tasted of 
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the kind in my life. "Tis quite another thing, than our Trouts 
about London. 

Pise. You would say so, if that Trout you eat of were in right 
season: but pray eat of the Grayling, which upon my word at this 
time, is by much the better Fish. 

Viat. In earnest, and so it is: and I have one request to make 
to you, which is, that as you haye taught me to catch Trout and 
Grayling, you will now teach me how to dress them as these are 
drest, which questionless is of all other the best way. 

Pisce. That I will Sir, with all my heart, and am glad you 
like them so well, as to make that request, and they are drest 
thus. 

Take your Trout, wash, and dry him with a clean Napkin ; then 
open him, and having taken out his guts, and all the blood, wipe him 
very clean within, but wash him not, and give him three scotches with 
a Knife to the bone on one side only. After which take a clean Kettle, 
and put in as much hard stale Beer (but it must not be dead) Vinegar, 
and a little Whitewine, and Water, as will cover the Fish you intend 
to boyl ; then throw into the Liquor a good quantity of Salt, the Rind 
of a Lemon, a handful of slic't Horse-Radish root, with a handsom 
little fagot of Rosemary, Time, and Winter-Savory. «Then set your 
Kettle upon a quick fire of wood, and let your Liquor boyl up to the 
height before you put in your Fish, and then, if there be many, put 
them in one by one, that they may not so cool the Liquor, as to make it 
fall; and whilst your Fish is boyling, beat up the Butter for your 
Sawce with a Ladle full or two of the Liquor it is boyling in, and 
being boyld enough, immediately pour the Liquor from the Fish, and 
being laid in a Dish pour your Butter upon it, and strewing it 
plentifully over with shavid Horse-Raddish, and a little pounded 
Ginger, garnish your sides of your Dish, and the Fish it self with 
a slic't Lemon, or two, and serve it up. A Grayling is also to be 
drest exactly after the same manner, saving that he is to be scal’d, 
which a Trout never is: and that must be done either with ones 
nails, or yery lightly and carefully with a Knife for bruising the 
Vish. And note, that these kinds of Mish, a Trout especially, if 
he is not eaten within four, or fiye hours after he be taken, is 
worth nothing. 

But come Sir, I see you have din’d, and therefore if you 
please we will walk down again to the little House, and there 
I will read you a Lecture of Angling at the bottom, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


VIAT. So Sir, Now we are here, and set: let me have my 
instructions for Angling for Trout, and Grayling at the bottom ; 
which though not so easy, so cleanly, nor (as ’tis said) so Gentile 
a way of Vishing, as with a Flie; is yet (if I mistake not) a good 
holding way and takes Fish when nothing else will. 

Pisce, You are in the right, it does so: and a worm is so sure 
to bait at all times, that, excepting in a Flood, I would I had laid 
thousand pounds that I kill’d Fish more, or less with it, Winter 
or Summer every day throughout the Year; those days always 
excepted, that, upon a more serious account always ought so to be. 
But not longer to delay you, I will begin, and tell you, that 
Angling at the bottom is also commonly of two sorts (and yet 
there is a third way of Angling with a Ground-bait, and to very 
great effect too, as shall be said hereafter) namely. 


By Hand: 
or, 


With a Cork, or Float. 


That we call Angling by hand is of three sorts. 

The first with a line about half the length of the Rod, a good 
weighty plum, and three hairs next the Hook, which we call a 
running Line, and with one large Brandling, or a dew-worm of a 
moderate size, or two small ones of the first, or any other sort, 
proper for a Trout, of which my Father Walton has already given 
you the names, and sav'd mea labour; or indeed almost any worm 
whatever; for if a Trout be in the humour to bite, it must be 
such a worm as I never yet saw, that he will refuse; and if you 
Fish with two, you are then to bait your hook thus. You are first 
to run the point of your hook in at the very head of your first worm, 
and so down through his body till it be past the knot, and then let 
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it out, and strip the worm aboye the arming (that you may not 
bruise it with your fingers) till you haye put on the other by 
running the point of the Hook in below the knot, and upwards 
through his body towards his head till it be but just coyer'd with 
the head, which being done, you are then to slip the first worm 
down over the arming again, till the knots of both worms meet 
together. 

The second way of Angling by hand, and with a running 
Line, is with a Line something longer than the former, and with 
Tackle made after this same manner. At the utmost extremity of 
your Line, where the Hook is always plac’d in all other ways of 
Angling, you are to haye a large Pistol, or Carabine Bullet, into 
which the end of your Line is to be fastned with a Peg, or Pin 
even and close with the Bullet, and about half a foot aboye that, a 
branch of Line, of two, or three handfuls long ; or more, for a 
swift stream, with a Hook at the end thereof baited with some of 
the forenamed worms, and another half foot aboye that another 
arm’d, and baited after the same manner; but with another sort 
of worm, without any lead at all aboye: by which means you will 
always certainly find the true bottom in all depths, which with 
the Plums upon your Line aboye you can neyer do, but that your 
bait must always drag whilst you are sounding (which in this way 
of Angling must be continually) by which means you are like to 
haye more trouble, and peradyenture worse success. And both 
these ways of Angling at the bottom are most proper for a dark, 
and muddy water, by reason that in such a condition of the 
stream, a Man may stand as near as he will, and neither his own 
shadow ; nor the roundness of his Tackle will hinder his sport. 

The third way of Angling by hand with a Ground-bait, and 
by much the best of all other, is, with a Line full as long, or a 
yard and half longer than your Rod, with no more than one hair 
next the hook, and for two or three lengths aboye it, and no more 
than one small pellet of shot for your plum, your Hook little, 
your worms of the smaller Brandlings very well scour’d, and only 
one upon your hook at a time, which is thus to be baited. The 
point of your hook is to be put in at the very tagg of his tail, and 
run up his body quite over all the arming, and still stript on an 
inch at least upon the hair, the head and remaining part hanging 
downward; and with this line and hook thus baited you are 
evermore to angle in the streams, always in a clear rather than a 
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troubled water, and always up the River, still casting out your 
worm before you with a light one-handed Rod, like an artificial 
Flie, where it will be taken, sometimes at the top, or within a 
very little of the Superjicies of the water, and almost always 
before that light plumb can sink it to the bottom, both by reason 
of the stream, and also that you must always keep your worm in 
motion by drawing still back towards you, as if you were angling 
with a flie; and belieye me, whoever will try it, shall find this 
the best way of all other to angle with a worm, in a bright water 
especially ; but then his rod must be very light and pliant, and 
very true and finely made, which with a skilful hand will do 
wonders, and in a clear stream is undoubtedly the best way of 
angling for a Trout, or Grayling with a worm, by many degrees, 
that any man can make choice of, and of most ease and delight 
to the Angler. ‘To which let me add, that if the Angler be of a 
constitution that will suffer him to wade, and will slip into the 
tail of a shallow stream, to the Calf of the leg or the knee, and 
so keep off the bank, he shall almost take what fish he pleases. 

The second way of angling at the bottom is with a Cork or 
float; and that is also of two sorts. 


With a worm: 
or, 
With a Grub or Caddis. 


With a worm you are to haye your line within a foot, or a 
foot and half as long as your rod, in a dark water with two, or if 
you will with three; but in a clear water neyer with above one 
hair next the hook, and two or three for four or five lengths above 
it, and a worm of what size you please, your plums fitted to your 
Cork, your Cork to the condition of the River (that is to the 
swiftness or slowness of it) and both, when the water is yery clear, 
as fine as you can, and then you are neyer to bait with aboye one 
of the lesser sort of Brandlings; or, if they are very little ones 
indeed, you may then bait with two after the manner before 
directed. 

When you angle for a Trout, you are to do it as deep, that is, 
as near the bottom as you can, provided your bait do not drag, or 
if it do, a Trout will sometimes take it in that posture: if for a 
Grayling, you are then to fish further from the bottom, he being a 
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fish that usually swims nearer to the middle of the water, and lyes 
alwaies loose: or howeyer is more apt to rise than a Trout, and 
more inclin’d to rise than to descend eyen to a Ground-bait. 

With a Grub or Caddis, you are to angle with the same 
length of Line; or if it be all but as long as your Rod, ’tis not the 
worse, with never above on hair for two or three lengths next the 
hook, and with the smallest Cork, or float, and the least weight of 
plumb you can that will but sink, and that the swiftness of your 
stream will allow; which also you may help, and ayoid the 
violence of the Current, by angling in the returnes of a stream, or 
the Eddies betwixt two streams, which also are the most likely 
places wherein to kill a Fish in a stream, either at the top or 
bottom. 

Of Grubs for a Grayling, the Ash-Grub, which is plump, 
milk-white, bent round from head to tail, and exceeding tender 
with a red head; or the Dock worm, or Grub of a pale yellow, 
longer, lanker, and tougher than the other, with rows of feet all 
down his belly, and a red head also are the best, I say for a 
Grayling, because, although a Trout will take both these (the 
Ash-Grub especially) yet he does not do it so freely as the other, 
and I have usually taken ten Graylings for one-‘Trout with that 
bait, though if a Trout come, I haye observed, that he is 
commonly a yery good one. 

These baits we usually keep in Bran, in which an Ash-Grub 
commonly grows tougher, and will better endure baiting, though 
he is yet so tender, that it will be necessary to warp in a piece of 
a stiff hair with your arming, leaving it standing out about a straw 
breadth at the head of your hook, so as to keep the Grub either 
from slipping totally off when baited, or at least down to the 
point of the hook, by which means your arming will be left 
wholly naked and bare, which is neither so sightly, nor so likely 
to be taken; though to help that (which will however very oft 
fall out) I always arm the hook I design for this Bait with the 
whitest horse-hair I can chuse, which it self will resemble, and 
shine like that bait, and consequently will do more good, or less 
harm than an arming of any other colour. These Grubs are to be 
baited thus, the hook is to be put in under the head or Chaps of 
the bait, and guided down the middle of the belly without 
suffering it to peep out by the way (for then (the Ash-Grub 
especially) will issue out water and milk, till nothing but the skin 
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shall remain, and the bend of the hook will appear black through 
it) till the point of your hook come so low, that the head of your 
bait may rest, and stick upon the hair that stands out to hold it, 
by which means it can neither slip of it self; neither will the 
force of the stream, nor quick pulling out, upon any mistake, strip 
it off. 

Now the Caddis, or Cod-bait (which is a sure killing bait, 
and for the most part, by much, surer, than either of the other) 
may be put upon the Hook, two or three together, and is 
sometimes (to yery great effect) joyn’d to a worm, and sometimes 
to an Artificial lie to cover the point of the Hook; but is always 
to be Angled with at the bottom (when by it self especially) with 
the finest Tackle; and is for all times of the year, the most 
holding bait of all other whatever, both for Trout, and Grayling. 

There are seyeral other baits besides these few I have nam’d 
you, which also do yery great execution at the bottom, and some 
that are peculiar to certain Countries, and Rivers, of which every 
Angler may in his own place, make his own observation: and 
some others that I do not think fit to put you in mind of, because 
I would not corrupt you, and would haye you, as in all things else 
I observe you to be a very honest Gentleman, a fair Angler, And 
so much for the second sort of Angling for a Trout at the 
bottom. 

Viat. But Sir, I beseech you give me leaye to ask you one 
question, Is there no art to be us’d to worms, to make them 
allure the Tish, and in a manner compel them to bite at the 
bait. 

Pisce, Not that I know of; or did I know any such secret, I 
would not use it my self, and therefore would not teach it you. 
Though I will not deny to you, that in my younger days, I have 
made tryal of Oyl of Ospray, Oyl of Ivy, Camphire, Assa-faetida, 
juice of Nettles, and several other devices that I was taught by 
seyeral Anglers I met with, but could never find any adyantage by 
them; and can scarce believe there is any thing to be done that 
way, though I must tell you I haye seen some men, who I thought 
went to work no more artificially than I, and have yet with the 
same kind of worms I had, in my own sight taken five, and 
sometimes ten for one. But we'l let that business alone if you 
please ; and because we haye time enough, and that I would deliver 
you from the trouble of any more Lectures, I will, if you please, 
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proceed to the last way of angling for a Trout or Grayling, which 
is in the middle; after which I shall have no more to trouble you 
with. 


Viat. "Tis no trouble, Sir, but the greatest satisfaction that 
can be, and I attend you. 


OKKOVER BRIDGE, RIVER DOVE 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PISC. Angling in the middle then for a Trout or Grayling is 
of two sorts. 


With a Pink or Minnow for a Trout: 
or, 
With a Worm, Grub or Caddis for a Grayling. 


For the first, it is with a Minnow half a foot, or a foot 
within the Superficies of the water, and as to the rest that 
concerns this sort of angling, I shall wholly refer you to Mr. 
Walton's direction, who is undoubtedly the best Angler with a 
Minnow in Hngland; only in plain truth I do not approye of 
those baits he keeps in salt, unless where the Living ones are not 
possibly to be had (though I know he frequently kills with them, 


REYNARD'S CAVE, RIVER DOVE. 


and peradventure more, than with any other, nay I have seen him 
refuse a living one for one of them) and much less of his artificial 
one; for though we do it with a counterfeit flie, me thinks it 
should hardly be expected, that a man should deceive a fish with 
a counterfeit fish. Which haying said, I shall only add, and that 
out of my own experience, that I do believe a Bull-head, with his 
Guill-fins cut off (at some times of the year especially) to be a 
much better bait for a Trout, than a Minnow, and a Loach much 
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better than that, to prove which I shall only tell you that I have 
much oftner taken Trouts with a Bull-head or a Loach in their 
Throats (for there a Trout has questionless his first digestion) than 
a Minnow; and that one day especially, having Angled a good 
part of the day with a Minnow, and that in as hopeful a day, and 
as fit a water, as could be wisht for that purpose, without raising 
any one Fish; I at last fell to’t with the worm, and with that 
took fourteen in a yery short space, amongst all which, there was 
not to my remembrance, so much as one, that had not a Loach or 
two, and some of them three, four, five, and six Loaches, in his 
throat and stomach; from whence I concluded, that had I Angled 
with that bait, I had made a notable days work of't. 

But after all, there is a better way of Angling with a 
Minnow, than. perhaps is fit either to teach or to practice; to 
which I shall only add, that a Grayling will certainly rise at, and 
sometimes take a Minnow, though it will be hard to be beliey’d 
by any one, who shall consider the littleness of that Fishes mouth, 
very unfit to take so great a bait: but is affirm’d by many, that he 
will sometimes do it, and I my self know it to be true, for though 
I never took a Grayling so, yet a Man of mine once did, and 
within so few paces of me, that Iam as certain of it, as I can be 
of any thing I did not see, and (which made it appear the more 
strange) the Grayling was not aboye eleven inches long. 

I must here also beg leave of your Master, and mine, not to 
controyert, but to tell him, that I cannot consent to his way of 
throwing in his Rod to an overgrown Trout, and afterwards 
recovering his Fish with his Tackle. Vor though I am satisfied 
he has sometimes done it, because he says so; yet I haye found it 
quite otherwise, and though I have taken with the Angle I may 
safely say, some thousands of Trouts in my life, my top never 
snapt, though my Line still continued fast to the remaining part of 
my Rod (by some lengths of Line curl’d round about my top, and 
there fastned with waxt silk, against such an accident) nor my 
hand neyer slackt, or slipt by any other chance, but I almost 
always infallibly lost my Fish, whether great, or little, though 
my Hook came home again. And I have often wondred how a 
Trout should so suddainly disengage himself from so great a 
Hook, as that we bait with a Minnow, and so deep bearded, as 
those: Hooks commonly are, when I haye seen by the forenam’d 
accidents, or the slipping of a knot in the upper part of the Line, 
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by suddain, and hard striking, that though the Line has 
immediately been recoyer'd, almost before it could be all drawn 
into the water, the Fish clear’d, and gone ina moment. And yet 
to justifie what he says, I have sometimes known a Trout, having 
carried away a whole Line, found dead three, or four days after 
with the Hook fast sticking in him: but then it is to be suppos'd 
he had gorg’d it, which a Trout will do, if you be not too quick 
with him when he comes at a Minnow, as sure and much sooner 
than a Pike; and I my self have also, once, or twice in my life, 
taken the same Fish with my own Fie sticking in his Chaps, that 
he had taken from me the day before, by the slipping of a Hook 
in the arming: but I am yery confident a Trout will not be 
troubled two hours with any Hook, that has so much as one 
handful of Line left behind with it, or that is not struck through 
a bone, if it be in any part of his mouth only; nay, I do certainly 
know, that a Trout so soon as ever he feels himself prickt, if he 
carries away the Hook, goes immediately to the bottom, and will 
there root like a Hog upon the Gravel, till he either rub out, or 
break the Hook in the middle. And so much for this first sort of 
Angling in the middle for a ‘Trout. 

The second way of Angling in the middle, is with a Worm, 
Grub, Caddis, or any other Ground-bait for a Grayling, and that is 
with a Cork, and a foot from the bottom, a Grayling taking it 
much better there, than at the bottom, as has been said before ; 
and this always in a clear water, and with the finest Tackle. 

To which we may also, and with very good reason, add the 
third way of Angling by hand with a Ground-bait, as a third way 
of Fishing in the middle, which is common to both Trout, and 
Grayling, and (as I said before) the best way of Angling with a 
Worm, of all other I eyer try’d whatever. 

And now Sir, I haye said all I can at present think of 
concerning Angling for a Trout and Grayling; and I doubt not, 
have tir’d you sufficiently: but I will give you no more trouble of 
this kind, whilst you stay; which I hope will be a good while 
longer. 

Viat. That will not be above a day longer; but if I live till 
May come twelye Month, you are sure of me again, either with 
my Master Walton, or without him, and in the mean time shall 
acquaint him how much you have made of me for his sake, and I 


hope he loyes me well enough, to thank you for it. 
212 
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Pise. I shall be glad Sir, of your good Company at the time 
you speak of and shall be loath to part with you now; but when 
you tell me you must go, I will then wait upon you more Miles 
on your way, than I haye tempted you out of it, and heartily wish 
you a good Journey. 


FINIS. 
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To my most Honoured Friend, Charles Cotton, Esq. 
STR, 

You Now see, I have return’d you, your very pleasant, and 
useful discourse of the Art of /lie-Fishing, Printed, just as “twas 
sent me: for I have been so obedient to your desires, as to endure 
all the praises you have ventur'd to fix upon me in it. And, when 
[have thankt you for them, as the effects of an undissembled love: 
then, let me tell you Sir, that I will really endeavour to live up 
to the Character you haye given of me, if there were no other 
reason; yet for this alone, that you, that love me so well; and 
always think what you speak, may not, for my sake, suffer by a 
mistake in your Judgment. 

And Sir, haye ventur‘d to fill a part of your Margin, by way 
of Paraphrase, for the Readers clearer understanding the situation 
both of your Fishing-House, and the pleasantness of that you dwell 
in. And I have yentur'd also to give him a Copy of Verses, that, 
you were pleas’d to send me, now some Years past; in which, he 
may see a good Picture of both; and, so much of your own mind 
too, as will make any Reader that is blest with a Generous Soul, 
to loye you the better. I confess, that for doing this, you may 
justly Judg me too bold: if you do, I will say so too; and so far 
commute for my offence, that, though I be more than a hundred 
Miles from you, and in the eighty third Year of my Age, yet I will 
forget both, and next Month begin a Pilgrimage to beg your 
pardon, for, I would dye in your favour: and till then will live. 


Sir, 
Your most. affectionate 
Father and Friend, 
Izaak Walton. 


London, April. 29th. 1676. 
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THE RETIREMENT. 


STANZES IRREGULIERS 
TO 


Mr. IZAAK WALTON. 


Farewell thou busie World, and, may 
We never meet again: 
Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 
And do more good in one short day, 
Than he, who his whole Age out wears 
Upon the most conspicuous Theaters, 
Where nought, but vanity and vice appears. 


2, 


Good God! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the Fields appear ! 
How cleanly, do we feed and lye! 
Lord! what good hours do we keep! 
How quietly we sleep ; 
What peace, what unanimity ! 
How innocent from the’ lewd Sashion, 
Ts all our business, all our recreation ! 


3. 


Oh, how happy here's our leasure ! 

Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 

Oh, ye Valleys, Oh ye Mountains t 

Oh, ye Groves, and Chrystal Fountains, 
How TI love at liberty, 

By turns, to come and visit ye! 


4. 


Dear solitude, the Souls best friend, 
That Man, acquainted with himself dost make, 
And, all his makers wonders to intend, 

With thee, I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do so still, 


For, it is thou alone, that keep’st the Soul avake. 


PART H. 
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5. 
How Calm, and quiet a delight, 


Ts it, alone 
To read, and meditate, and write ; 
By none offended, and, offending none? 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at onea own ease! 
And, pleasing a Mans self, none other to displease, 


6. 
Oh my beloved Nymph fair Dove; 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowry Banks to lye, 
And view thy silver stream, 
When guilded by a Summers beam! 
And in it, all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty : 
And, with my Angle upon them 
The all of treachery 
I ever learnt industriously to try. 


6 


Such streams, Romes yellow Tyber cannot show, 
The Iberian Vagus or Ligurian Po; 
The Mause, the Danube, and the Rhine 
Are puddle water all, compar'd with thine : 
And Loyres pure streams yet too polluted are 
With thine much purer to compare ; 
The rapid Garonne, and the winding Seine, 
Are both too mean 
Beloved Dove, with thee 
To vie priority ; 
Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoyn'd submit, 
And lay their Trophies at thy silver feet. 


8. 


Oh my beloved Rocks that rise 
To awe the Earth, and brave the Skies : 
From some aspiring Mountains crown, 
How dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleasure, to look down. 


And from the vales, to view the noble heights above ! 


Oh my beloved Caves! from dog-stars heat, 
And all anxieties my safe retreat : 
What safety, privacy, what true delight, 
In th’ artificial night, 
Your gloomy entrals make 
Have I taken, do I take! 
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How oft when grief has made me fly 

To hide me from society, 

Even, of my dearest friends, have I 
In your recesses friendly shade ; 
All my sorrows open laid. 


And, my most secret woes, entrusted to your privacy ! 


10. 


Lord! would men let me alone ; 
What an over happy one 
Should I think my self to bet 
Might I in this desart place 
(Which most Men in discourse disgrace) 
Live but undisturb'd and free! 
Here, in this despis'd recess 
Would I, maugre Winters cold, 
And the Summers worst excess, 
Try, to live out to sixty full years old! 
And, all the while 
Without an envious eye, 
On any thriving under fortunes amile, 
Contented live, and then, contented dye. 


(0 (of 


FINIS, 
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Courteous Reader, 


YOU may be pleas'd to take notice, that at the Sign of the 
Three Trouts in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, on the North side, you 
may be fitted with all sorts of the best Fishing Tackle by 


John Margrave* 


AT ROCESTER, RIVER DOVE. 


* This modest little notice is probably the earliest Fishing Tackle Advertise 
ment extant. It was printed at the end of the Fifth Edition —R. B. M. 
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NOTE. 


— ts 


When considering what form the one hundredth edition of Walton should 
take, it occurred to me that a very interesting addition to it would be a reprint 
of this “Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,” the original edition of which is 
out of print. It is not merely a chronicle, it is a critical account and comparison 
of all the important editions of Walton, and record of all editions known, by 
two well-known authorities, joint authors also of The Bibliotheca Piscatoria, 
an invaluable work of reference. In reply to my request to reprint, the late 
Mr. Westwood at once most kindly gave me permission, as also did Mr. Satchell, 
son of the late Mr. Thomas Satchell, whose name appears on the title page. 

Mr. Westwood was delighted to hear of the present edition as being contem- 
plated, and wished it every success. As will be seen from the Preface to the 
1883 edition of the Bibliotheca Piscatoria, I had been able to render the authors 
some little services in connection with that work, and on other occasions, and 
most willingly ; for I have always considered that anglers and angling writers 
owe them a great debt of gratitude, and the loss occasioned by their deaths 


recently, within a few months of each other, will indeed long be felt— 
R. B, Marston. : 


TO JOSEPH CRAWHALL, ESQ. 


This Volume 
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PREFACE 


Wirn the years come the honours—honours thick and three- 
fold. In 1864, we recorded fifty-three editions of Izaak 
Walton’s “Compleat Angler”; we now reach the imposing: 
total of ninety-seven. Ninety-seven editions of all shapes and 
presentments, the simple and sumptuous, the microscopic and 
monumental,—the edited and un-edited. If this fact were pro- 
claimed (we whisper to ourselyes), some “fine, fresh May 
morning,” in the purlieus of old Tottenham Cross—might he 
not hear it, our Patriarch of Anglers? We would fain think he 
might, for we cannot fancy old Izaak quiet in his grave, “to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey,” when the Spring is all bloom and 
boskage, when the throstle is in full song, and the May-fly 
thick on the water. We fancy him, instead, revisiting all his 
favourite haunts—climbing, for instance, up “Totnam Hill,” an 
alert shadow, and overtaking Viator, at the old spot, with the 
old, hearty greeting. Ninety-seven editions! What talk for 
them to beguile the way with, as the two sprites flit together, 
down the dewy lanes, powdered with May-blossom, shaping 
their course towards the “ Thacht House, at Hodsden,” where . . . 
the ale is so good. And what a tale to repeat, presently, to 
all the old companions—to Auceps and Venator, to the comely 
Hostess, to Maudlin the milkmaid, and to more besides—while 
“noble Mr. Sadler's” pack of otter-hounds bay, joyously, in 
chorus, on Amwell Hill, hard by! 

And the more to come, anon—the increase of the fame that 
has, perhaps, not yet culminated—for who shall say that when 
the third centenary of Izaak’s book comes round, the tale of the 
editions may not equal the tale of years. True, indeed, that 
the present chroniclers will not be there, to sum up the total, 
and to tress the palms—or will be there only as shadows, with 
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Piscator and Viator, to hear the result. May our successors on 
that occasion be worthy of their task ! 

In our unworthiness, however, we venture to believe that 
our re-issue of this little work will be found both more exact 
and certainly more complete than its predecessor, in which seven- 
teen editions of prior date were lacking. It is possible, also, 
that the Waltonian “bibliophile” may find in it noyel and 
interesting matter that will set him on a new search for unsus- 
pected treasures. 

As before, then, to the indulgence of all true lovers of 
Angling and of Angling lore, we commend the fruit of our 
labours ; for, like “hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton’s” fishing-house 
by Dove-side, our Chronicle is, emphatically, Piscatoribus 
sacrum, 


Ae WN 


May-Day, 1883. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Witt the bibliophilist forgive me, if, partly with a view to 
readers not absolutely of his class, and partly for my own 
personal satisfaction, I have introduced into this catalogue raisonné 
of the editions of the “Compleat Angler,” certain digressions, 
which, on strict bibliographical grounds, may be deemed irre- 
levant. The fact is, that the work in question lends itself, less 
than most, to a mere technical and matter-of-fact recapitulation. 
It is essentially a book to be loved, and to be discoursed of 
lovingly. The companion of our boyhood, the delight of our 
maturer years, England’s one perfect Pastoral—it is difficult, 
in summing up its revivals, and telling the tale of its triumphs, 
not to be tempted, occasionally, out of the dusty highway of 
list-making, into those sinuous meadow-paths of gossip and 
garrulity, that seem so much more germane to the matter. 

There are few loyers of old books, besides—nay, few 
readers of any kind, in whom the “Compleat Angler” does 
not, I choose to believe, excite some pleasant reminiscence, or 
touch the chord of some tender association. 

It is so with me, at least. My first knowledge of the book 
connects itself with an early and happy epoch of my life, and 
with the memory of a great and good friend, long since gathered 
to his rest. I allude to Charles Lamb, at the feet of which 
Gamaliel, in the days of his Enfield sojourning, it was my 
frequent privilege to sit, a boyish but reverent disciple, and 
to drink in, with insatiate ears, the inspired talk of such a 
conclaye of gossips as has neyer, perhaps, been collected under 
one roof, since Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont, 
with other demi-gods of that heroic day, made the rafters of the 
“ Mermaid” ring with their divine wit and merriment. 

Alas! that of that genial Enfield circle of choice spirits, 
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not one should be left! Coleridge, Wilson, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, 
Barry Cornwall, Hunt, Hood—in the yery enumeration of their 
names, I feel as if something of myself had died out with each— 
some warmth of life grown chill—some sunshine of the soul faded 
for ever! ’ 


“All, all are gone, the old familiar faces!” 


But to reyert to Walton. In the ragged regiment of Lamb’s 
book-tatterdemalions (a regiment I was permitted to mancuyre 
at will, though not much taller at the time than its tallest folio), 
was an early copy of the “Compleat Angler,” * I believe—(for 
those were not bibliomaniacal days)—Hawkins’ edition of 1760. 
This was my chief treasure, my pearl of price; and, perched on 
the forked branch of an ancient apple-tree, in the little overgrown 
orchard, and at an eleyation from which I could almost ¢atch 
a glimpse of the marshy levels of the Lea itself, it was my delight 
to sally forth with Piscator, on that perennial +} May morning, 
to dib with him for “logger-headed chub,” to listen to his 
discourse, to learn his songs by heart, to store up his precepts, 
and to steep my boyish mind in the picturesque darkness of his 
manifold superstitions. 

Though no angler himself, Lamb was a lover of angling- 
books, and I well remember his relating to me, as he paced 


* In a letter to Coleridge, dated 28th Oct., 1796, Lamb says: “Among all 
your quaint readings, did you ever light upon Walton's ‘Complete Angler’? I 
asked you the question once before; it breathes the very spirit of innocence, 
purity, and simplicity of heart; there are many choice old yerses interspersed in 
it; it would sweeten a man’s temper at any time to read it; it would Christianise 
every discordant angry passion: pray make yourself acquainted with it.” 

+ Speaking of the perennialness of great writers’ conceptions, and referring 
more particularly to Chaucer, Mrs. Browning says finely: “He knew the secret 
of nature and art—that truth is beanty,—and saying, ‘I will make A Wife of 
Bath, as well as Emilie, and you shall remember her as long,’ we do remember 
her as long. And he sent us a train of pilgrims, each with a distinct individuality 
apart from the pilgrimage, all the way from Southwark and the Tabard Inn to 
Canterbury and Becket’s shrine ; and their laughter comes never to an end, and 
their talk goes on with the stars, and all the railroads which may intersect the 
spoilt earth for ever, cannot hush the ‘tramp, tramp,’ of their horses’ fect.” —The 
Greek Christian Poets and the English Poets, p. 112. 

$ Lamb also possessed a copy of one of Bagster’s reprints, much esteemed 
by him, on account of its plates, some clever copies of which, by his adopted 
daughter, Emma Isola (the “ Isola Bella whom the poets love,” of Barry 


Cornwall’s 
sonnet), ornamented the walls of his sitting-room. 
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to and fro, a quaint, scholastic figure, under the apple-tree 
aforesaid, how he had lit upon his early copy, in some ram- 
shackled repository of marine stores, and how grievous had been 
his disappointment in finding that its unlikely-looking owner 
knew as much of its mercantile yalue as himself. 

This is my association, dear Reader; doubtless you can pair 
it off with one, perhaps many, of your own. 

And, haying thus attempted to justify my discursiyeness, 
by force of sentiment, if on no better grounds, I will yenture to 
make a few closing observations on angling-books in general. 

The popular acceptation of what would seem to be a special 
and professional class of literature, is, of course, accountable for 
only by the character of the works composing it, and the sterling 
merits of many of their writers. The sport, let its maligners 
say what they will, is eminently conducive to contemplation. 
While the huntsman gallops across cotintry, heedless of eyery- 
thing save his horse's pace, and his hounds’ scent, the angler 
follows the meanders of some woodland brook, opening his 
soul to all the influences of Nature, and he is soon aware (if 
he is not the worst of Cockneys) that under her high trees, 
and by her singing streams, she is evermore busy “ inditing of 
many a loyely poem—her ‘Flower and Leaf; on this side—her 
‘Cuckoo and the Nightingale,’ on that—her ‘ Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, in and out among the valleys—her ‘Polyolbion, away 
across the hills—her ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals, on the home meadows 

-her sonnets of tufted primroses—her lyrical outgushings of 
May blossoming—her epical and didactical solemnities of light 
and shadow.” 

All these, while his creel is filling, or when he retreats at 
noontide to the “dusky boskage of the wood,” the angler gathers 
in unconsciously, and stores up in his heart of hearts, and out 
of these, and such as these, are his books made. Hence their 
many-sidedness and power of adaptation to various tastes, so that, 
while the hunting or hawking treatise is usually but a mere 
omnium gatherum of recipe and formula, the book of fishing 
acknowledges no such ring-fence, and discoursing of baits and 
tackle on one page, on the next it dishes you up a savoury mess 
of philosophy or science, poetry or theology, as the case may be. 

For a high and pure code of sporting morals, for instance, 
reyert to that ancientest tome of all (in a piscatorial sense), the 
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“Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle,” in the brown old 
“Book of St. Albans.” For poetry of great mark and likeli- 
hood, unclasp that precious and rare yolume (one of the rarest, 
says Beloe, in English literature), the “Secrets of Angling,” 
by J. Df{ennys], Lord of the Manor of Owlbury-sur-montem. 
Or, if you are a stickler for recent rhymes, croon to yourself as 
you wend streamward, while the lark winnows its way through 
silvery mist, and 


“From leaf to leaf the soul o’ the wind 
Seems sliding with the dew—” 


one or other of the “Newcastle Fishers’ Garlands,” * a series of 
lyrics which contain some as racy and lilting stanzas as any in 
our tongue. 


* The collection of Garlands referred to have, as poems, a claim on our 
critical recognition, apart from their mere angling significance. They are 
hearty, genial, vigorous compositions, of a strictly local growth, and replete with 
local colouring and imagery—veritable north-country lyrics, both in sentiment 
and accentuation. 

Though monotonous in subject, they are very various in treatment, and many 
are the chords struck in them between the extremes of the humorous and 
pathetic. As metrical essays, also, they have great merit; musical and har- 
monious in their cadences, when softer themes are touched, in stronger moods, 
there is a rough bluster in their rhythm, as of a Northumbrian wind that has 
battled with crags and scars. Coquet is not more changeful than they. They 
ripple athwart the shallows, purl and prattle amongst the pebbles, grow steady 
and masterful in the deep pools, and rush, headlong, down the currents. “ They 
are Coquet all over,” says Doubleday, one of their writers—adding, too modestly, 
that it is their chief merit. The love of Coquet is, in fact, the motive spring of 
most of these poems, certainly of all the best of them, and even a stranger, who 
has never set eyes on that beautiful stream, is made to feel, through their stanzas, 
something of the witchery it exercises on those who haunt its banks. 

That the habit of these annual lyrics should have fallen into desuetude from 
the year 1845 to the present time (when a new and improved edition, with 
continuations, is about to appear), must be matter of regret to every lover of the 
gentle craft and of the joyous science. It died out with the little knot of 
cheerful, enthusiastic, genial-minded men, its originators, men who sang the 
praises of Coquet as by simple vocation, and whose hearts pulsed to the pulsing 
of their favourite stream, till death severed the union. Peace be to their 
memory! and honour, and the love of all true anglers! Coquet may be a brave 
stream, but they have enhanced its bravery; about all its turns and windings, 
along its sheep-dotted haughs, amongst its rocks and boulders, wherever the 
trout dimples the eddies, and the midge and the “red-heckle” fall like thistle- 
down on its pools, shall linger, henceforth, the memory of their Garlands, lending 
a human charm and a new glory, neither “of wood nor water born,” to the 
miracle of its fairness. 
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Tor theology, on the other hand, have we not, inter alia, the 
work under review; and for science, Davy and his “Salmonia”; 
and Yarrell, angler and naturalist in one; and our latest “ angler- 
naturalist,” Cholmondeley Pennell: to say nothing of the ancients 
—Aldroyandus of Bologna, and Roman Salyiani, and Swiss Gesner, 
in whose ichthyological folios, a frequent chapter, “capiendi ratio,” 
finds quaint insertion.* 

And if this be not enough, travels by sea and land, ad- 
ventures, perils, “hair-breadth *scapes,-—you may find them all 
within the range of the angler’s bookshelf, so that we cease 
to wonder at the fact, that, in almost every large and miscel- 
laneous library (even where the owners are not professed 
Piscatorians), a nucleus of angling-books forms an important and 
esteemed feature. 

Much more might be said on this topic, and indeed the 
history of angling literature, which has yet to be undertaken,j 
would be neither an unprofitable nor untempting task, beckoning 
the student, as it does, away from the more beaten path of letters, 
and pointing to sequestered nooks, of the freshness and quaintness 
of which the uninitiated are little aware. Let us hope that, at 


* Very remarkable, we may mention, was the sudden effluence of natural 
science, which characterised the middle of the sixteenth century, on the Conti- 
nent. Since the days of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Pliny, there had been an 
utter dearth and a darkness that might be felt in that department of knowledge ; 
when simultaneously, and as if moved by a common impulsion, arose a bevy of 
meén who devoted their lives to clearing away the clouds of ignorance and 
superstition, that lowered heavily over the field of their research, and to whom 
the honour is due, if not of fitting the keystone into the arch, at least of laying 
the foundation, and raising much of the superstructure of the system of natural 
history as we possess it at this day. 

The works of Belon, Rondeletius, Salviani, and Gesner were all given to the 
world between the years 1553 and 1558. Aldrovandus followed soon after, but 
it was not till a century later that England, which, through its insular situation, 
probably, had not, until that time, participated in the movement, took it up in 
the person of Francis Willughby. 

Pre-eminent amongst the above philosophers was Conrad Gesner, who, in his 
abode by the blue waters of the Zurich lake, composed that vast compendium of 
natural lore, which remained a chief authority during more than two centuries, 
and has not even now been wholly set aside. 

+ Since the above was written, the hiatus has been, in a great degree, filled 
up by Mr, Osmund Lambert's able and scholarly “ Angling Literature,” and more 
recently by Rey. J. J. Manley’s excellent “ Literature of Sea and River Fishing,” 
one of the Official ‘ Handbooks ” of the International Fisheries Exhibition. 
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no distant epoch, some capable and persevering pioneer may 
undertake that pilgrimage, and summon us to tell our beads at 
shrines that have been ignored, or too long forsaken, 

It only remains for me to hope that my little work may 
prove a usetul manual to the Waltonian collector, to whose 
forbearance [ appeal, as a shield for its shortcomings. 


Te Wz 


A skeleton Chronicle of dated, redated, and undated editions and 


reprints, with dissimilar imprints, of Izaak Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler,’ enumerated in this work: 
DATE. PLACE. | PUBLISHERS. EDITORS, PAGE. 
| London Marriot — 269 
” ” Author 276 
» | ” 2 m7 278 
” Marri 5. Gape os 278 
1668 » Marriot; C. Harper 278 
1676 7 Marriot a 278 
1750 ” H. Kent Moses Browne 283 
1759 cn 5 x ee 285 
1760 * 'T. Hope and others Hawkins 286 
1766 - | J. Rivington and others ” 288 
1772 o R. & H. Causton Moses Browne 289 
1775 a J. & FP. Rivington Hawkins 291 
1784 <A J., F., & C. Rivington 7 291 
"1791 a a . F4 295 
1792 in Rivington and others 295 
1797 “ a ‘. ‘ 295 
1808 in 8. Bagster » 296 
1810 “3 ms 308 
1815 Ri on Hawkins, Ellis 300 
1822 m J. Smith Hawkins 303 
1823 in John Major R. Thomson 304 
1824 (2) 0) Maunder (?) @) 306 
1824 ma John Major Thomson, Major 306 
1824 ” Tege Hawkins 307 
1825 Fri Dove, printer Oo 4 307 
1825 Th Pickering 307 
1826 . mn 308 
1826 5 Tegg Hawkins 307 
[1828 7] 0 W. Cole — 307 
1833 Edinburgh, &c. | Chambers and others Hawkins, Rennie 308 
1884 London, &c. A, Bell and others - 308 
*1834 London A. Bell & Simpkin on 308 
"1834 Edinburgh, &c. | Fraser and others os 308 
1835 London John Major Thomson, Major 309 
1835 London, &e. Tegg and others Hawkins, Rennie | 308 
1836 London Pickering Nicolas 310 
1836 * A. Bell Hawkins, Rennie | 308 
*1836 Edinburgh, &c. | Fraser and another 5 308 
1837 London, &e. C. Tilt and others — $13 
1839 London Lewis Major 309 
1841 = Chidley 313 
1842 = Washbourne Major 309 
"1844 5 Sherwood & Bowyer — 313 
*[1844? on Piper Bros. & Co. — 313 
‘hist? or) Lockwood & Co. — 313 
*(1844?) | Philadelphia Lippincott == 313 
1844 London Bogue; Wix Major 313 
"1844 Manchester 8. Johnson Hawkins, Rennie | 308 
1846 ‘i 5 = 3808 
"1847 Dublin W. Curry ny 308 
"1847 Manchester T. Johnson ” 308 


* Those marked with a star had escaped our notice in 1864. 
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DATE. PLACE. PUBLISHERS. EDITORS. PAGE. 
1847 New York Wiley & Putnam Bethune 815 
1848 Pe + ” » Ban 
"1848 Liverpool 'T. Johnson Hawkins, Rennie | 308 
*1849 London, &e. J. Johnson, &c. oa 
{1849?] | Manchester T. Johnson 85 
1851 London H. Kent Causton Moses Browne 
*1851 Manchester T. Johnson Hawkins, Rennie 
1852 New York Wiley & Putnam Bethune 
1853 London Ingram, Cooke & Co. “Ephemera” 
1854 n N. Cvoke ” 
1856 a Bohn EB. Jesse 
*1857 Manchester Johnson Hawkins, Rennie 
1857 Halifax Milner & Sowerby B93 
1858 London Groombridge = 
1859 * Routledge “ Ephemera” 
*1859 New York Wiley & Putnam Bethune 
1859 Hamburg Solomon “ Ephemera” 
1860 London Nattali & Bond Nicolas (1836) 
1861 is Bohn Jesse 
1863 an Bell & Daldy, Low ae 
1864 a Bell & Daldy — 
1865 S Bell & Daldy, Low — 
1866 Boston Ticknor & Fields —_ 
1866 a Little, Brown, & Co. Major (1844) 
1866 New York Wiley & Sons Bethune 
1867 Boston Little, Brown, & Co. Major (1844) 
1869 London A. Murray 
1870 ~ S Bell & Daldy Jesse 
1872 oa A. Murray => 
1875 a G. Bell & Sons —= 
1875 ” Chatto & Windus Nicolas (1836) 
1876 , G. Bell & Sons Jesse 
1876 E. Stock 
1877 ” ” = 
1878 on Routledge “Ephemera ” 
1878 a F. Warne G. C. Davies 
1878 xi Ward, Lock, & Co. — 
1879 1 G. Bell & Sons —_ 
1879 af “Fishing Gazette” —_ 
1880 New York Wiley & Sons Bethune 
{1880] | London E. Stock —— 
1881 London, &e. Routledge “ Ephemera” 
1881 Philadelphia Lippincott Major (1844) 
1881 London Strahan & Co. (») 
1882 iD William Griggs] 
1883 ‘ Nimmo & Bain Major (1844) 
The following editions have appeared since “The Chronicle” was 
published.—R. B. M. (see note, p. 329). 
1883-4 | London “ Angler's Journal” Alfred 
1884 New York Crowell & Co. Major 
1885 London W. H. Allen & Co. Alfred 
1886 London Cassell & Co, Morley 
1888 London Low & Co. Marston 


a 
* Those marked with a star had escaped our notice in 1864. 


THE CHRONICLE 


OF 


THE “COMPLEAT ANGLER” 


OF IZAAK WALTON AND CHARLES COTTON. 


Tue apparition of the “Compleat Angler,’ in the year of 
grace and revolution, 1653, formed an antithesis in itself, to which 
the almost immediate sale of the entire edition gave increased 
point and emphasis. Corydon piping, you might say, 
tenui avend, amongst the horse-hoofs and athwart the 
lances .... the most peaceful of Pastorals ushered into 
and accepted by the world at the stormiest and most 
turbulent of times. Quiet-hearted men there must still have been 
in England, whose feet never ceased to brush the dew from 


* “The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a 
Discourse of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 

“Simon Peter said, I go a fishing ; and they said, We also wil go with thee. 
John 21, 3. 

“London, Printed by T. Maxey for Rich. Marriot, in S. Dunstans Churchyard, 
Fleet street, 1653.” 

Collation: 4 to r 3 in eights; or pp. xvi. 246. The first sentence of the 
title is engraved on scroll, with dolphins above and below, and clusters of fish 
pendant on either side. 

The first copies that left the press are distinguishable by several misprints 
which do not exist in the later impressions of the edition. Some of these may 
be mentioned : the recto of 4 3, has “dilgence” for “diligence”; p. 68, “field” 
instead of “fields”; p. 88, “Fordig” for “Fordidg”; p. 152, “Padoch” for 
“Padock”; and p. 245, “contention” instead of “contentment” “ Topsel of 
frogs” appears in the margin of some copies on p. 151; and an alteration in the 
position of one of the cuts of fish has also been made. This occurs at p. 71 
(misprinted 81) where the trout was first placed in the middle of the page and 
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meadow and river-bank—who, while house was divided against 
house, and hand raised against hand, still sought their pastime 
and philosophy in their accustomed haunts, and seated under 
honeysuckle hedges, in the heat of the day, scanned the pages of 
the “Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” while the river rippled 
and the throstle piped, or summed up their sport at nightfall, 
in wayside hostels, such as the father of their craft was wont 
to eulogise, with a comely hostess to bid them welcome, “ layender 
in the windows,” and “twenty ballads stuck against the wall.” 
A pleasant side-picture enough, if contrasted with the 
discord and desolation going on elsewhere—with the hurtling 
(almost within earshot, perchance) of hostile squadron with 
squadron—the “thunder of the captains and the shouting,” and 
the “garments rolled in blood.” 
It was in the beginning of the merry month of May, the 
angler’s special month, that this book,* the various phases and 


afterwards removed to the foot, fur the greater convenience, we may suppose, of 
printing from the copper plate. 

‘That the type of the whole work was not kept standing (as we were at one 
time inclined to believe), and what was, virtually, a second edition taken from it 
after the correction of errors, seems to be disproved by the fact that the printer 
had but a small fount at his disposal, for he is occasionally compelled to use the 
letter q inverted, in place of b, and this occurs at short intervals throughout the 
book. The earlier and uncorrected impressions appear to have been, for the most 
part, gathered together by the binder, and such copies as contain the greatest 
number of misprints were indubitably earlier than those in which the printers’ 
errors have been corrected. The book also contains many misprints that have 
escaped correction in all the copies we have examined: the recto of 4 8, has 
“observatiens " ; p. “sighs” for “sights”; p. 90, “snn” for “sun”; p. 154, 
“your” for “ your p- 163, “the” for “they”; p. 169, “ate” for “late” ; 
p. 225, “in” for “it”; and there are many others. It may also be noted that 
the pagination of sheet F is in all copies irregular, running 69, 80, 81, 72, 37, 84, 
85,76, 77, 88, 89, 80. 

* The first trace of its existence is found in an advertisement on the last 
page (2716) of No. 179 of “The Perfect Diurnal . . . From Munday May 9 to 
Munday May 16, 1652” {1653}. There are five book-advertisements, and one of 
the loss of two geldings, in this number. The second book-advertisement runs 
thus: “The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man's Recreation, being a 
Discourse of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers, of 
18 pence price. Written by Iz. Wa. Also the known play of the Spanish Gipsee, 
never till now published. Both printed for Richard Marriot, to be sold at his 
shop in Saint Dunstans Churchyard, Fleet Street.” Another advertisement, 
beginning, “There is newly extant, a Book of 18d. price, called the Compleat 
Angler, etc.,” is found at the foot of the last page (1470) of No. 154 of the 
“Mercurius Politicus. . .. From Thursday, May 19th to Thursday May 26, 
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metamorphoses of which we haye undertaken to chronicle, first 
appeared. And we may picture to ourselves, if we will, the 
sober-coated fraternity of the angle wending, one by one, through 
the crowd of sour-faced Puritans, up the great thoroughfare 
of Fleet Street, to purchase, at Master Richard Marriot’s, the 
new treatise on a sport that had found few chroniclers * hitherto, 


1653.” The “Epistle dedicatory,” addressed “To the right worshipful John 
Offley of Madeley Manor in the county of Stafford, Esq.,” is signed “Iz. Wa.” and 
the author's name in full does not appear on the title-page before the edition of 
1676. The commendatory verses in the second edition are, however, inscribed to 
“Mr, Izaak Walton.” * 

Under the title of the “New River at Hornsey,” we find an article in Hone’s 
“Tiveryday Book” (Oct. 10, 1826), which, from internal evidence, appears to 
have been written by Charles Lamb's friend, George Dyer. At the close of it 
occurs the following :— 

“Allow me to refer to one of ‘Captain Wharton's Almanacs,’ as old Lily 
calls them in his ‘Life and Times,’ and point out what was perhaps, the earliest 
advertisement of Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler.’ It is on the back of the dedi- 
cation leaf to ‘ Hemeroscopeion: Anni /Erw Christiane, 1654.’ The Almanac was 
published, of course, in the preceding year, which was the year wherein Walton's 
work was printed.” 

The advertisement, with one or two trifling variations, is the same as those 
given above. 

The writer goes on to say: “This advertisement I deem a bibliomaniacal 
curiosity. The first edition of Walton, a ‘booke of eighteen pence price!’ We 
can imagine the good old man, on the day of publication, walking from his house 
‘on the north side of Fleet Street, two doors west of the end of Chancery Lane,’ 
to his publisher and neighbour just by, ‘Richard Marriot, in St. Dunstan's 
Churchyard,’ for the purpose of inquiring * how the book went off. ” 

* Not so few, however, as is stated by Hawkins, who in his first reprints, 
limits the number of antecedent angling works to four, and eventually to five, 
viz.:; “ The Treatyse of Fyshynge wythe an Angle,” forming part of the Book of 
St. Albans, 1496. Leonard Mascall’s “ Booke of fishing with Hooke and Line,” 
1590. 'Taverner’s “Certaine Experiments concerning Fish and Frvite,” 1600. 
Dennys’ “ Secrets of Angling,” 1613, and Barker's “ Art of Angling,” 1651. 

To these may be added Gryndall’s “Havvking, Hunting, Fouling, and 
Fishing, with the true measures of Blovving,” 1596; Dubravius’ “ Neue Booke of 
good Husbandry,” 1599, “La Maison Rustique,” 1600; the “Briefe Treatise of 
Fishing, with the Art of Angling,” included in the “ Jevvell for Gentrie,” 1614, 
and Markham’s “ Young Sportman’s Instructor,” circa 1650. 

But it must be borne in mind that of the above, the tracts, both of Mascall 
and Gryndall, and the “Briefe T'reatise of Fishing,” are but re-issues with 
variations, of portions of the Book of St. Albans, and that Taverner and 
Dubravius limit their instructions to the treatment of fish in ponds, 

That there may have been other treatises on the sport, since lost to the 
world, seems probable from the fact that Walton, in his letter to Venables, given 
in the “Experienc’d Angler” (1662), speaks of having “read and practised by 
many books of this kind before made public ;” while in the “ Compleat Angler” 
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but which was destined to date its royalty from that very epoch 
and that very publication. 

A diminutive octayo,* clad in a modest overcoat of brown 
calf—such were the form and fashion of the book as it first 
appeared. Not a noticeable book, amongst others, by any means, 
and yet superior to most of its class in point of adornment, by 
virtue of those plates of fish, which the author thought it just to 
indorse with his approyal,t and which are. indeed, very daintily 
and delicately handled. 

There is no name attached to these engravings, but they 
are ascribed, with a great show of probability, to the noted French 
engraver, Pierre Lombart, at that time resident in this country, 
and whose talent was mostly devoted to book-illustration. Sir 
Harris Nicolas, though giving the preference to Lombart, suggests, 
at the same time, as a possible candidate for the honour, Faith- 
orne or Vaughan, the latter of whom was certainly employed by 
Marriot on other work.t 


(chap. xii. p. 228, first edition) he quotes what he calls “an old Rhime, out of an 
old Fish Book,” on the origin of which no light has hitherto been thrown. 

John Hockenhull, on the other hand, in his “ Pleasant Hexameter Verses in 
Praise of Mr. Barker’s Book of Angling,” asks,— 

“Markham, Ward, Lawson, dare you with Barker now compare?” Who 
was Ward? remained a bibliographical nut uncracked till quite recently, when 
the Rey. H. N. Ellacombe opined in “Notes and Queries” that he was probably 
the translator of “ The Secrets of Maister Alexis of Piemont, by him collected out 
of divers excellent authors, and now newly corrected and augmented, 1614-15.” 

Ward’s edition of Alexis contains two recipes—the first, “To catch River 
Fish,” the second, “ How to take great store of Fish.” The editor of “ Notes and 
Queries” objected that, among Ward's publications, was no substantive work on 
angling, but this, in the present case, is scarcely an objection at all, Lawson 
being in precisely the same position, while even Markham was but a trader in 
other men’s wits, as far as his treatises on the sport are concerned. The three 
men are not unfairly linked, and it must be remembered that at the period in 
question (Hockenhull’s verses were probably written before the advent of Walton, 
and certainly of Venables) a triad of original angling writers would have been 
hard to find. 

* Sir John Hawkins calls it a “small duodecimo,” and subsequent writers 
have faithfully, but erroneously repeated his description. 

f “And let me adde this, that he that likes not the discourse should like the 
pictures of the Trout and other fish, which I may commend, becauso they concern 
not myself.” T’o the Reader of this Discourse.” irst Edition. 

} For biographical and other particulars respecting theee artists, sce Bryan's 
“Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” Bohn, 1858. 

Some mention of Lombart occurs, also, in Evelyn's “ Sculptura, or the 
History and Art of Chalcography and Engraving in Copper,” 1662. 
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The belief, current formerly, that they were wrought on 
plates of silver, seems negatived by the fact of their having 
served for no less than four editions of “The Compleat Angler,” 
and the same number of Venables’ work, an amount of durability 
of which silver plates would hardly haye been capable.* 

They were re-engrayed, in reverse, by a less artistic hand, 
for the fifth edition, a cireumstance which has escaped notice. 

The fish illustrated in this edition are the trout, pike, carp, 
tench, perch, and barbel. 

Copies of this edition, though rare at the present time, seem 
to have been still more so, as far as ayailable purposes went, 
at the period of Hawkins’ first re-issues; for that editor not only 
confesses that he had never met with the second edition,+ but 
leaves it to be inferred that the first and third had equally 
escaped his research. Thus he asserts, erroneously, that “*‘ the 
Compleat Angler’ came into the world attended by laudatory verses 
by several writers of that day,’ and fixes the date of the first 
edition at “about 1660”. 

The genus angling-book collector existed, in fact, at the 
epoch in question, only in embryo, and not a few copies, we may 
suppose, were lying perdu on high shelves and in out-of-the-way 
corners, unappreciated, if not altogether forgotten. 

Passing out of fashion, the book had also passed out of 
sight; but the divining-rod of bookseller and bibliophilist was 
soon to do its work,f and whateyer copies still exist haye been 


* Sir John Hawkins, in his fourth edition (1784) says, ‘“ There is great” 
reason to suppose that the plates were of steel.”—‘ Life of Mr. Izaak Walton,” 
p, xiii, 

, } ‘Life of Mr. Izaak Walton,” p. xxviii. 1760. In the edition of 1784 the 
avowal in question is suppressed, but there is no internal evidence that Hawkins 
had been more successful in his search at that period. 

{It is a curious phenomenon in the old book trade,” says Mr. Burton, in 
his amusing volume, “The Book-Iunter,” “that rarities do not always remain 
rare; volumes seeming to multiply through some cryptogamic process, when we 
know perfectly that no additional copies are printed and thrown off. ‘The fact is 
that the rumour of scarcity- and value and of a hunt after them, draws them from 
their hiding-places, If we may judge from the esteem in which they were once 
held, the Elzevirs must have been great rarities in this country, but they are 
now plentiful enongh—the heavy prices in the British market having no doubt 
sucked them out of dingy repositories in Germany and Holland, so that even in 
this department of commerce the law of supply and demand is not entirely 
abrogated. He who dashes at all the books called rare, or even itl rare, by 
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transferred, since then, to known hands, and promoted from dust 
and oblivion to a distinguished place among the crown jewels 
of their possessors. 

Their yalue has, of course, risen accordingly. In Dr. 
Bethune’s time (1847), a fine and perfect copy of the first edition 
was estimated by him at twelve guineas; the same is now worth 
from 70/. to 80/., and even more,—an enhancement of yalue in 
which the other editions haye not participated. This adyance 
will probably continue, for the number of collectors has increased 
and is increasing, with whom the rule obtains, aut Cesar, aut 
nullus, A First Walton confers distinction on its owner. A 
Second is but a Second, though it may be rarer. If a copy be 
perfect, its condition somewhat affects its value, but an imperfect 
copy seeks a market in vain, save at a low price. Auction prices 
are but fallible guides, for copies rarely reach the auction room: 
and the prices, at which they may have been occasionally sold 
there, afford no criterion of their true yalue. Nevertheless, as 


Clement and his brethren, will be apt to suffer the keen disappointment of 
finding that there are many who participate with him in the possession of the 
same treasures. In fact, let a book but make its appearance in that author’s 
*Bibliothéque Curieuse, Historique et Critique, ou Catalogue Raisonné de Livres 
difficiles 4 trouver,’ or in Graesse’s ‘Trésor de Livres Rares et Précieux,’—let it 
be mentioned as a rarity in Ebert’s ‘ Allegemeines Bibliographisches Lexicon,’ or 
in Debure, Osmond, or the ‘ Repertorium Bibliographicum,’—such proclamation 
is immediate notice to many fortunate possessors who were no more aware of the 
value of their dingy-looking volumes than Monsieur Jourdain knew himself to be 
in the habitual daily practice of talking prose.”—P. 211. 

That copies of the early editions of the “Compleat Angler” have been 
multiplied within the last thirty years, by some such agency as that suggested 
in the above extract, is all but certain. They have not ceased, however, to 
belong to the category of rare books, a fact for which their size and the familiar 
uses to which the work has been applied, account in a great degree. Employed 
as the angler’s pocket companion, many copies have, no doubt, succumbed to the 
process of combined wear and tear, while others may have perished by mischance, 
dropped, unconsciously, by Piseator in the high grass by the river side, or 
carelessly left behind ou the mossy bank where he had indulged in his afternoon's 
siesta. 

The writer of the preface to Stock’s recent facsimile of the edition of 1653, 
adopts the same view and says: “This was.a book. . . to be pushed into corners 
of fishing baskets, crammed into well-filled pockets, hugged over rupning stream, 
or deep and shady pool, thrown down anywhere in the excitement of a bite, and 
exposed to all the perils by land and water known to beset the small properties 
of that class of men who “hate contentions, and love quietnesse, and vertue, and 
angling.” 
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showing an approximatiye value in former times, we have retained 
some of the statistics given in our former edition.* 

Learned commentators haye cudgelled their brains perse- 
veringly to discover out of what mine the author of this favourite 
work dug his ore. One of them suggests a certain “Treatise on 
the nature of God,” attributed to Bishop Morton, and published 
in 1599. Another points to Heresbach’s “Foure Bookes of 
Husbandry,” translated from the Latin, in so delightful and 
picturesque a form, by Barnaby Googe, in 1572.4 And a third 
suggests Plutarch’s dialogue on the problem, “Whether water 
or land Animals are most crafty,” as Englished by Dr. Philemon 
Holland, in 1602. 

In our opinion the real mine was Izaak’s fertile wits, and the 
pure gold he gives us, his own gold and nobody else’s. 

It had been the fashion, both in classical and mediaeval 
times, to adopt the colloquial form in pastorals, and frequently 
to make the composition turn on a discussion between the yarious 
interlocutors as to the relative merits of the yocation of each. 
This fashion and frame-work Walton adopted, but wrought out 
his subject in a manner essentially original, and which it is 


* These statistics are as follows :—Haworth, 892, 10]. 15s. Milner, 151, 151. 
Higgs, 34, 11/7. Pickering, first sale, 301, 117. 11s, Nassau, pt. ii., 905, 31. 108. 
Bindley, pt. iv. 884, 6/. Jadis, presentation copy, russia, 13/. 138. Utterson, 
111, 15s. Gardner, 2326, mounted with guards and some words mended, 
10]. 178. 6d. A facsimile copy in manuscript, beautifully transcribed in imitation 
of the original, with the old plates inlaid, and with the Rev. Mr. Cotton’s note on 
the fly-leaf (This copy of Izaak Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler’ is true, accurate, 
and faithful, ad verbum verbo, usque ad maculam”), was sold, at the dispersion of 
that gentleman’s collection, for 4/. 4s. Beckford Library, Nov. 1883, 871. 

+ Another suggestion as to Walton’s indebtedness might have been directed 
to Heresbach’s “ De venatione, Avevpio atque Piscatione” (appended to the Latin 
version of the “ Husbandry”), with which the “Compleat Angler” has a far 
more intimate analogy. ‘The treatise in question is in the dialogue form, and the 
interlocutors (five in number) have names significant of their several vocations. 
Accordingly Philotherus eulogises the sport of hunting. agus descants on the 
pastime of hunting the hare, the fox, the badger, and the stag. Dlaphorrhous 
passes in review the chase of the deer, the wild bear, the wolf, the boar, ete. 
Ornitheuta treats of the sport of fowling, and Halieus describes the different 
modes of fishing, and the varieties of fish. The similarity of design is evident, 
but the resemblance goes no further. A loose and garbled translation of this 
treatise may be found in Liger’s “ Théitre d’Agriculture,” 4to. 1713, and a more 
complete and faithful translation has been given, recently, in “Ihe Angler's 
Note-book.” 
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impossible to identify, beyond a few mere superficial features, 
with the productions of any of his forerunners or contemporaries. 
He wrote his book in a charmingly homely and unconyentional 
style, with the same pen that wrote his “ Lives,”—those “ Lives ” 
that for their tenderness, piety, and pathos, have never been 
surpassed, and that haye won from a great poet of our own times 
a recognition that we may cite here, in that it can scarcely .be too 
frequently repeated : 


“Walton’s ‘Book of Lives’: 
There are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an Angel's wing. With moistened eye, 
We read of faith and purest charity, 
In Statesman, Priest, and humble citizen : 
O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live; what blessedness to die ! 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart—like glow-worms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray; or seen—like stars on high, 
Satellites burning, in a lucid ring, 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory.” 


To give an analysis of the “Compleat Angler,” on the present 
occasion, would be a superfluous labour; and an appreciation, 
even, of its merits, seems equally uncalled for, for we are safe in 
asserting that there are few libraries in the land, worthy of the 
name, in which, in one shape or other, it does not hold a foremost 
and an honoured place. 

The success of Walton's first essay in angling literature 
seems to have stimulated him to increased effort in preparing 

the second for the press. The work was, in fact, 
me all but re-written; more than one-third was added to 
1655. its original bulk, and many improvements were intro- 
duced into it. The interlocutors are three, in this 


* “<The compleat angler or the contemplative man’s recreation. Being a 
discourse of rivers, and fish-ponds, and fish, and fishing. Not unworthy the 
perusal of most anglers.” The second edition much enlarged. John 21, 3. 
Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing, they said unto him, we also go with 
thee. London, printed by T. M. for Rich. Marriot, and are to be sold at his shop 
in St. Dunstans Church-yard Fleet-street. 1655. 12, 
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edition: Piscator, Venator, (who takes the place of Viator— 
we are sorry to lose Viator), and Auceps. The chapters are 
twenty-one in number, the type, however, being larger than 
in the previous edition. Some very slight variations occur in 
the Dedication, but several passages were added to the “ Address 
to the Reader,’ wherein Walton says, “that in this second 
impression there are many enlargements, gathered both by my 
own observation and the communication of my friends.” 

To the plates of fish are added the bream, the eel, the loach, 
and the bullhead; and the commendatory yerses appear, in this 
edition, for the first time.* 

Mr. Bindley, the eminent book-collector, was of opinion that 
perfect copies of the second edition are rarer even than the 
first, and he was perhaps right. The book, nevertheless, as we 
have observed, does not command the same high prices.} 

The third edition was issued in 1661,} but, before many copies 
had been sold, and for some reason (not now discoverable, though 
possibly pecuniary), the sale of the book was transferred from 


* Collation: 4 to q in 12s.; or, pp. xxiv, 5, i (blank), iii (Contents), 
i (blank): The engraved scroll is again used on title. The commendatory verses 
are by seven writers. The first “To my dear brother-in-law Mr. Izaak Walton ” 
is signed “Jo. Floud, Mr. of Arts;” the next “C. H., Mr. of Arts,” that is 
“Ch. Harvie” as given in 1676; then follow “Tho, Weaver, Mr. of Arts,” 
“Edw. Powel, Master of Arts,” “Alex. Brome,” “Rob. Floud, C.,” and “Henry 
Bayley, Artium Magister,” 

} Haworth, 895, 3. 158. Milner, 152, 61. 15s. Higgs, 36 and 37, 37. 15s. and 
31. 98. Cotton, 160 and 161, 3/. 6s. and 41. 6s. Valentine, 229, 51. 5s. Pickering, 
first sale, morocco, 303, 7/. 10s. (Seven copies were disposed of at Pickering's 
second sale, but of these five were imperfect.) Nassau, pt. ii, 906, 2I. 8». 
Bindley, pt. iii., 1933, 2. 10s. Towneley, pt. i., 804, 21. 15s. Jadis, morocco, 
61. 10s. Heber, pt. viii., title inlaid, 37. Utterson, morocco, 6/. 12s. 6d. Gardner, 
2327, 21. 17s. 

¢ “The Compleat Angler or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing.” To which is added The Laws, 
of Angling: with a new Table of the Particulars in this Book. The third Edition 
much enlarged. 

“London, Printed by J. G. for Rich. Marriot, at his shop in St. Dunstans 
Church-yard, Fleet-street : 1661.” 

Sigs. A to s in eights, or pp. xvi., 255, i (blank), vii (the laws of angling). 

Haworth, 897, 11. Milner, 153, 4l. 7s, Higgs, 38 and 39, 3/. 15s. and 2. 12s. 
Valentine, 230 and 231, 2/. 6s. and 2/7. 9s. Walsh, 89, 3/. 16s. Pickering, first 
sale, 304 and 305, 41. and 31. 5s. Taylieure, 233, 2/. 6s. Haslewood, 1498 and 
1499, 31. 16s. and 21. 38. 6d. Jadis, 41. 3s. Skegg, 3l. 6s. Utterson, 31. 13s. 6d. 
Gardner, 21. 188. Bliss, 31. 
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Richard Marriot to Simon Gape, by whom the remainder of the 

impression was sent forth with a fresh title-page 

Ba dated 1664. The “Bpistle Dedicatory” and the 

et address “To the Reader” were at the same time 

. reprinted with some orthographical, but no other, 
alterations. 

Although the work is stated in the title-page to be “much 
enlarged,” this must apply rather to a comparison with the 
first edition, as the changes in the body of the work are but 
few and unimportant, with reference to the second. In the 
Dedication a few phrases are altered, the Address to the Reader 
is rehandled, a new Table of Contents is given, Alex. Brome’s 
Commendatory Verses are omitted (why we know not), and the 
chapter on the Laws of Angling (as indicated in ‘the title) appears 
for the first time. 

In the fourth edition, published in 1668, we have 
pyuth a mere paginary reprint of its immediate forerunner, 
is63¢ With the exception of the “errata,” which are here 

corrected in the work. 

Tt was followed, in 1676, by the fifth, which sometimes 

bears the title of “The Universal Angler,” when 
ade consisting of Walton, Cotton, and Venables in con- 
1676.~' junction. Twenty pages were added to the work in 

this edition, and further improvements introduced. 


* «The Compleat Angler or the contemplative man’s recreation. . . . The 
third edition much enlarged. London, printed for R. Marriot, and are to be sold 
by Simon Gape, neer the Inner Temple Gate in Fleet-street, 1664.” 

+ The former part of the title the same as the preceding. 

“The fourth Edition, much corrected and enlarged. London, Printed for 
R. Marriot, and are to be sold by Charles Harper, at his Shop, the next door to the 
Crown near Sergeants-Inn in Chancery-Lane, 1668.” Collation: a to s in eights ; 
or pp. Xvi. 255, i (blank), vii (The laws of angling), i (blank), viii (Contents and 
Table). 

Haworth, 899, 11.198. Milner, 154, 21. 15s. Higgs, 41, 31. 1s. Cotton, 163, 
31.178. Valentine, 232, 31. 3s, Pickering, first sale, 306, 41, Bindley, pt. iii., 
1934, 15s. ‘Taylienre, 234, 11. 5s. Haslewood, 1500 and 1501, 32. 18. and 17. 12s. 
White Knights, 4361, 1. 2s. Jadis, 41. 

} We give the titles and collation of the collective work, 

The scroll of the engraved title has on this occasion been “ worked over,” 
much to its detriment, and “The first part,” engraved underneath it. “ Part I. 
Being a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing. Written by Izaak 
Walton. The Fifth Edition, much corrected and enlarged, London, Printed for 
Richard Marriott, 1676.” 
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The union of Walton and Cotton has been perpetuated in 
all subsequent reprints, but Venables’ treatise, which, though 
meritorious, belongs to another order of composition, has since 
been excluded. 

The illustrations in the latter were, as before observed, 
duplicates of those given with the “Compleat Angler.” 

Here the series of editions published during the lifetime 
of the author comes to a close. Seven years later, and the old 
man laid down his pen, as he had already laid aside his rod, 
for ever; and, full of years, and of such honours as befitted his 


After which comes the collective title ; “The Universal Angler, Made so, by 
Three Books of Fishing. The First Written by Mr. Izaak Walton: The Second 
By Charles Cotton, Esq; The Third By Col. Robert Venables. All which may 
be bound together, or sold each of them severally. London, Printed for Richard 
Marriott, and sold by most Booksellers. mpcixxvi.” On the next page is a half- 
title: “Part I. Being a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing. 
Written by Izaak Walton. Whe Fifth Edition, much corrected and enlarged. London, 
Printed for R. Marriot, and are to be sold by Charles Harper at his Shop, the next 
door to the Crown near Sergeants-Inn in Chancery-Lane, 1676.” 24 preliminary 
pages, of which 1 blank; body of the work 275 pages. Laws of Angling and 
Table, 5 leaves. Sigs. 4 to v 3, in eights. 

Title to Second Part: “The Compleat Angler. Being Instructions how to 
Angle for a Trour or GrayLine in a clear stream. Part I. (Underneath 
engraved, the interlaced cypher of Walton and Cotton. 


“Qui mihi non credit faciat licet ipse periclum : 
Et fuerit scriptis aquior ille meis. 


London, Printed for Richard Marriott, and Henry Brome, in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
M.peLXxvi.” 4 preliminary pages; body of the work 112 pages. 4 3 to Hu 8, in 
eights. 

‘To Venables’ Treatise is also prefixed an engraved title: “ The Experiene’d 
Angler, or, Angling Improved.” In a scroll surrounded with tackle, a pike, &c. 
Underneath, “ Sold by Rich. Marriott.” 

Printed title to Third Part: “The Experienc’d Angler: or, Angling 
Improv’d. Being a General Discourse of Angling. Imparting the Aptest wa: 
and Choicest Experiments for the taking of most sorts of Fish in Pond or River. 
By Col. Robert Venables. The Fourth Edition, much enlarged. London, Printed 
for Richard Marriot, 1676.” 12 preliminary pages; body of the work 96 pages, 
not including Index, 6 pages. Sigs. from 4 3 to u 3, in eights. 

Haworth, 906, 2/. 6s. Milner, 156, 27. 16s. Higgs, 43, 3/. 38. Valentine, 
233, 2l. 88, Pickering, first sale, 307, 47. 8s. Lynch Cotton, 122, 2/. Prince, 
81. 6s., and with Walton’s autograph, 35/. White Knights, 1/. 6s. Bindley, 2176, 
with Walton’s autograph, 2/. 14s. Towneley, 4/. 8s, Hanrott, 1/. 7s. Utterson, 
21. 10s, The first, second, third, and fifth editions, sold at the dispersion of 
Cotton’s collection, 156, for 537. and the first five at Prince's sale, 129, for 
5Ol. 10s. ‘The same at Harwood’s sale, in 6 vols. (the sixth being Walton and 
Cotton, 1676, without Venables), for 42/. afterwards resold—Ferguson, 441. 
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meekness and his piety, was gathered to his rest.* And long and 
dreary was the interregnum that followed, and barren as “ from 
Dan to Beersheba,’—something of the grave’s silence and oblivion 
seeming to haye fallen both on Walton’s memory and on his work. 

He had set up a high standard in angling literature, but it 
found neither riyals nor imitators. During the seventy-four years 
that elapsed between the date of the fifth edition and that of 
the first revival, only five names of any note are met with in 
this field, Chetham, Franck, Howlett, Bowlker, and Brookes, 
Of these, four were mere makers of manuals, more or less praise- 
worthy, and the fifth (Franck) stands out in ludicrous relief, 
self-pilloried by his own ponderous pomposity of style and arro- 
gance of judgment.t 


* Alas! that no friendly and reverential veto interposed to cancel the doggerel 
graven on his tomb! 

} “Richard Franck, Philanthropus,” he styles himself. He was author of 
“Northern Memoirs, calculated for the Meridian of Scotland” (1694), in which 
he estimates Walton thus :— 

“Arnoldus. Isaac Walton stuffs his book with morals from Dubravius and 
others, not giving us one precedent of his own practical experiments, except 
otherwise, when he prefers the trencher before the trolling-rod ; who lays the 
stress of his arguments on other men’s observations, wherewith he stuffs his 
undigested octavo ; so brings himself under the Angler's censure, and the common 
calamity of the plagiary, to be pitied (poor man !) for his loss of time in scribbling 
and transcribing other men’s notions. These are the drones that rob the hive, 
yet flatter the bees they bring them honey. 

“Theophilus. I remember the book, but you inculeate his errata ; however, 
it may pass muster among common muddlers. 

“Arnoldus. No truly, I think not.” 

Curt and conclusive, of a surety! So by no stress of courtesy, may this 
despised and muddling abortion of poor Isaac’s be permitted to pass muster! 
And thereupon, one falls to thinking of the very many editions through which 
the condemned work has, after all, contrived to pass. How it has been illustrated 
by great artists, annotated by learned professors, been loved by readers of all 
classes, in all times, and treasured up as one of the most precious literary 
heirlooms of the age that produced it, while the pretentious “ Northern Memoirs ” 
can now hardly be had for love or money, and are ticketed very scarce” in the 
catalogues of antiquarian booksellers. Curt and conclusive, too, if thou couldst 
but have foreseen it, Master Richard Franck, Philanthropus ! 

That there are some good points, however, about “ Northern Memoirs ” 
cannot be denied. Its author was no cockney angler, He had gone further 
afield than pastoral Thames, or suburban Lea; he had thrown his fly on the 
waters of the great lakes, and had done battle with Salmo Jerox in his fastnesses, 
But his book on the whole, is as heavy and indigestible a lump of turgid rhetoric 
4s ever encumbered the angler’s bookshelf, or perhaps any bookshelf whatsoever, if 
the truth be told, 
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Was it through the decline of faith, and the waning of the 
old superstition that, during this intermediate period, the angler 
and his lore were alike dethroned from their high places ? 
Piscator, in the good old times, trod (in a figure) the dais, and 
wore cloth of gold, as a follower of the “Pleasures of Princes.” 
He stood apart from the profanum vulgus, by virtue alike of 
his grave and dignified demeanour, and of the cloud of spirituality 
and recondite erudition with which he surrounded his art. He 
was sui Je neris 


Piscator nascitur, non Jit, was his cool assumption, 
eyen Parnassus’ hill not seeming too lofty to serve him for a 
parallel. 

In his decadence, on the contrary, all was changed. Cloth of 
frieze became the fashion of his raiment, and his position the 
common, everyday level (or perhaps a degree lower), with the 
implied obligation of giving the wall to any hunting or hawking 
passer-by. And haying descended from his pedestal, the of zod- 
of, as usual, began to pelt him, with their jeers, and even a few 
indeed, who were not of the ot woddoi, and should have known 
better, stuck their burrs on him; and his literature, as we have 
just said, was dethroned with him, and lost, altogether, its ancient 
tone and standard. 

An angling writer (to establish a comparison) of this latter 
period, was apt to enter on the subject with a penny-whistle 
prelude of apology and deprecation. Smarting, it may be, from 
the sting of the Johnsonian definition of his sport, he wasted much 
mean and seryile pleading to prove the injustice of the insinuation. 
He crept through his treatise on all fours, as it were, and backed 
out of it at the close, ungraciously and disgracefully—shrinking, 
often enough, from affixing his sign-manual to his work, through 
a latent dread (not altogether unfounded) of being identified 
with the lexicographer’s memorable “ fool.” 

The antique scribe’s exordium, on the contrary, was in some 
such organ-note as this : 

“Since Pleasure is a rapture, or'power in this last age, stolne 
into the hearts of men, and there lodged up with such a carefull 
guard and attendance, that nothing is more supreame, or ruleth 
with greater strength in their affections, and since all are now 
become the sonnes of Pleasure and every good is measured by the 
delight it produceth: what worke unto man can be more thanke- 
full than the discourse of that pleasure which is most comely, 
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most honest, and giveth the most liberty to Divine meditation, and 
that, without all question, is the Art of Angling, which, haying 
ever beene most hurtlessly necessary, hath been the sport or 
recreation of Gop's Saints, of most holy Fathers, and of many 
worthy and reverend Devines, both dead and at this time breath- 
ing. Wor the use thereof (in its own true and unabused nature) 
carryeth in it neyther coyetousness, deceipt, nor anger, the three 
maine spirits which ever (in some ill measure) rule in all other 
pastimes ; neyther are they alone predominant, without the 
attendance of their severall handmaids, as Theft, Blasphemy, 
or Bloudshed; for in Dice-play, Cards, Bowles, or any sport 
where money is the goale to which mens minds are directed, 
what can man’s ayarice there be accounted other than a familiar 
robbery, each seeking by deceipt to couzen and spoyle other of 
that blisse of means which God had bestowed to support them 
and their families? ... But in this Art of Angling there is no 
such eyill, no such sinneful violence, for the greatest thing it 
coyeteth is, for much labour, a little Fish, hardly so much as 
will suffice nature in a reasonable stomacke: for the Angler must 
intice, not command his reward . . . shewing unto all men that 
will undergoe any delight therein that it was first invented, 
taught, and shall for ever bee maintained by Patience only. 
And yet I may not say only Patience, for her other three Sisters 
haye likewise a commanding power in this exercise, for Justice 
directeth and appointeth out those places where men may, with 
liberty, use their sport and neyther doe iniury to their neighbours, 
nor incur the censure of inciyility. Zemperance layeth downe 
the measure of the action and moderateth desire in such good 
proportion that no excesse is found in the overflow of their 
affections. Lastly /vrtitude inableth the minde to undergoe the 
trayell and exchange of weathers with a healthfull ease, and 
not to dispaire with a little expense of time, but to persevere 
with a constant imagination in the end to obtaine both pleasure 
and satisfaction . . . And thts you see this Art is good, as having 
no coherence of evill; worthy of use, inasmuch as it is mixed 
with a delightfull profit: and most auncient as being the recrea- 
tion of the first Patriarks.” * 


* “The Pleasvres of Princes, or Goodmens Recreations.” Small dto., 1614, 
Chap. 1. 
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Measure, if you can, the interval which separates the pitiful 
puerility, characteristic of our angling lore in its intermediate 
period, and the above solemn laudation, wherein the praise of 
the art may be said to culminate, associated, as it is, with all 
things that are “lovely and of good report,” named in a breath 
with the great, the wise, and the reverend, and, for an audacious 
and half profane apotheosis, caught up, as it were, in a glory, 
with the Saints of God! To measure the interval between these 
two is, alas! to fathom also the depth of the fall. 

But literary tastes, antecedently to this period, had undergone 
signal changes in a general sense, and not in the angling depart- 
ment solely. Artifice had too often been allowed to take the 
place of art, and “gilding refined gold,” and “ painting the lily,” 
had ceased to be the heresies they were once esteemed. To 
be simple and natural was a rule disused, in fact, whether in 
literature or in life; nature had exchanged roses for rouge, 
and simplicity had acquired a penchant for powder and patches, 

And at the acme of all this came Moses Browne (formerly 
pen-cutter, afterwards ordained priest, and the right man at 
the right time, in his own estimation . . .), bent on 
endowing the world with a new edition of the *Com- 2%, 
pleat Angler” enhanced with some finishing touches cit De ition, 
of his own. And by dint of oil and emery, elbow- 
grease, and self-sufficiency, a new edition was produced in such an 
advanced state of French polish, as was considered creditable 


* «The Compleat Angler: Or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. In Two 
Parts. Containing, I A large and particular Account of Rivers, Pish-ponds, 
Vish, and Fishing: Written by the ingenious and celebrated Mr. Isaac Walton. 
II. The best and fullest instructions how to angle for a Trout and Grayling in a 
clear Stream. By Charles Cotton, Esq.; and published by Mr. Walton. Com- 
prising all that has been accounted Valuable, Instructive, or Curious, that has 
ever appeared on this Subject. Interspersed with a Variety of practical Experi- 
ments; learned Observations; beautiful Descriptions ; philosophical, moral, and 
religious Reflections; Pieces of innocent Mirth and Humour; poetical Com- 
positions, &c., so as to render it entertaining to Readers of every Taste and 
Character whatsoever: with Exact Representations of all the Fish, and the 
Addition of several Copper Plates, designed as an Embellishment to the work. 
Carefully and correctly published, from the best editions, with a number of 
occasional Notes. By Moses Browne, Author of Piscatory Eclogues. To which 
are added, The Laws of Angling; and an Appendix, shewing at one View, the 
most proper Rivers, particular Haunts, Baits ; their Seasons, and Hours in the Day 
of Biting; General Directions in Practice, for every kind of Fish that is to be 
angled for; alphabetically disposed, in a Method peculiarly aa and ae yet 
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alike to the parts and patience of the manipulator. Old Izaak’s 
“inaccuracies” and “redundancies” were pruned away with an 
unsparing hand, and his “absurdities” suppressed altogether. His 
“rough places,” not to speak it profanely, were “made smooth,” 
and his “high places” brought, perhaps, a little low, by the same 
process. We acknowledge our obligations to Moses Browne for 
his revival of a book that had too long fallen into desuetude, but 
we mutter, anathema maranatha! in a mild sense, nevertheless, 
oyer such priggish impertinence. 

Moses Browne's first edition appeared, as has been shown, 
in 1750. Its general appearance indicated but little typographical 
progress during the hundred years that separated it from its first 
prototype. The woodcuts of fish are especially coarse and inferior 
to the corresponding plates in the edition of 1653, and the praise 
to be awarded to the more ambitious scenic illustrations, must be 
restricted to the choice of subject. 

The frontispiece shows, in the foreground, a languid-looking 
fine gentleman, in a cocked-hat and bob-wig, with a fish between 
his fingers, and a couple of rods, or rather pokers, lying at his 
feet, is seen seated, sub teymine fagi, by the side of a stream, in 
a pensive posture, while, in the middle distance, sits just such 
another fine gentleman, with just such another bob-wig and poker, 
his back turned to the spectator, and his legs, apparently, dangling 
in the water. These two loye-lorn Adonises represent, we presume, 
the ideal angler of the day, as he appeared in his court costume, 
in the suburban purlieus of Putney or Islington, more engrossed 
with his ruffles than his sport, and in the habit of inditing a sonnet 
to his “ Mistress’ eyebrow,” when the bleak left off biting. 

Browne's edition was preluded by an “Editor's Preface,” in 
which he certainly evinces much enthusiasm for his author. 
But how little he was acquainted with the incidents of Walton’s 


attempted. With short Rules concerning the Tackle, Baits, the several ways of 
Fishing, and Weather proper for Angling. 

“London: Printed and Sold by Henry Kent, at the Printing-office in Finch 
Lane, neax the Royal Exchange, mncct.” 12mo. 

Collation: 16 pages preliminary ; 312 pages, viii. (Index). Frontispiece by 
H. Burgh and five separate illustrations besides cuts of fish in text. 

Haworth, 908, 11s. Haslewood, additional illustrations, 27. 28. Valentine, 
235, 2s. 6d. Cotton, 165, 11. Taylieure, 235, 38. 6d. Edwards, 68. 6d. Milner, 
157, 78. Stace, 83, 28. 6d. Bindley, 6%. with Bowlker. lliggs, 19, 11. 3s. 
Pickering, 308, 48. and 68. White Knights, 9s. 
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life, and how yery gradually, in this respect, he flounders out 
of error into truth, may be judged by the fact that, while 
adyerting to Cotton’s contribution of the second part, he states 
that he (Cotton) marriep Waxroy’s pAvaurEr; an error which he 
repeats, nine years after, in his second edition, and only corrects in 
the third (1772), when he opens his eyes at last (thanks to Oldys’s 
Memoir) to the adoptive character of the relationship. 

The “Appendix” and “Short Rules,’ supplied by Browne, 
were useful additions to the original work. 

Browne's second reprint appeared in 1759, all but coming 
into direct collision with Hawkins’ first edition, published in the 
following year, and giving rise, as it was, to certain 
heart-burnings and jealousies on both sides. He 0%, 
announces it, in the title-page, as “ very much amended rt 
and improved.” iat: 

One of the improvements (not an infelicitous idea) was the 
inclosing “ within particular marks, the parts which treat merely 
of Directions for the Sport, that they may be passed oyer, and 
nothing but the entertaining parts of the Book present them- 
selyes for those to whom those other might appear dull and 
unpleasant; at the same time that it will answer the double 


* “The compleat angler; or, contemplative man’s recreation. In two parts. 
By the ingenious and celebrated Mr. Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton, Esq. ; I. 
Being a discourse of rivers, fish-ponds, fish, and fishing. II. Instructions how 
to angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear stream. Correctly and very accurately 
published. (With draughts of all the fish: ornamented with a number of copper 
plates, and a great variety of useful and copious notes.) By Moses Browne, 
author of Piscatory eclognes, ete. The Second Edition, very much amended and 
improyed. With the laws that concern angling. And an appendix, which shows 
at one view, the proper rivers, haunts, baits, seasons, and hours of biting: general 
directions, efc., for every fish that is to be angled for; alphabetically digested, in 
a method singularly useful, and never yet attempted. With short rules relating 
to the tackle, baits, the several ways of angling, and weather improper and 
proper for the sport. The whole comprising all that is valuable, instructing, 
or curions, that has appeared on the subject. Peter saith unto them, .... 
John xxi. 8. London: printed and sold by Henry Kent, ete. 1759.” 12”. 

Collation: frontispiece, pp. xxiv, 216; front. part 2; pp. 217-340, viii. 
(Index), and 8 plates. 

Higgs, 44, 1. 1s. Cotton, 166, 10s., and with an autograph of Moses 
Browne, 11. 4s. Taylieure, 237, 5s. Donovan, 902, 3s. Milner, 158, 7s. 6d. 
Stace, 84, 3. 6d. Lowndes, 714, 4s. Walsh, 74, 2s. 6d. Ilaslewood, 10s. 6d. 
Pickering, first sale, 6s. White Knights, 17. 3s. Bindley, 17. 17s. Skettell, 2. 
Stanley, 3/. 5s. Towneley, 31. 15s. Strawberry Hill, 3/. Utterson, 1/. 5s. 


Crawford, 17. 198. 
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purpose that such who want more immediately to peruse the 
aforesaid Directions, &e., may find them more readily by these 
marks and follow them (as in a chain) through the seyeral pages.” 

The above is extracted from the “ Editor's Preface,” which 
for this edition had been re-written, giving a few more details of 
Walton’s career, but perpetuating, as we have already shown, the 
old error touching his relationship with Cotton. 

Some new engravings (four in number) are also added to 
this reprint, from the same hand, that of H. Burgh. 

Browne’s spurious revival was now to be succeeded and 
superseded by another and more permanent one, that of Mr. John 

Hawkins, in 1760, and the announcement of which 
Rete in the prints of the day gaye rise, as we have just 

1760." "Said, to sundry skirmishes and passages of arms 

between the rival editors. 

We hardly know whether the triumph of the “Compleat 
Angler,” on its first advent, in the thick of the great Roundhead 
and Cavalier struggle, was an incident more paradoxical in its 
kind, than the re-establishment of the pastoral as an English 
classic in 


“The tea-eup times of hood and hoop, 


And when the patch was worn.” 


Perhaps we may infer from the fact, that the tide of affectation 
and false graces in literature was already beginning to ebb, and 


* “The Complete Angler; Or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing. In ‘Two Parts. he First 
written by Mr, Izaak Walton, The Second by Charles Cotton, Esq.; To which 
are now prefixed, The Lives of the Authors. Illustrated with Cuts of the several 
Kinds of River-Fish, and of the Implements used in Angling, Views of the 
principal Scenes described in the Book, and Notes Historical, Critical, and 
Explanatory. 

“London: Printed only for Thomas Hope, at the Bible and Anchor, opposite 
the North-gate of the Royal Exchange, Threadneedle Street ; and sold by him and 
Sackville Parker, at Oxford; Richard Matthews, at Cambridge, and Samuel 
Trimmer, at Derby. 1760.” 

Collation : frontispiece, pp. lvi. xxii. 304, portrait (Cotton), pp. xlviii., iv., ii., 
iv., 128, viii. (Index), 14 plates. The engravings, by Ryland, from designs by 
Wale, are dated 1759. Ryland’s history is a tragic one, he was executed on a 
charge and presumption of forgery, in 1783. 

Haworth, 912, 27. 11s. Higgs, 46, 11. 15s. Valentine, 237, 11. 4s. Cotton, 
168, 11. 7s, Strawberry Hill, in old red morocco, 151. Taylieure, 238, 178. 
Milner, 159, 21, 14s, Haslewood, 31. 32. Walsh, 71, 12s, Bindley, 11. 17s. 
White Knights, 17. 38. Skettell, 27. Stanley, 37. 5s, Towneley, 3I. 15s. Utterson, 
11. 5s. Crawford, 11. 108. 
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that the public taste was returning to a sounder and saner order 
of appreciations, 

At all events, in this new edition, the original text was 
restored to its primitive purity; the pruning-knife was not 
resumed ; all poetical tinkering was repudiated, and old Isaac’s “ re- 
dundancies,” “ superfluities,” and “ absurdities,” were brought back 
to light, and left to stand or fall on their own merits or demerits, 

It was a gage thrown down to Vandalism, whereat Vandalism, 
in guise of Moses Browne, was no doubt mightily astonished. 

Browne's recriminations, and the charges he brings against 
Hawkins of plagiarism and appropriation, seem to us quite un- 
founded. That Wale, in Hawkins’ reprint, adopted the same 
series of subjects for his illustrations as Browne's designer, is a 
fact, but these subjects rather forced themselyes on the choice 
of the artist, than were sought for by him, and were certainly the 
most salient, for artistic purposes, the work contained. This 
interpretation has been confirmed, in recent times, by the example 
of Stothard and Absolon, both artists of unquestionable originality, 
but who have worked in precisely the same grooves as their 
predecessors. Apart from this, the treatment of the subjects by 
Wale was altogether dissimilar; he avoided the anachronisms 
into which the former designer had fallen, and with the exception 
of the allegorical frontispiece, which, like most allegories, was 
mere “leather and prunella,” his series of drawings assuredly bore 
away the bell from those of his competitor. 

As to Browne’s asseyeration that Hawkins’ life of Walton was 
merely borrowed from his own, the charge is simply absurd. 
Browne wrote no life of Walton worthy of being so called. He 
merely swept together some loose biographical litter, in the course 
of his editing, but took no pains either to sift or to enlarge it as 
the years went by. 

Hawkins was the first biographer of Walton in any tangible 
sense, and it is on his foundation that after workers in the 
same field have built up the fabric to fuller and more complete 
dimensions. That his memoir is meagre, insufficient, sometimes 
inexact, is true, but to judge justly of it we must judge leniently, 
remembering how many and great were the difficulties that 
beset the task and that baffled the seeker. How essentially 
private, tranquil, and unobtrusive, for instance, Walton’s career 
was, from first to last; how, though associated with some of the 
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greatest and wisest of his time, he took no rank with them in 
public places, under the eyes of men, but sought them out in 
their retirement, sitting meekly at their feet, in their shadow . . . 
meekly, not servilely ; how, at a comparatively early age, he with- 
drew to his country retreat, hiding himself still more effectually in 
the seclusion of his study, and in those pastoral pursuits which were 
his chief delight ; and how, finally, he lived, for the most part, at a 
period of great political ferment and conyulsion, and in the midst 
of such doing and undoing as is apt to sweep away the traces of 
secondary eyents, and of the routine of ordinary existences. 

Writing biography under such circumstances is like decipher- 
ing the characters on a tomb, that the rains of centuries have 
channelled, and that moss and lichen have overgrown. <A word 
here, a line there, may be made out, but the most patient effort, 
the most unfailing sagacity, are required to produce a continuous 
and perfect transcript of the whole. 

The life of Walton, as we possess it now, is, in fact, a mosaic 
by many hands; but to Hawkins accrues the merit of having been 
the earliest worker in the quarry, if not the most consummate and 
successful one.* 

His edition of 1760 was in demy octayo, and of a goodly 
aspect, printed on fine paper, and with bold, legible type. Of 
the figures in the plates, it was stated in a note, that they were 
“dressed in the habit of the times,’ and the plates themselves 
were declared in an adyertisement to haye “cost upwards of a 
hundred pounds.” 

The work was also announced as being “the only correct 
and complete edition.” 

The biography of Walton extends to fifty-six pages, and that 
of Cotton, by W. O[ldys], to forty-eight. The annotation is copious, 
and has been, for the most part, retained in subsequent reprints. 

Wate Hawkins’ so-called second edition, in 1766, is but 
aire a re-issue of the first, with a new title-page. 

peers In proof that Browne's yersion had not fallen into 


* As Ihave pointed out in the notice of Walton prefixed to this edition, 
there can be little doubt that we owe most of our knowledge respecting Walton 
to Oldys, who furnished Hawkins with the ‘Lives,’ published by him, both of 
Walton and Cotton—R. B. Manston. 

+ “The Compleat Angler: or, Contemplative Man's Recreation. Tllustrated 
with upwards of thirty copper cuts of the several kinds of river fish, and of the 
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absolute disfavour, a third and last edition was produced in 
1772, “greatly improved in a number of places 

above any of the preceding ones, by the addition of ee. 
twenty pages and of several useful notes of Directions Third Edition, 
for the Sport. The Songs,” he adds, “that are simple ae 
and natural, wrote with humour and character, I have endeavoured 
to make still more agreeable by indulging myself in an incli- 
nation I found of setting each to music, as they now for the 
first time appear, and are my only public and perhaps my 
last attempt in which I shall aim to please myself or others in 
this way.” 

There is no life-belt like vanity in literary aquatics, and, 
armed with this accoutrement, Browne strikes out, persistently, 
in a sea that had grown over rough for him, and appeals, as 
before, to the public, for support and commendation, on the 
primitive and offensive ground of his tinkering and tampering. 
“T shall be pleased,” he says, “to haye the closest comparison 
made between us, with the acutest eye of the candid and judicious, 


implements used in Angling, views of the principal scenes described in the Book, 
engraved by Mr. Ryland. ‘To which is now prefixed, the Lives of the Authors 
and Notes Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. The Second Edition. London : 
Printed for J. Rivington, at the Bible and Crown, in St. Paul's Church-yard; 
J. Caslon, in Stationers Court ; and R. Withy, in Cornhill. mpcctxvi.” 

Milner, finely bound, 160, 5/. 15s. 6d. Higgs, 48, 1. 58. Valentine, 238, 
8s, 6d, Pickering, 309, 11. 1s. Haslewood, additional illustrations, 1. 11s. 6d. 
Walsh, 73, 11. 188. White Knights, 4364, 18s. Bindley, pt. iii, 1936, 98. 

* «The Compleat Angler: or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. In Two 
Parts. By the ingenious and celebrated Mr. Isaac Walton, and Charles Cotton, 
Esq. ; I. Being a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing. II. Instrue- 
tions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear stream. Correctly and very 
accurately published. (With draughts, of all the fish; ornamented with a 
number of copper plates, and a great variety of useful and copious notes.) By 
Moses Browne, author of Piscatory Eclogues, ete. The Eighth Edition, with the 
addition of all the songs set to music. Also the Laws that concern Angling. 
And an Appendix which shews at one view ... . rules concerning... . 
weather improper and proper for the sport. The whole comprising all that is 
valuable, instructing, or curious, that has appeared on the subject. Peter saith 
.... John xxi. 3. Walton’s own motto to First Edition. London: Printed 
and sold by Richard and Henry Causton (successors to the late Mr. Henry Kent), 
at the Printing Office, No. 21, Finch Lane, near the Royal Exchange. 1772.” 
8°. Collation: frontispiece, pp. xxiv., 238 (the last blank) ; front., pt. 2, pp. 231- 
368, viii. (Index), 8 leaves. The plates are the same as in the 1759 edition. 

Haworth, 909, 6s.; and 911, 13s. Valentine, 236, 5s. 6d. Higgs, 45, 2l. 38. 
Bindley, 9s. White Knights, 15s. Edwards, 6s. 6d. 
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especially the Poetical Parts, that cost me much labour, and 
indeed (the italics are ours) of necessity required my indispensable 
help.” 

That the public did not respond yery cordially to this 
pathetic and positive appeal, may be inferred from the fact, 
that our irreyerent editor's Walton-done-Browne seems to have 
sunk like a stone, soon after this, into the depths of Lethe, to be 
fished up therefrom no more—at least by him. 

But while we are seyere on the editor, let us be just to 
the man. Browne was a parvenu, it is true, but a parvenu in 
the most honest and honourable sense. From a very low rank 
in life, he made his way upward, by dint of energy and talent, 
and through much penury, neglect, and yicissitude, to the dignified 
position of Vicar of Olney, and afterwards Chaplain of Morden 
College, in Kent. In the record of his chequered career, no 
noticeable blot is to be discovered, and that he was infected with 
the prevailing literary foibles of the time is by no means to be 
visited on him alone.* 

Even on Waltonian ground, it is well to accord him what 
praise we may. That Hawkins was the reyiver, de facto, of 
the “Compleat Angler,” is undeniable; but how far he was 
stimulated thereto by Browne’s sham revival, is a question we 
will leaye open to the latter's advantage, if advantage there be. 
That Browne was really fond of the work he maltreated, is 
evident from his affectionate praise of it; and it is possible that 
out of that yery fondness sprang the errors of judgment that 


* Browne entered into holy orders, under the patronage of Hervey, author of 
the “ Meditations.” Besides his piscatory poems, he was the author of a yolume 
entitled “Sunday Thoughts,” and several other pieces, some of which are 
possessed of considerable merit. In his youth (he was born in 1703), he wrote 
two dramas, which were represented together, and have pretty nearly an equal 
degree of merit. They were “Polidus,” 1723, and “ All Bedevilled,” also 1723, 
Neither of them, however, was performed at a theatre royal, or even by regular 
actors ; but only by some gentlemen of the author's acquaintance, for their own 

. diversion, and the gratification of his vanity, at a place which, in the title-page, 
is called the private theatre, in St. Alban’s Street,—« Biographia Dramatica,” 
vol. i. 

“Tt was in his house,” says a Saturday Reviewer, “that Lady Hesketh 
lodged, when she came to the dreary lace-making town of Olney, to cheer the 
spirit of Cowper.” His poems, though they have not obtained a place in the 
general collections, are, in Southey’s opinion, “better entitled to it than some 
that are found there.” 
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have drawn down on him the strictures of Walton’s more respect- 
ful admirers 


Mawkins’ third edition was again a paginary reprint, and 
in the same form. Copies of this issue, as of the 
first, are searce. eee 

The fourth edition was published in 1784, “with 24 
large additions.” In the editor's (now Sir John - 
Hawkins) advertisement, he states that he had revised the work, 
and inserted “sundry such facts, discoveries, notices, authorities, 
and observations, as he flattered himself would greatly tend to 
improve it.” He then goes on to explain that he had 
enlarged the Life of Walton, and substituted a “new “shine 
account of Mr. Cotton, extracted, chiefly from his own — ition, 
writings, less diffuse and desultory than that which ay 
accompanied the former edition.” 

The suppressed memoir, as we haye already intimated, was 
the work of Oldys, whose initials are appended to it, and who 
died the year after its publication. The new biography was by. 
Hawkins himself. 

To the Appendix is added an account of fish taken by a 


on, 
* 


* «<The Complete Angler: or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. In Two Parts. The First 
written by Mr. Isaac Walton, the Second by Charles Cotton, Esq. Illustrated 
with upwards of thirty copper cuts of the several kinds of river-fish, of the 
implements used in Angling, and Views of the principal scenes described in the 
Book. ‘To which are prefixed, the Lives of the Authors, and Notes Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, Knt. The Third Edition. 
London, Printed for John and Francis Rivington (No. 62), at the Bible and 
Crown, in St. Paul’s Church-yard; and 'T’, Caslon, in Stationers’ Court. 
MDCCLXXV.”  BYo. 

Collation: Frontispiece, pp. Ixxvii. 304; portrait of Cotton; pp. xviii. 
x. 128, viii. (Index), and 14 plates. 

Stace, 85, 3s. 6d. Taylieure, 239, 38. Valentine, 239, 3s. Cotton, 169, 15s. 
Haslewood, 8s. 6d. Bindley, 9s. Lowndes, 5s. 6d. 

+ “The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Recreation; Being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing; in Two Parts; The First 
written by Mr. Isaac Walton, the Second by Charles Cotton, Esq. ; with the Lives 
of the Authors, and Notes’ Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Sir John 
Hawkins, Knt. The Fourth Edition, with large Additions. London, Printed for 
John, Francis, and Charles Rivington (No. 62), at the Bible and Crown, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. mpccuxxxty.” 

Collation: Frontispiece, pp. Ixxxii. 268; portrait of Cotton, pp. xxxiv. 
iii. x. (Index), and 14 plates. 

Lowndes, 719, 38. . Haworth, 913, 7s. 6d, Stanley, 11s. Bliss, 3s. 6d. 
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gentleman in Wales from 1753 to 1764, and also an “ Ecloga 
Piscatoria,” attributed to Metastasio. 

Modern commentators have been slow to acknowledge the 
value of Hawkins’ editorial services. They pooh-pooh his Pisca- 
torship, carp and cavil at his silence, and put on double spectacles 
to discover his enthusiasm—and fail. That he had weak points, 
and that these were of them, we do not deny; but as a pioneer 
in his department, he has, we repeat, a claim on our regard and 
recognition, which it would be ungracious to repudiate. 

Five years, howeyer, after the date of this fourth edition, the 
“Compleat Angler” was orphaned of both its editors. Moses 
Browne departed hence in 1787, at the ripe age of eighty-four ; 
and in 1789 Hawkins also, though a much younger man, rested 
from his labours. 

That there was no cause for despondency on this ground, 
we are aware; and, looking from that epoch, down the long vista 
of the coming years, we see editors, many and able—editors, and 
still editors, in ever-increasing numbers, flocking to the rescue. 
What—if in a perverse mood—we were to start a heresy and wish 
the procession had been less multitudinous; not that there had 
been fewer reprints, but fewer editors. What, if we suggested 
that something less of heayy learning and abstruse research 
would have been a more merciful dispensation under the circum- 
stances—that the. Pelion of Erudition, piled on the Ossa of 
Science, is an oyerwhelming accompaniment, for such a work 
as the one under review! What—to throw aside all reservation 
—if we were to opine that Walton's pretty pastoral had been 
hardly dealt with, and that it may be neither good taste, nor 
sound judgment to flood the obscurity of our antique literature 
with the garish noonday of the nineteenth century—to bring the 
two into collision—the stained oriel, on the one hand, with its 
beautiful dapplings of many-coloured lustre, and the broad, 
white casement on the other, dazzling, without fleck or flaw! 
We haye not ayerred these things, howeyer—we have merely 
dropped them, with a “peradyenture” .... have our readers 
anything to say? 

One ayowal we will make, however, “out and out.” Modern 
critics there are, who have indulged in many thin-lipped sneers 
at old Izaak’s superstition and fond credulity. Against this we 
are bound to put in our protest. Walton was essentially a 
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man of his time, walking by the lights of his time; we have 
no right to exact from him the wide-awake knowingness and 
scepticism of later days. Superstition, besides, struck its roots 
deep in the organisation of the angler of that period; it was 
lord and master over him, in fact. It made choice of the time 
when he should fish, and of the path that he should take. It 
had something to say of the ordering of his apparel, and much 
of the appliances of his tackle; it crept into his bait-box ; it 
was kneaded up with his paste; it even twisted itself into the 
links of his line, and made marvellous havoc of the fish he took. 
It was parcel grotesque, parcel ghastly; it tampered with 
mummy's dust, and dead men’s fat; it dabbled in mystical oils 
and occult chemistry; it was astrological, necromantical, diaboli- 
cal; it was anything and everything, in short, save simple and 
matter-of-fact and sensible. 

But it must be acknowledged, as an offset against this, that 
certain of the old-world writers on the sport were little short of 
heroical in their fashion of building up to his complete stature, 
their ideal Angler. 

Something in this way the structure rose. 

He must have simple-mindedness—(that was the raw material, 
and indispensable enough, Heayen knows!) He must be a 
general scholar, skilled in all the liberal sciences; and a gram- 
marian, to know how to discourse fitly of his art. He must 
have sweetness of speech, “to intice other to share his delight ;” 
and “strength of arguments to maintaine and defend his pro- 
fession.” Knowledge, too, of the sun, moon, and stars, he should 
possess. He should be well yersed in geography and practised 
in navigation. He should also be an: adept in music, that 
“whensoeyer eyther melancholy, heayinesse of thought, or 
the perturbation of his own fancies, stirreth up sadnesse in 
him, he may remoye the same with some godly Hymne or 
Antheme.” 

In addition to all this, he must be well grounded in faith, 
patience, moderation, and charity. He must be very humble, 
and, at the same time, strong and yaliant, so as “neyther to be 
amazed with stormes nor affrighted with Thunder.” He must 
be generous, “not working for his owne belly, as if it could 
never be satissfied,” and of “a thankefull nature, praising the 
Author of all goodnesse.” And to wind up, he must be of a 
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perfect memory, and of a strong constitution of body, “able to 
endure much fasting, and not of a gnawing stomacke.” * 

In a word, this consummate angler must be able to square 
the entire circle of the sciences, combine the various perfections 
of the philosopher, the stoic, and the Christian, and be an “ admir- 
able Crichton” to boot, in general accomplishments! No wonder 
such men, or any faint approach to such, were styled “gentlemen 
anglers,” and one may picture their dignified gait, and the grave, 
scholastic pensiyeness of their countenances, as they paced, angle 
in hand, the shayen lawns of Thames, or traced the meanderings 
of classic Dove. These, surely, were not the men to apologise 
for the practice of their art, as we have shown to haye been 
done by certain of their degenerate descendants. Johnsonian 
jokes, Byronian sarcasms, or the jeers of the critics aforesaid, 
would have bounded off them like hailstones from a slate roof. 
No vulnerable heel had they for such puny shafts to gall. To 
them angling was as much a matter of praying as of playing, for 
was there not an entire series of pious ejaculations for the deyout 
angler’s special use and benefit? Ejaculation the first, when he 
crossed his threshold in the morning twilight; ejaculation the 
second, when he first dipped line in water ; ejaculation the third, 
when the fish took the bait; and ejaculation the fourth, when he 
was fairly landed. Apologise, forsooth! not they. The pastime 
was ars nobilis to them, in the broadest sense. They magnified 
their vocation, seeking to raise it aboye all other sports, by stress 
of much subtlety of argument and considerable scope of fancy, 
almost putting the shoes off their feet the while, as if it were, in 
some sort, holy ground. 

And time and the world haye dealt gently with these men, 
and with their works, keeping the memory of the former green, 
and storing up the latter in layender, as Izaak’s hostess stored 
her sheets. In spite of new lights and wide-awake knowledge, 
we cling to the old books still, loving them for their naiveté, their. 
single-heartedness, and that unfading freshness of country life 
which hangs persistently about them, and which even now recalls 
to our ear the leaves’ ripple and the river’s murmur, as we thread 
their lines and turn their pages. 


* “The Pleasvres of Princes, or Good mens Recreations.” 1614. Chap. 3. 
* Of the Anglers apparrell, and inward qualities,” p. 15. 
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Whereupon, reissuing out of that Egyptian darkness, into the 
full modern daylight once more, do we bring back with us on 
our lips a smile or a sneer? Not the latter, surely, O worshipful 
critics—there is no need. We are wiser, it is true, than our 
forefathers, more scientific, less credulous, but that we are better 
men, or even very much better Anglers (which is one of the chief 
points in question), is not proyen. 

Recoyering from this digression, we find Mr. John Sidney 
Hawkins standing in his father’s shoes, and presenting us, in 
1791* (redated 1792),¢ and 1797,{ with two further 
editions of our favourite book. In the former he Hawkins’ 
calls attention ‘to certain “corrections and additions Sicth Baitions, 
of the last editor found in the margin of his copy *"{1,2"" 
of the fourth edition, which, though not many, haye 


* «The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Recreation; being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing; with the Lives of the 
Authors, and Notes Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, 
Knt. The Fifth Edition, with Additions. London, Printed for J., F., and C. 
Rivington (No. 62), St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1792.” 8°, 

Collation: Frontispiece, pp. lxxxii. 268; portrait of Cotton, pp. xxxiv. (the 
last misprinted xxiv.), iii. x. (Index), and 9 plates. 

Haworth, 914, 63. and 1/. Valentine, 240, 1s. Cotton, 170, 5s.  Taylieure, 
24, 1s. 6d. Stace, 86, 4s. Lowndes, 721, 3s. and 4s. 6d. Bindley, 12. 8s., large 
paper. 

{ “The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing; with the Lives of the 
Authors, and Notes Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, 
Knt. The Fifth Edition, with Additions. London, Printed for F. and C. 
Rivington, G. G. I. and L. Robinson, W. Goldsmith, J. and J. Taylor, R. Faulder, 
Scatcherd, and Whitaker, and E. Jefferey. 1792.” 8°. 

This is the 1791 edition, with a new title-page, the title of the second part, 
dated 1791, being retained. The greater portion of the impression appears to 
have been thus treated, and copies retaining the original title-page are very 
yare, and have not been hitherto noticed. One is in the collection of Mr. Cooling, 
of Derby. (Mr. Ed. Cooling’s collection was purchased by Mr. Henry H. Bemrose, 
of Derby, in 1884, and that gentleman has since largely added to it.—R. B. M.) 

¢ “The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Man's Recreation: being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. ..... with the Lives of the 
Authors, and Notes Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, 
Knt. The sixth Edition, with Additions. London, Printed for F. and C: 
Rivington, G. G. and I. Robinson, J. and J. Taylor, R. Faulder, W. Bent, 
I. Scatcherd, E. Jefferey, and T. N. Longman. 1797.” 8°. 

Collation : Frontispiece, pp. viii. lxxvi. 263; portrait of Cotton; pp. xxxii. 
111, x. (Index), and three plates of tackle. 

Valentine, 241, 38. Haworth, 915, 5s. Haslewood, 8s. 6d. Bindley, 15s. 
fine paper. Only fifty copies of the latter printed. 
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been all made use of on this occasion, from a wish that the book 
might receive the adyantage of his last corrections. I have in 
no other respect,” he adds, “varied from the last of the former 
editions, excepting when it was warranted by some memoranda 
of my father’s, being wholly unacquainted with the subject.” 

The plates in this reprint are reduced in number, the 
remainder being worn out; but the book, we are told, is “ printed 
with a better type, and on better paper, than could otherwise 
have been afforded.” 

These latter improvements appeal, we are bound to confess, 
more to our faith than our sight. 

The edition of 1797 is again a paginary reprint, the engray- 
ings (with the exception of the tackle plates) being now suppressed 
altogether. The renewed assurance of better type and paper 
becomes, this time, a fib of the first magnitude. Very shabby 
and seedy specimens, in fact, are these last of the direct Hawkins 
series, which they close unworthily. The circumstance of Mr. 
John Sidney being “wholly unacquainted with the subject,” and 
therefore as wholly devoid of zeal and enthusiasm, accounts, 
we suppose, in some degree, for their threadbare and declining 
condition. 

But the age is declining also, and a new era is about to dawn. 
Presently we cross the threshold of the nineteenth century, and 
haye presentiments of better and grander things. 

The better come first, in the shape of a handsome octayo 

reprint, by Bagster in 1808. This is the “ tallest” 
platens edition we haye seen hitherto, overtopping, as it 
s.* " does, by a whole head and shoulders, its puny ancestor 
of 1653. But the pigmy, as our, readers are aware, 

was destined to become gigantic in its later growth. 


* “The Complete Angler ; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation ; being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. In Two Parts: The First 
written by Mr. Isaac Walton, the Second by Charles Cotton, Esq. With the 
Lives of the Authors, and Notes Historical, Critical, Supplementary, and 
Explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, Knt. London, Printed for Samuel Bagster, 
in the Strand. 1808.” 8°, & 4°. 

Collation: half-title: (“The Complete Angler. 'The Seventh Edition, 
With improvements and additions, both of matter and plates,” with woodcut of 
angler above), frontispiece, title, pp. 512, and 14 plates. 

Huslewood, in the “ Censura Literaria,” speaks of this edition as having been 
disclaimed by Mr. J. 8. Hawkins, and refers to the “Gent. Mag.,” January 7, 
1809, p. 6. 
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Bagster’s present yersion was also printed in royal octavo 
and quarto,* and was, in all its forms, of a very comely presence. 
It is Hawkins redivivus as regards the notes and biographies, 
but the new editor (Bagster himself, we believe) revised and 
made some additions to the former. The engravings are still 
those of Ryland from Wale, but executed afresh from the original 
drawings, by Audinet, and in a yery creditable style. The plates 
of fish in the text, also by Audinet, are finely finished, and 
faithful, and are the best associated, hitherto, with the work. 
New views of “Pike Pool” and of Cotton’s Fishing House, taken 
by Mr. Samuel, are amongst the illustrations. Dr. Bethune, 
indeed, doubts whether the plates of fish have since been sur- 
passed ; but this we think an injustice to the series that illustrated 
the following edition. 

Portraits of Walton, Cotton, and Hawkins, as well as of 
Sanderson, Hooker, Wotton, Herbert, and Donne, were given in 
this reissue, for the first time. 

Much enthusiasm has been lavished on Bagster’s first edition. 
Mr. Symonds Higgs’ quarto copy was illustrated with above 
two hundred and seyenty prints and drawings, consisting of 
copies of rare portraits, proof impressions of plates of fish, topo- 
graphical prints, monuments, &c. It was bound for him by 
Gosden, as we learn from a note in Higgs’ sale catalogue, at 
five guineas price; the bands of the book being made of wood 
from the door of Cotton’s fishing-house, taken off by Mr. Higgs 
near the lock, where he was sure old Izaak must have touched 
it. It sold for 63/. at the dispersion of that gentleman’s library. 

Mr. Higgs, by the way, proved himself, in this latter instance, 
to be a singular mixture of the idolater and the iconoclast. 

“Gosden’s own illustrated copy,” says Dr. Bethune “(if I 
make out correctly a pencilled note appended to the above), 
unbound, single leaves, in a portfolio, was disposed of at 110/.!” 


Valentine, 242, 4to., 1l. 6s. Higgs, 49, with extra illustrations, 63/. 
Lowndes, 722, 88. 6d. Taylieure, 243, 4s. 6d. Haworth, 916, 1/. Haslewood, 
4to, with MSS. and additional illustrations, 5/. 7s. 6d. Bindley, 1/. 8s., large 
paper. Prince, 7/., 4to., with extra illustrations. Drury, 19s. Brockett, 1/. 10s, 
Stowe, 1l. 1s., large paper. Utterson, 2l. 5s., extra illustrations. Strettell, 
4 d., 4to., with proofs of the illustrations of the edition of 1815 inserted. 
Baker, 41. 4s., with duplicate set of plates. Beckford Library, Nov. 1883, 4to. 151. 

* The quarto copies were published at five guineas, and are now very rare, 
great part of the stock having perished in the fire at Bagster’s warehouse, 
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Tt was probably about this period that angling-book collecting 
first took shape and consistence. At all events, the earliest record 
of it, that has come under our observation, occurs in a sale- 
catalogue of the library of Philip Splidt, Esq. (1814), in which 
attention is especially invited to a “very rare collection of books 
on angling.” But that the taste was not then what it was 
destined afterwards to become—one of the manifold phases of 
bibliomania—is evident from the circumstance that this so-called 
“rare collection” consisted of but twenty-seven yolumes, and that 
searcely a single work amongst them merited the designation in 
any serious sense. 

How little zealous research had, hitherto, been brought to 
bear on the question, is shown by Mr. Ellis’s “Catalogue of 
Books on Angling, with some brief notices of several of their 
authors,” which he contributed to the “British Bibliographer” in 
1811. This earliest register of the literature of the sport contains 
but eighty-six works, although it should have included nearly 
twice that number. 

Of the amount of labour accomplished since then, and of the 
large increase of angling-books, within the last fifty years, our 
readers will have an idea when we inform them that the latest 
list, the “ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,”* for the compilation of which 
the present writers are responsible, includes no less than 3,158 
editions and reprints of 2,148 distinct works on the sport, the 
fisheries, and fish-culture. 

As regards the modern multiplication of such books, there 
can be little question that it is to be attributed less to the 
numerical increase of anglers, than to the improved character 
of the works themselyes, and to the wider range of subjects 
which they now embrace. Recent days have, in fact, brought 
back to the angler and his literature, a reaction and a rehabili- 
tation, With Sir Humphry Davy and Christopher North was 
ushered in an era of sound, practical, philosophical, and manly 
writers, who haye succeeded in raising the art to a fair average 
level, as remote from the mystical assumptions of the earlier 
epoch, as from the maudlin feebleness that stamped the period 
of its decadence. And with this position we have every. reason to 
be satisfied. 


* London: W. Satchell, 19, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 1883. 
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Mr. H. R. Francis, in his clever Cambridge Essay,* entitled 
“The Fly Fisher and his Library,” recommends the association 
of a collection of angling-books with the plant of every angling 
club in the kingdom, a motion which, in our first edition, we 
seconded cordially, recommending it, in particular, to the adoption 
of the “Walton and Cotton Club,” on which body corporate, 
from its more metropolitan position, seemed to devolve the right 
of initiative. 

By way of amendment we would suggest that such libraries 
should be cosmopolite in their character, and not exclusively 
British, as collections of the kind haye hitherto been. So long 
as the English angler plied his craft within his insular limits 
alone, his farthest-falling line never reaching beyond John 
0’ Groat’s house on the one hand, and the Land’s End on the 
other, it was natural he should be indifferent as to what foreign 
professors might have to say of his sport. But now, that he 
may cry with Ulysses, 

“T have become a name, 
For always roaming with a hungry heart ”— 


now that Ultima Thule knows the ripple of his fly on its boreal 
waters—that the banks of Pyrenean streams keep the track of his 
footprints—that Superior and Erie and Ontario haye yielded to 
his skill their gigantic broods—that India and Africa haye paid 
him tribute, and that, at last, even Australian rivers are being 
peopled by his instrumentality—now, in short, that he has 
“whipped all creation,” though not in the bellicose American 
sense, surely it is time that his library door should be opened to 
the contributions of other lands and other languages. 

These contributions (from an approximatiye analysis of the 
Angling department of the “Bibliotheca Piscatoria”), would 
appear to be as follows: America, fifty-eight works; Germany, 
one hundred and seventy-six; France, one hundred and twenty ; 
Italy, thirty-six; Holland, twenty; Spain, five; the northern 
nations, nine; China, one; Russia, one; and the classical writers, 
eleven; while the United Kingdom, for its quota, yields nine 
hundred and twenty-nine, thus proying (if proof were needed) how 


* London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1856, pp. 233-60. 
27Qy2) 
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far more deeply than elsewhere both the sport and its literature 
have taken root among us. 

To return to the “Compleat Angler,” we haye 
meat" now to take note of Bagster’s second edition, issued 
Liste, in 1815, and printed in two sizes, demy octavo and 

royal octayo. 

The editorship, on this occasion, was confided to Mr. Henry 
Ellis, of the British Museum, and whom we haye just cited as the 
compiler of the first printed list of angling books. is additions to 
the rapidly accumulating body of notes are mainly bibliographical 
and biographical, and require no special comment at our hands. 

A fresh series of plates of fish was given with this reprint, 
and they are, in our opinion, superior to those of 1808. A portrait 
of Walton, from the picture by Housman, was also added. 

Great is our leaning, we confess, to this edition, which was 
printed in the village of Broxbourne, by the River Lea, and in 
the very footprints of old Izaak. ‘he river itself meanders down 
the opening page, and seated under a pollard-willow, by Lea-side, 
with this book on our knee, we drop, readily, into a reverie. We 
cease to read the page—we seem to hear the quiet monotone of 
the old man’s yoice, and are startled, presently, by the plashing 
of the water as he plays and lands his fish : 

“Look you, there is a tryal of my skill! there is that very 
chub that I showed you, with the white spot on his tail.” 

And the broad-leaved water-flags flap to and fro, as the wind 
stirs them, and the swallow dips, and the dragon-fly rustles by, 
and from a neighbouring copse, a bird sets up a mellow, joyous 
trill, whereat the quiet undertone resumes : F 


* «The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Recreation : being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. In Two Parts. With the 
Lives of the Authors, and Notes Historical, Supplementary, and Explanatory. 
By Sir John Hawkins, Knt., and the present Editor. London, Printed for 
Samuel Bagster, in the Strand, by R. Watts, at Broxbourne, on the River Lea, 
Herts, 1815.” 8°, 

Collation: portrait; facsimile (of original) title; pp. 514, xx. (index), and 
50 plates. The “present Editor” was Mr. Henry Ellis, of the British Museum. 
Published at 17. 48., and in royal 8°, 27, 2s. 

Valentine, 243, 13s., large paper. Cotton, 171, 11. 7s., large paper. Haworth, 
917, 15s., large paper. Haslewood, with additional illustrations, 4/,, large paper, 
and with rare portrait by Bovi, &c., 6. 10s. Stace, 11s. Walsh, 78, 11s., large 
paper. Higgs, 61, 31. 12s. Pickering, 15s. 

t Speaking for Auceps. 
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“Lo! there, the nightingale! another of our airy creatures, 
which breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to think miracles 
are not ceased. He that at midnight (when the yery labourer 
sleeps securely) should hear (as I have very often) the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling 
and redoubling of her yoice, might well be lifted above earth 
and say, Lord, what musick hast Thou provided for the Saints in 
Heayen, when Thou affordest bad men such musick on earth ?” 

Pleasant, too, for its own sake, and dear to all anglers, is that 
pastoral, sedgy Lea. Pleasant always, as we see it mapped out 
in our memory of the long-gone years, with its broad reaches of 
pasture land on either side, outspread in the morning twilight, 
white with dew, and dappled with kine; here and there, in the 
distance, a round-shouldered hill, or a clump of trees, tipped with 
a village spire—the gleaming of the riyer, broken, at intervals, 
with rustic bridges, and its banks girt with a thick belt of sedge, 
out of which the god Pan might have plucked reeds manifold for 
his piping. We have learnt that river by heart, in a double 
sense; it was the haunt of our boyhood, and we know eyery bend, 
and tumbling-bay, and pool in it. We could show you where that 
chub, with the white spot on his tail, was taken; we could lead 
you blindfold to the pool, where Piscator fishes out for Peter that 
opportune trout ; and we could seat you (so unwayering are our 
illusions) under that yery honeysuckle hedge, where master and 
pupil sat discoursing of holy Mr. Herbert, and reciting his quaint, 
curious yerses, while the pattering of the spring shower died off 
among the leaves. 

Many are the days since we trod those familiar paths, and 
many the waters we have fished since then. Now, all things 
are changed. Our feet brush the Ardennes heather as we hurry 
to our sport, and instead of the level lowlands, we have red, 
precipitous walls of rock, thick forests, and a tossing and foaming 
mountain river.* We fill our creel fuller than we ever filled 


* Having done homage to our beloved Lea, we may, perhaps, be permitted 
to inscribe here a few lines in celebration of the stream described in the above 
passage :— 

A Srream x ARDEN. 
I sing a stream in Arden. It might be 
The self-same stream to which our Shakespeure led 
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it of yore, but we are faithful to the old love still, and were the 
choice given us, far rather would we be catching “ logger-headed 
chub,” in that Lea-water of our youth, than the most speckled 
of trout, or silyer-sided of salmon, in other, though immemorially 


famous streams. 
Between the two foregoing Waltons, Bagster issued in 1810 


His melancholy Jacques, and eased his soul 
With contemplation,—for the feathery boughs 
Of immemorial trees droop o'er its course, 
And shed their pensive shadows on its sward. 


On moorland levels, ‘mid the purple heather 
And golden gorse, my brooklet hath its birth, 
It bubbles into life and song together,— 

Crows, purls, and prattles to its reeds and ferns, 
Then gambols down the dell, and frisks along, 
Full of fair changes and fine fantasies, 

And pretty breaks of temper,—now a pool, 
Clear, calm, a mirror for the clouds and stars;— 
Now a sharp shallow, rattling o'er the rocks,— 
Now fairy cascades, petulant with foam,— 

And now a stream, careering strong and steady, 
As with a foretaste of the open seas, 


The pastures love my brook and press it close 
With velvet cincture, and the enamoured hills, 
Though clov’n to the chine to let it pass, and smit 
As with a Parthian arrow, silver-barbed, 

Toss their green tops with joy at sight of it, 

And whisper a non dolet to the winds. 


And I, the angler, love it well and croon 

Its praises in spontaneous undertones, 

What time I pace its path at summer dawn, 
Ere yet the morning star hath left the sky, 
And all the world is young; or else, at eve, 
My pastime o'er, where through its leafy roof, 
The sunset glory shimmers, and the trout 
Dimple the violet water with their rings — 
Oh! then old dreams beset me and I sink, 
Silent, in some green hiding place, and hear 
Dryad with Hamadryad hold discourse, 

Naiad with Naiad, pagan dreams with dreams 
Of later superstitions interfused, 

Kelpy and Kobold, till the rose and pearl 
Fade, langnish—till a solemn hush descends 
From starry heavens, and sudden, o’er the hills, 
Rises, familiar, the full harvest moon, 
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a so-called facsimile of the edition of 1653. We say so-called, 
because, though the plates are in close imitation of 

their prototypes, and were engraved on silver, in  Bagster's 
conformity with the common credence on the subject, melon 
there is no attempt at identity in the general getting 

up of the work. A portrait of Walton, engraved by Scott, also 
from the picture by Housman, is prefixed. 

The stock of this edition shared the fate of that of 1808, 
and was partly consumed in the fire at Bagster’s. 

In 1822, Gosden, the sporting bookbinder, presented the 
world with his reprint of Walton, an octayo yolume, with Haw- 
kins’ notes and biographies, and no other innoyations 
than a new set of plates, and a preface, not written, one 
we presume, by Gosden himself, who, though an 1822. 
enthusiastic lover of angling literature, had by no 
means graduated in any university, if we may judge by the 
specimens of his composition on record. 

The new plates are practical in their bearings, but scarcely 
in unison with the quaint character of the book. They are, in 
fact, anachronisms. They did triple duty, being offered for sale, 
in a separate shape, and employed to illustrate the reprint of 
Zouch’s “ Life of Walton,” in 1823 and subsequently. They have 
now become plates of all work. They were accompanied by 
portraits of Walton and Cotton, in mezzotint, the former from 
Housman, the latter from Sir Peter Lely. 

Gosden was a collector, as well as a trader; and there are 
few angling libraries, at the present day, that do not possess works 


* “The Compleat Angler, by Isaac Walton. London, Printed for S. Bagster, 
in the Strand. 1810.” 8°. 

Collation ; pp. xviii. 246. 

Valentine, 228, 4s. Milner, 162, 12. 1s., thick paper. Grace, 1076, 7s. Stace, 
87, 5s. 6d. Lowndes, 723, 4s. 6d. Bindley, 14s. Cotton, 159, 5s. 6d. Walsh, 
68, 4s, Pickering, 6s. Harward, 13s. 

+ “The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation; being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. In Two Parts. With the 
Lives of the Authors, and Notes Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Sir 
John Hawkins, Knt. London, Printed for James Smith, 163, Strand. 1822.” 8°. 

Collation: frontispiece, pp. lx. 383; 15 plates. The plates have been 
re-engraved. Some copies have portrait only and no plates. 

Taylieure, 243, 5s. Cotton, 177, 2l. 5s. Milner, 161, 27, 16s. Haslewood, 
additional illustrations, 17. Grace, 1080, 2/. 12s. 6d. Walsh, 79, 11. 7s. 
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adorned with one or other of his book-plates, and sometimes 
enriched, besides, with his very ungrammatical annotations, 

The following year must be marked with a white stone, as 
a turning-point in the fortunes of the “Compleat Angler.” 

The work had held a high place, hitherto, in the esteem of 
the judicious and discerning, but was destined, through the 
publication, in 1823, of Major's first edition, to attain 
to a wider range of circulation, and a greatly increased 
popularity. Dazzled as our eyes are with the splen- 
dour of subsequent typographical successes, we may 
wonder at the amount of admiration excited, sixty years ago, 
by this pretty book, which was looked upon as a marvel in 
its kind, pointed out as such on the shelves of libraries, or 
passed from hand to hand, amidst the encomiums of delighted 
connoisseurs. And a pretty book it is, even now; the old drawings 
by Wale, “greatly heightened in the effect by the pencil of Mr. 
Frederick Nash,” having been engrayed for it, in more finished 
style, by Cook and Pye, the woodcuts of fish skilfully executed, 
and the editing performed by a practised and competent hand.t 

Unfortunately its publisher, not content with these advan- 
tages, thought it incumbent on him to add an “Introductory 
Essay,” from his own pen, the effect of which is to mar the unity 
of the work. The writer, though worthy and inoffensive, was 
vain, vulgar, and silly, and his essay is precisely what we should 
expect from a shopkeeper turned man of letters, for the nonce. 
It is, in fact, a farrago of twaddle, from end to end. In one 
passage, he attempts to gloss oyer Walton’s humble position in 


* “The Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton: extensively 
embellished with Engravings on Copper and Wood, from original Paintings and 
Drawings, by first-rate Artists. To which are added, an Introductory Essay ; 
the Linnean Arrangement of the various River-Fish delineated in the Work ; and 
Illustrative Notes. London: John Major, Fleet Street, adjoining Serjeants'-Inn. 
MDCCCXXIII.” 

Collation; frontispiece, pp. 1x. 411, 14 plates, and 77 woodcuts. Price 18s., 
or large paper, 11 128, 

Taylieure, 244, 11. 1s., large paper. Valentine, 246, 10s, Cotton, 173-4, 8:., 
and 2I. 14s., Jarge paper. Prince, 135, 11. 8%. Haslewood, duplicate proofs, 
31 158. Stace, 90, 11. 4s. Lowndes, 725, 19s. Walsh, 80, 11. 12s., large paper. 
Higgs, 54, 21. 19s. Brockett, 21. 98. Utterson, with “Zouch’s Life of Walton,” 
21, 7a. 

+ That of Mr. R. Thomson, Author of the “Chronicles of London Bridge,” 
1827. 
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early life, and establish a claim for consideration, not so much on 
his own intrinsic merits, as on the ground of his high relations and 
fine acquaintances; a piece of snobbishness, which draws down on 
him the justly indignant rebuke of Dr. Bethune : 

“Tmpertinent is not a word strong enough to characterise 
such an attempt to put honest Izaak’s worth on another footing 
than his own pious virtue and unaffected talent. If the simple- 
minded angler and writer of plain, artless English could rise 
from his grave, not all his meekness, nor even Major’s beautiful 
edition, could prevent him from giving the man a fillip for thus 
putting tawdry on his decent garments. Especially is such a 
folly out of place in a preface to the ‘ Complete Angler, through- 
out which the humble author, unspoiled by association with 
learned, dignified clergymen and others who had heaped praises 
on him, represents himself as a foot-trayeller content with a 
wayside inn . . . nay, ready to share his bed with the companion 
of his walks by the river side. Cotton was a gentleman, and 
put his collocutors on horseback ; Sir Humphry Davy inyites his 
friends to go an angling in a light carriage with him, as befitted 
a knighted philosopher; let it be our comfort to know that good 
father Walton was the ready friend of the angler who goes afoot. 
Gentleman he was by orthography and spirit, but gentleman 
in any other sense, he cared not to be. As he himself says ‘I 
would rather prove myself a gentleman by being learned and 
humble, valiant and inoffensive, virtuous and communicable, than 
by any fond ostentation of riches, or, wanting those virtues myself, 
boast that these were in my ancestors. And yet I grant that 
where a noble and an ancient descent and such yirtues meet in 
any man, it isa double dignification of that person. We should 
not like him more—we could not like him less,—if he had had 
‘all the blood of all the Howards.’ ” * 

The above castigation is not a whit too severe, and we marvel 
that no contemporary critic was found to punish with the knout 
this wretched Essay, which is not only fawning and servile in 
its tone throughout, but has a click of the counter, besides, that is 
especially distasteful.¢ 


* “The Complete Angler.” New York, 1847, pp. lv.—lvii. of the “ Biblio- 
graphical Preface.” 

t To the edition of 1844, Major adds certain notes, which we quote here 
that our readers may have the measure of the man’s fatuity. “On 
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Between this edition and Major's second, we may cite on the 
authority of the “London Catalogue, 1815-1832,” a 
Reprint by reprint, published (London) by Maunder. The cata- 
ae: logue describes it as foolscap 8yo, and gives the 
price 6s. All our attempts to obtain a copy haye 

proved abortive. 
So great was the success of Major's publication, that a fresh 
issue was called for in the following year, and a new set of plates, 
: still from Wale, given with itt It was distinguished 
pares also by a copy of yerses from the pen of the editor, 
Editi, which were very properly suppressed in the fourth 
‘edition. Like its predecessor, it was printed in two 
sizes, crown octayo and royal octayo, and in the latter form the 
engravings were proof impressions. Both these books have main- 


“On the appearance of the first Edition in 1823, Mr. D'Israeli, who some- 
where speaks of the Doric sweetness of Izaak Walton, observed to me—‘One 
often sees a pretty book which is interesting to a particular class; but you have 
hit on a work that pleases everybody!’ And Mr. Alexander Chalmers was pleased 
to say that I had given quite a new tone to the subject, and had ‘ Waltonized 
the land !* 

“For my own part I can only say that I had long been asking myself in the 
language of Abraham Cowley, ‘What shall I do to be for ever known?’ And 
my good Genius whispered, ‘Give your days and nights to emblazon the worth of 
Tzaak Walton.’ ” 

It is to be regretted that this good Genius did not, at the same time, point a 
prospective veto in the direction of the Introductory Essay. 

In another note he says: “The bantling is, in truth, my own, but its 
sponsors are innumerable ; one kind patron, a gentleman of fortune, used to say 
to his friends, ‘ You must have this edition, for I have a share in it!’ And a total 
stranger once assured me that he had bestowed no less than six guineas on the 
binding of the work, as a specimen of the skill of Charles Lewis!” 

* «<The Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton: ... and 
illustrative Notes. Second Edition. London, Jobn Major. 1824.” 8°, Collation : 
pp. lviii. 416; with 77 woodcuts and 14 copper plates, the latter re-engraved by 
W. R. Smith from Wale and Nash. A copy of verses from the pen of the editor, 
afterwards suppressed, distinguishes this edition, which was printed in small and 
Jarge octavo, the engravings in the latter form being proof impressions. ‘These 
volumes were received with enthusiasm at the time of publication, and have 
maintained their place in public estimation, although far surpassed by the 
reprint of 1844. 

Cotton, 175-6, 21. 98., and 1. 1s, Lowndes, 726, 6s. 6d. Walsh, 81, 
(soiled) 148. 

ft The old plates “rebit,” says Bohn’s Lowndes (1864), but a difference of 
size, and other variations, negative this statement. 'The new ones were engraved 
by W. R. Smith. 
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tained their place in public estimation, although far surpassed by 
the reprint of 1844. i 

We shall now have to chronicle, eurrente calamo, 
and without close analysis, several consecutive editions, Dove's 
A revival of Hawkins, in small 12mo, with portraits Fens 
of the authors, printed by Dove, 1825. 

Another, prettily printed by Whittingham, 2 yols., Whiten 
24mo, in 1824, and again in 1826. This is also a ait eee 
verbatim reprint of Hawkins, 1797. Seay 

An edition in 12mo (no date, cirea 1828), pub- 
lished by Cole. It has indifferent portraits of Walton _,,. aes . 
and Cotton, and brief original biographies. eee 

Also, Pickering’s first edition, in 32mo, 1825. 

With a frontispiece by Stothard, and an engraved _Pickering’s 
title (both of which were enlarged for the edition Bee 
of 1836), and abridged biographies. 


* “The Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing. By I. Walton and C. 
Cotton. With the Lives of the Authors; and Notes, Historical, Critical, and 
Explanatory. By Sir John Hawkins, Knt. London, Printed for the Proprietors 
{of the English Classics] by J. F. Dove. 1825.” 12°. 

Collation: portrait, engraved title, pp. 420, 4 plates of fish from well- 
engraved blocks now in the Denison collection. These blocks, eighteen in number, 
are believed to be the work of Thomas Bewick. They came from the collection 
of Mr. BE. B. Jupp, sold at Christie’s in February, 1878. A few (50) prints on 
India paper were taken with this title: “ Woodeuts of British Fishes. Engraved 
by Thomas Bewick. London, Jas. Toovey. 1878.” 8°. 

t “The Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Chiswick : 
Printed by C, Whittingham, College House. Sold by Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheap- 
side; R. Jennings, Poultry, London; and Richard Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 
1824.” Collation: I. frontispiece, pp. viii. 269; II. frontispiece, pp. iv. 284. 
Counts eights. 

To the edition of 1826, some woodcuts of fish were added, and one or 
two vignettes, designed by W. Harvey, and engraved by S. Williams and 
others, 

$ “The Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By Isaac 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Embellished with Portraits of the Authors, and 
Engravings of the River-fish described in the work. London: Printed 
for William Cole, 10, Newgate-street.” Collation: pp. xx. 314, and two 
portraits. 

§ “The Compleat Angler; or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Two 
Parts. The First by Izaak Walton, The Second by Charles Cotton. London : 
William Pickering. mpccoxxy.” Collation: pp. xvi. 314, iv. (Notes and 
Index). 

2R2 
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wae This was followed by Pickering’s second edition, 
Pickering’ 1896 16mo, witha portrait of Walton and an engraved 
hitioy title (dated 1827), with vignette (the milk-maid scene), 
also afterwards enlarged for the edition of 1836. 
In the last three editions, the annotation is suppressed. 
In 1833, we have Professor Rennie’s first edition (12mo), 
which, though published under coyer of a scientific name, has 
no great claim on our respect. Eyen as a naturalist, 
Rennies the editor has not corrected the errors of the original 
see without stumbling. Thus, when Walton (page 147), 
ree speaks of the kingfisher’s nest as a curious structure, 
36, 1844, “not to be made by the art of man,” Rennie flippantly 
: TA adds, “ Walton here mistakes for a kingfisher’s nest, 
aL) the round crustaceous shell of the sea-urchin ”! 
1858. Owing, we presume, to the low price of the book, 
it has gained a certain currency, and no less than 


* “The Complete Angler .... London: William Pickering. apcecexxvt.” 
Collation: portrait, engraved title, pp. xxv, 232; portrait, pp. 233-325, iv. 
(Index). 

t “The Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man's Recreation. Being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Vish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing. With Lives and Notes. By 
Sir John Hawkins, Knight. Edited by James Rennie, a.o., Professor of Zoology, 
King’s College, London, Edinburgh: Published for the proprietors by W. and 
R. Chambers ; London, W. Orr; Dublin, W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 1833.” 8», 

Collation; portrait, pp. iv, 828, with engraved plate of music, views of 
Walton’s house and of Amwell Hill, and cuts of fish, &c., in text. 

“ Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation, 
[Remainder of title as in former edition.] London, Allan, Bell, and Co., Simpkin 
and Marshall; Edinburgh, Fraser and Co.; Dublin, W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 
1834.” This edition forms a volume of the “British Library” and is apparently 
the only one containing a list of illustrations at the end. It was printed at 
Edinburgh, as were also the five following editions, and from the stereotype 
plates used in the edition of 1833. 

“The Complete Angler ; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. (Continuation 
of title as before.| A New Edition. London, Allan, Boll, and Co., and Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1834.” 

[Same title.) “ Edinburgh: Published by Fraser and Co. ; Smith, Elder, and 
Co,, Cornhill, London ; W. Curry, Jun., and Co., Dublin. 1834.” 

[Same title, deleting “ A New Edition.”] “London: Thomas Tegg and Son, 
Cheapside; R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow; Tegg, Wise, and Co., Dublin. 1885,” 

(Same title.] “London; Allan, Bell, and Co, 1836.” 

(Same title.) “ Edinburgh : Fraser and Co. ; London, H. Washbourne. 1836.” 

{Same title.] “Manchester, Samuel Johnson and Son. 1844.” ‘This is a 
paginary reprint of the Edinburgh editions, with the same illustrations from 
fresh plates, which are used in the nine editions that follow. 
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sixteen reprints haye been issued by different publishers, at the 
several dates given in the margin. As they were all identical 
with the first, the duty of revision and improyement never seeming 
to haye presented itself to the professorial mind, we shall not deem 
it necessary to refer to them again, The Rennie reprints popularise 
Walton, but also yulgarise him—a fact we cannot readily condone. 

In 1835 Major issued his third edition, but shorn of its 
ancient glories, the plates of all kinds being much worn and 
deteriorated. A portrait of Dr. Wharton, the “good pe 
man that dares do anything rather than tell an zim /aition, 
untruth,” was its only new feature. tts 

A reprint of Major, by Lewis, appeared in Lewis's 
1839 (crown Syo), and another, by Washbourne, Yar, 1839. 


Washbourne’s 
in 1842, Major, 1842. 


Same title.) ‘ Manchester, Samuel Johnson and Son, 1846.” 

Same title.) “ Dublin, W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 1847.” 

Same title.) ‘“ Manchester: Printed and published by Thomas Johnson, 
Livesey Street. 1847.” 

Same title.] ‘Liverpool, Thomas Johnson. 1848.” 

Same title.) ‘London: John Johnson, 30, High Holborn ; Thomas Johnson, 
22, Livesey Street, Manchester, 1849,” 

Same title] ‘Manchester: printed and published by Thomas Johnson, 
Livesey Street. [1849?]” 

Same title.) “Manchester: printed and published by Thomas Johnson, 
Livesey Street. 1851.” 

Same title.) “Manchester, Johnson. 1857.” 

Same title] ‘Halifax; Milner and Sowerby. 1857.” 

There are probably other editions of these stereotype reprints. ‘The 
seventeen given above are all that we have actually seen. he collation of all, 
with the exception stated, is pp. iv. 328, and 3 lines of music, and views. 

* “The Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton : extensively 
embellished with engravings on copper and wood, from original paintings and 
drawings, by first-rate artists. To which are added, an Introductory Essay; the 
Linnean arrangement of the various river fish delineated in the work; and 
illustrative Notes. Third Edition, London, J. Major, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. Printed by W. Nicol, 51, Pall Mall. 1835.” 8°. 

A paginary reprint of Major’s second edition (1824), with the 77 woodcuts 
and 15 copper plates. 

+ “The Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing. By Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. With Notes, Biographical and Explanatory, and the Lives of 
the Authors. London, L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet Street. 1839.” 8°. Collation : 
pp. xxvi. Ixxii. 396. It contains 76 woodcuts and 15 copper plates. 3 

$ [Same title.) “London; Henry Washbourne, Salisbury Square, Fleet 


Street. pecexLut.” ; 4 
Collation : frontispiece, pp. iv. xciv. 396. Price of this and the foregoing, 12s. 
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In these the “Introductory Essay” was replaced by the old 
biographies of Walton and Cotton, by Hawkins. 

In 1836 we do obeisance to Pickering’s third edition, in 
which Walton’s simple work puts on the purple of an unaccus- 

tomed sovereignty, and is scarcely to be recognised 

Pickering’s in its new and splendid investiture. The result of 

Phd ees, seven years’ continuous labour, and of much patient 

research and fostering care on the part of its publisher, 

this edition requires, more than most, our mature and critical 
consideration. 

It is in two tall volumes, the form being imperial octayo. 
Paper and type, as might be expected from a publisher pre-eminent 
for the beauty of the books issued by him, are both admirable 
in their kind, and the title-page, as Mr. H. R. Francis rightly 
remarks, is of a perfection that might “trouble the ghosts of 
the Aldi.” 

The illustrators are Stothard and Inskipp, the former being 
charged with the scenic plates and the views of the localities, and 
the latter, principally, with the fish. The engravers are Fox, 
Cooke, Richardson, and other eminent hands; and the editor, 
Sir Harris Nicolas, assisted by several competent authorities, 
whose names he designates in his Preface. 

The biographies extend to two hundred and twelve pages. 
The notes are of a most elaborate character—all the variations 
in the first five editions are indicated,—pedigrees of Walton, 
Cotton, and others are given, and a comprehensive index is added, 
extending to thirty-two pages. 

Such are the materials that go to make up these very 


* “The Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being 
a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to angle for a ‘l'rout or Grayling in a clear stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With original Memoirs and Notes, by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 
(Underneath, an adaptation of the Aldine mark, with ‘Aldi Discip. Anglys.’) 
London: William Pickering, 1836.” 

Collation: Vol. I. portrait, pp. xvi. cexii. ii. portrait ; engraved frontispiece 
(by Stothard): pp. 129; 130 blank. Vol. IL. pp. iv. 131436, xxxii. (Index), and 
list of plates. 

Prince, 51. 18s., with 580 ancient and modern portraits, &o., 241. 10s. 
Lowndes, 31. 19s. Walsh, additional illustrations, 14/. 10s. Sotheby, 51. 10s. 
Harwood, 5/. 7s. 6d. Bernal, with extra portraits and proof plates from Major's 
and Bagster's Editions, and from other works on Angling, 3 vols. elephant size, 
morocco, 401, Utterson, extra illustrations, 14. 
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noticeable yolumes, which were issued * at the patrician price 
of six guineas for ordinary impressions, and ten guineas for proofs. 

The sentiment inspired by a cursory survey of them is, no 
doubt, one of admiration; but the after and more permanent 
impression results, we are pained to confess, in a sense of com- 
parative failure. The book, sooth to say, is a pompous book, and 
with much that is oyerdone in it. We seek for our modest 
kingeups and pimpernels, and find them buried beneath a heap 
of learned and heterogeneous lumber. We turn the pages over 
with a feeling of disproportion, a perception of incongruity and 
unfitness. Inskipp’s fish, indeed, with some exceptions, display 
all the force and freshness of nature; but Stothard’s plates seem 
to us weak and futile, insignificant as regards the size of the work 
in which they figure, and unworthy, alike, both of it and of the 
artist. 

Stothard was probably selected for this task less for his 
eligibility than from the fact of his being the painter & la mode 
of the day. Of his graceful services as a book illustrator, we 
have a lively remembrance, but the “ Compleat Angler” seems to 
have lain beyond his beat, his genius being of that Watteauish 
character that luxuriates more in Arcadian reyels and the fétes 
champétres of conventional life than in the embodiment of the 
simple English pastoral. He was no angler, besides, and the 
fact betrays itself, as might be expected, in many minute but 
conclusive points. That his costumes, in these plates, are 
archeologically correct, in a general sense, we doubt not, but 
that they are correct in their application to the angler, we refuse 
to credit. All frill and frippery, Piscator and his associates are 
attired, as if for a stroll, snuff-box and cane in hand, among the 
scented exquisites of the Mall, rather than for rough encounter 
with brake and briar by the river side. Their faces, throughout, 
are weak and meaningless, and Piscator, in the salutation plate, 
were it not for the rod he carries, might be mistaken for a beggar, 
in easy circumstances, imploring an alms. 

The views of the localities, also, fall short of the mark, for, 
though truthful and precise, they are flat and meagre in the 
execution, and haye an awkward knack of sprawling across the 
page. 


* Ini numbers, commencing 1835. 
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The biographies, on the other hand, present the reader with 
seyeral new facts, are yery conscientious and laborious, and leave 
but little in the way of data for any future gleaner in the same 
scanty field. But here, again, we haye an editor who is no 
angler, a deficiency that is painfully felt as we peruse these dryly 
written, matter-of-fact, unsympathetic pages, in which no sem- 
blance of colour or vitality is given to the lay figures they place 
before us. As raw material, parts of them (for there is much 
extraneous matter, and many points dilated on of infinitesimally 
small interest) may be usefully employed by some future 
biographer of Walton, who, we trust, will treat his subject from 
the piscatorial as well as the antiquarian and genealogical point of 
view, and pen his record, not in any dusky retreat of study—in 
air heayy with erudition,—but under the green leaves and by 
the gurgling water—at Broxbourne, for instance, or pleasant 
Amwell on the Hill. 

This fine book, in a word, is oyer-dressed. It is Maudlin, 
the milkmaid, tricked out in a gown of brocade, with a mantle 
of cloth of gold. Pretty Maudlin were comelier far in her own 
artless attire, with a posy for sole adornment. But this is a sin 
to be judged gently and tenderly, springing, as it did, from 
oyer-loye ; Pickering’s wish was to raise a worthy monument to 
Walton’s fame, but, by a common error of judgment, he lost sight 
of the relation that should always exist in such a case between the 
memorial and the man, or his work, commemorated. 

On Corydon’s graye we plant flowers amongst the grass— 

“Purple narcissus, like the morning rays, 
Pale ganderglas and azure culvyerkays.” * 


We do not crush it beneath a weight of marble magnificence, 
pedestals, with their votive urns, or a colossal genius with gilded 
tears. 

Neyertheless, as this monument has been reared, let us accept 
it for what it is—one of the handsomest publications of modern 
times, an ornament to the angler’s library, unique of its kind, 
and perhaps destined to remain so. 

As for the huge amalgam of note upon note, and comment 
upon comment, we plead guilty, with no “ peradyenture” this 
time, to a heathenish longing for a sweeping and final clearance, 


* Dennys's “Secrets of Angling,” 1613. 
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such as would give us the “ Compleat Angler,” illustrated and 
annotated, if you will, but by the artist’s pencil alone, and in which 
we should have Walton solus, not Walton baited and badgered by 
fifty learned professors, all catechising, criticising, and cavilling 
at him at once. 

In 1837 we haye, in “ Tilt’s Miniature Classical Library,” a 
reprint of Walton’s fifth edition and of Cotton’s first, in two 
volumes, 32°, with a note, on page Xi, excusing the 
absence of annotation on the very sensible ground 
that it has “often only the effect of disturbing the tone of the 
more agreeable thoughts excited by the text.” 

In 1841 an edition was published by I. J. Chidley, which is 
a re-issue of Cole's [of 1828]; and this was succeeded in its turn 
by another minute reprint corresponding in size and 
text with Tilt’s. This edition, of which the title- 
page is undated, appears to have been supplied to several 
booksellers, for we find copies bearing the name of Sherwood 
and Bowyer (dated on coyer 1844, forming a yolume Sterne 
of the “British Pocket Classics” or “Pocket English and others 
Classics”), and also of Lockwood and Co, Piper "*!*/# 
Brothers and Co., and Lippincott, Philadelphia. It was printed 
by Spottiswoode and Co. 

In 1844 appeared Major's fourth edition (the two Major's 
by Lewis and Washbourne not haying been published ast £iition, 
under his superintendence). It was printed, as before, ‘**S 


Tilt, 1837. 


Chidley, \B41.+ 


* “The Complete Angler. By Izaac Walton and Charles Cotton. London: 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh; T. Wardle, Philadelphia. 
wpcecxxxvil.” Collation: Vol. I., frontispiece, pp. xi. 152; Vol. IT. frontispiece, 
pp- iv. 149. : 

t “The Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By Isaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Embellished with portraits of the Authors, and 
engravings of the riyer-fish described in the work. London, I. J. Chidley. 
1841.” 8°. Collation: pp. xx. 314, 2 portraits. This is Cole’s edition, with 
fresh title-page. The portrait of Walton bears the name of “ W. Cole,” while 
Cotton’s is inscribed with that of “ Hodgson and Co.” ; : 

$¢ “The Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation; being a 
Discourse on Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing. By Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. [Two parts.] London: Lockwood and Co.” 32°. Collation : 
pp. iv. 335 ; other copies, pp. vi. 335. A reduced facsimile of scroll precedes the 
title-page. p 5 é 

§ “The Complete Angler: or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. Fourth Edition. London : 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; H. Wix, New Bridge Street. 1844.” 8°. (Collation : 


VOL. II. 28 
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in two sizes, crown and royal octayo. The obnoxious “ Intro- 
ductory Essay,” aggravated by the absurd additions we have 
quoted, still sticks to the work, like a burr; but with this 
remark our censure exhausts itself; in other respects the volume 
approaches more nearly to our ideal of an edition consistent in 
all its parts than any of its predecessors or successors. 

Wale’s designs, repeated ad nauseam, are here suppressed, 
and a new series, by Absolon, substituted, embodying the same 
subjects indeed, but conceived in no plagiaristic spirit. They 
are quaint, unaffected, and picturesque, and haye the signal merit 
of seeming an emanation from and efflorescence of the book 
itself, rather than a set of artistic notions grafted upon it.* The 
difficulty of a capable and conscientious book-illustration is, in 
fact, great: renouncing his own individuality at the outset, the 
artist must make himself one with the author, must clothe 
himself with his genius, put on his moods, penetrate into the 
inner heart of his conceptions, and from thence transmute them, 
by the alchemy of his art, into form, colour, and expression. 
Without this identity between author and artist there may be 
the association of pictures with books, but no book-illustration, 
properly so called; and our readers do not require to be told that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the pretty picture-books of the 
day belong to the former and defective category. 

The woodeuts of fish, in Major's new issue, give the varying 
tones and surfaces with great success; and the vignettes of scenery, 
by Creswick and others, leaye far behind them those of former 
editions. Some of these, indeed, are so charming as to suggest 
the idea of a more extensive illustration of the “ Compleat 
Angler,” confined entirely to this department of art, which seems 
specially adapted for the adornment of books treating of country 
pursuits and pastimes, and which possesses a freshness, freedom, 
and artlessness that we seek for in yain from the more ambitious 
burin. Vignettes we possess by the Fosters and Creswicks of the 


Collation : pp. 1x. 418; 12 steel engravings, nine of which were drawn by 
John Absolon and engraved by J. 'T. Willmore, A.R.A.; and 74 woodcuts in text. 

* «<The new designs by Absolon,” says Major, “form the crown of my 
present efforts; nothing could exceed his zeal whilst they were on his easel; 
skilful anglers stood for the men, and fair and handsome ladies volunteered for 
the females; the result, I warmly anticipate, will come with a pleasing surprise 
upon the minds of the most affectionate admirers of our author,” P- XXxxix. 
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day—sketches of sylvan scenery, in which we almost see the 
leaves lifted by the summer wind, and hear the plashing of the 
waterfall as it tumbles, all froth and foam, over the weir. Thus 
our bosky dells and dingles, our green English lanes, our silver- 
threaded brooks, our wood-openings, with their delicate tracery 
of boughs against a pale sky, and their intricate network of leaves 
and spray, are subjects that haye passed of right into the hands 
of the artist in wood as their fitting interpreter. While, on the 
other hand, in eases demanding greater depth of tone and treat- 
ment—the sayage austerity of bare rock and windy rayine, the 
ruggedness of immemorial forests, with their gaunt and blasted 
trunks, or the chaotic tumult of a sky blurred and blackened with 
tempest—a modern instance, in Gustave Dore’s illustrations of 
Dante's “Inferno,” proyes that appeal may be made with equal 
success to the same school of engraving, a school that, from its 
recent development, seems destined to rule paramount over all 
others. Dr. Bethune says of this reprint: “ Art could scarcely go 
further, and no more elegant yolume could find place in a library.” 
The next addition to our rapidly lengthening list is the 
American reprint, published at New York in 1847, under the 
editorial auspices of Dr. G. W. Bethune. Could we admit the 
necessity of erudition in this case, we should be disposed to assign 
to Dr. Bethune’s version a foremost rank in the itr 
annotated series. American 
The wisdom he brings to bear on his task is of ,¢ 
the benevolent order, cordial, reyerent, and sympa- Ute Tab 
thetic, and his criticism has nothing in common either “"" ~ ” 
with the flippant or the dry-as-dust school. Vor the lover of 
angling-books, and for the collector especially, there is no edition 


* «The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, by Isaac 
Walton. And Instructions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
stream, by Charles Cotton. With copious Notes, for the most part original, a 
Bibliographical Preface, giving an Account of Fishing and Fishing Books, from 
the earliest Antiquity to the time of Walton, and a notice of Cotton and his 
writings by the American Editor [i.e. George W. Bethune, p.p.]. To which is 
added an Appendix including illustrative Ballads, Music, Papers on American 
Fishing, and the most complete Catalogue of Books on Angling, etc., ever printed. 
Also, a general index to the whole work. New York, Wiley and Putnam. 
1847.” 8, 

Collation : Part. I. pp. vi. exii. 249 ; Part IL. pp. 210. Some copies were in 
imperial octavo, with duplicate impressions of the plates. pee 
2s 
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so useful as this. In his “ Bibliographical Preface,” the editor 
gives an extended catalogue raisonné of the earlier literature of the 
sport, and in the Appendix, we haye his “ Waltonian Library,” or 
list of angling-books, including some three hundred works, besides 
many on ichthyology.* He gives us also an enlarged list of the 
authorities referred to by Walton; another of the books formerly 
belonging to him (and containing his autograph inscriptions), 
in the Cathedral Library of Salisbury; a third, of those which 
have been attributed to him; and a fourth, of the works of 
Cotton. These addenda are gathered, of course, from various 
Known sources, but nowhere else do we find united so complete 
a body of angling-book statistics, and so large an accumulation of 
collateral data. 
Of the getting-up of the volume, we cannot speak with praise. 
It is behind the time: the type, blunt and blotty, the illustrations 
(a few worn-out plates, borrowed from Major, 1844), a disgrace. 
Reprints of this edition appeared in 1848, 1852, 1859, and 1866, 
from the same stereotype plates. 
In 1851, we have to notice an edition, in crown octavo, 
published by Henry Kent Causton, who, on the strength of 
his descent from the Richard and Henry Causton 
Cousteale figuring as printers and publishers of Moses Browne's 
is51.¢ Yevival (1772), finds it incumbent on him to attempt 
a quixotic rehabilitation of Browne's editing, and 
even to perpetuate some of his “ expurgations,” and all his notes. 


* In Mr. J. Wynne’s “ Private Libraries of New York,” we find the following 
mention of Dr, Bethune and his Angling Library :-— 

“During the darker seasons of the year, when forbidden the actual use of his 
rod, our friend has occupied himself with excursions through sale catalogues, 
fishing ont from their dingy pages whatever tends to honour his favourite author 
and favourite art, so that his spoils now number nearly five hundred volumes of 
all sizes and dates. Pains have been taken to have, not only copies of the works 
included by the list, but also the several editions; and when it is of a work 
mentioned by Walton, an edition which the good old man himself may have seen. 
Thus the collection has all the editions of Walton, Cotton, and Venables in 
existence, and, with but few exceptions, all the works referred to by Walton, or 
which tend to illustrate his favourite rambles by the Lea or the Dove. Every 
scrap of Walton's writing, and every compliment paid to him, have been carefully 
gathered and garnered up, with prints and autographs, and some precious 
manuscripts. Nor does the department end here; but embraces most of the 
older and many of the modern writers on ichthyology and angling.” 

+ “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, In 
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In a distracting-looking, but not ill-written “ Introduction,” 
he gives a summary of Walton’s career, and examines the 
various and conflicting evidence brought to bear on the subject, 
dealing about him the while some heavy blows, especially in the 
direction of genealogical editors. 

He perpetuates, also, we are sorry to say, Wale’s series of 
drawings borrowed from Major, and which, in this their last 
stage of evaporation, look ghastly and impalpable as ghosts at 
noonday. Shabby in its externals, this book seems to have 
enjoyed but a neglected existence, and has already passed out of 
sight. 

Two years later Messrs. Ingram and Cooke present us, in 
their “Illustrated Library,” with the “Complete Angler,” edited 
by “Ephemera” (Fitzgibbon), of “ Bell’s Life,” who 
grafts on it, in notes and appendices, his own system 
of the practice of the sport as expounded more fully Sa, 
in his “Hand-book of Angling.” This edition, on 
practical, working grounds, deseryes commendation. It is adorned 
with some sketchy woodcuts and plates of fish and flies. A fresh 
issue was called for in 1854, and a third published by Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. in 1859. The two latter issues, however, are 
but paginary reprints. 

Turning the various versions oyer in his mind, Mr. Edward 
Jesse, in 1856, considered himself called upon to add yet another 


* Ephemera’s” 


“Two Parts. By Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton. With a new Introduction 
and Notes ; and embellished with 85 Engravings on Copper and Wood. London: 
Henry Kent Causton, 1851.” 8°. 

Collation : pp. Ixviii. 418, and 15 plates including frontispiece. 

* «The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. [Wood- 
cut.) New Edition. Edited by ‘Ephemera’ of ‘ Bell’s Life in London’ (i.e. Edward 
Fitzgibbon.] London: Ingram, Cooke and Co. 1853.” 8°. 

Collation ; frontispiece, pp. xiv., facsimile title-page, pp. 326, and 3 plates. 
A pretty and useful edition. A volume of “ The Illustrated Library.” : 

¢ “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. [Woodeut.} 
Edited by ‘Ephemera.’ Second Edition. London: Nathaniel Cooke. 1854.” 8°. 

Collation : frontispiece, pp. xiv., 309, and 2 leaves with explanations of plates. 

¢ “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. [Wood- 
cut.] Edited by ‘Ephemera,’ of ‘Bell’s Life in London.’ London: Routledge. 
1859.” 8°. 

Collation : front., engraved title, pp. 313, and 3 leaves with explanations of 
plates, and a register ; four plates and cuts in text. The plate of fish does not 
reappear, the cuts being inserted in the text. 
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to the number, and into this he “shoots,” to use a carter’s 

_ phrase, a heap of his own notes, on the top of the 

BoM already vast accumulation. At this stage of the pro- 

wor isi ceeding we haye to stand a-tiptoe to see Walton at all. 

' Mr. Jesse was known as a man of amiable manners, 

some knowledge of natural history, and a very elastic credulity, 
and we say grace over his notes . . . but partake not. 

Mr. Bohn, on the other hand, as publisher of the work, 
drives into it vi et armis, “neck and crop,” and in other forcible 
fashions, an indiscriminate swarm of woodcuts, line-engravings, 
&c., recruited from yarious sources, and making up a patchwork 
of illustration to keep in countenance the patchwork of notes. 
Reading the “Compleat Angler” under such circumstances can 
only be compared to the study of “ Bradshaw,” in its effect on the 
brain. A re-issue of this edition took place in 1870 (the form the 
same), and another in 1876. 

In 1858 we have Groombridge’s miniature reprint, in two 
volumes, which is apparently a re-issue of Tilt’s edition (1837), 

GraomBptdeve and acceptable on the same grounds, namely, the 
kati, absence of all tags and tassels, and the merit of a 
a plain and unperplexed text; while, in the following 
German Year, we are startled by a German translation 

Translation, (published at Hamburg) of “Ephemera’s” edition, 
159.t in which we find the translator apologising to his 

readers for old Izaak’s lengthiness, wordiness, and heaviness. 

He professes to esteem the work, indeed, but in a professional 

sense alone, and this narrowness of appreciation gives us the 


* “The Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man's Recreation, of Isaac 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Lives of the Authors, and varioram Notes, 
Historical and Practical. Edited by Edward Jesse, Esq. ‘To which are added 
papers on Fishing-Tackle, Fishing Stations, &e. By Henry G. Bohn. London : 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. mpecouvt.” 

Collation : front., pp. xxi. 496, and one leaf with list of fishing-tackle makers. 
There are 203 woodents and 26 engravings, drawn from various sources. Some 
copies are without the steel engravings. ‘The unsold copies were re-issued with 
a new title-page in 1861. 

} “London; Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row, 1858.” 301 pages. 
24°. This is a reprint of Tilt’s edition of 1837. 

$ “Der Vollkommene Angler von Isaac Walton und Charles Cotton, heraus- 
gegebon yon Ephemera, tibersetzt von J, Schumacher. Hamburg: P. Salomon 
and Co, 1859." 8°, 

Collation : pp. xii. 308, and 10 plates of fish and flies, 
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measure of his capability. It is the only complete translation 
of “The Complete Angler” into a foreign tongue with which we 
are acquainted. 

In France, Walton has met with even less recognition ; the 
only translation that we haye encountered (and that a very 
garbled and unfaithful one) of some brief portions of his dia- 
logue, appears in “Le Pécheur & la Mouche Artificielle,” by 
Charles de Massas, and is contributed to that publication by 
a certain “ Alfred d’Angleyille,” who accompanies it with the 
collateral assurance that Walton’s work is quite unworthy of 
French readers, and will be very properly replaced by de Massas” 
own performances. 

And this is the place to state—and to state broadly—how 
little respect we entertain for French angling literature, in 
general, one or two of the elder and sincerer works * excepted. 
It is antagonistic to our English ideal, rides rough-shod over 
Waltonianism, in all its forms, and is invariably condescending, 
patronising, and semi-satirical in its discussion of the sport. In 
fact, no Frenchman really believes in angling, or alludes to it 
without persijlage. He discourses of the art, ex cathedra, but 
always under a swarm of metaphors, that buzz, like gnats, and 
mask the meagreness of his thesis. His rod, he pickles for the 
user; his float bobs up and down on the points of an antithesis; 
with his hook he catches more calembours than carp, and his bait 
serves for similes, that sound like sneers. Shut out, by his 
organisation, from the true delights of angling, his books reflect 
“the deficiency. Never, in turning their pages, do you catch the 
nightingale’s trill, or sniff the new-mown hay. We have said of 
Walton’s book that it will keep its place in our literature, as long 
as the whitethorn blossoms in the hedge-rows, and the lark 
carols in the cloud. No such compliment, we fancy, will ever be 
paid to any French book on the sport. 


* Such as the “ Ruses Innocentes,” by one Fortin (1660). In this work we 
find the angler’s craft lurking under the monk’s cowl. Fortin was a monk of 
Grandmont, who styled himself, quaintly, “Le Solitaire Inventif.” “Les Ruses”’ 
is the earliest substantive French work on the sport, and is the foundation of most 
subsequent treatises in that country, up to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Liger, the Gallic Gervase Markham, borrowed freely from this source in his 
“ Amusemens de la Campagne,” and like his prototype, on more occasions than 
one, forgot to acknowledge his obligation. 
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In 1860, we have to notice Messrs. Nattali and Bond’s 
: re-issue of Pickering’s edition of 1836, in two volumes, 
meus! imperial octavo, at a reduced price, and with sundry 
See other reductions consequent thereupon ; inferior paper, 
for instance, worn plates, and a general decadence of 

style. A third reprint appeared in 1875. 

The text remains unaltered, even one or two notable blunders 
being left uncorrected. 

In 1863, we register a pocket edition by Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy; the simple text alone, but praiseworthy for its faith- 
fulness and the beauty of its typography. It was re-issued 

in the following year on a somewhat larger paper, 

Beant a8 a yolume of the “Elzevir Series”; and again in 

moat 1866, with the imprint, “ Boston: Ticknor and Fields,” 

1866, 1875. also in 1875 with that of “George Bell and Son, 
London.” 

The American reproduction of the Major of 1844 here 


* “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being 
a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. Written by Izaak Walton. 
And Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream. By 
Charles Cotton. With original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. London: Nattali and Bond. 1860.” 8°. 

Collation : Vol. I. portrait, pp. xvi. cexii. iy. ; portrait; engraved frontispiece ; 
pp. 129. Vol. Il. pp. iv. 131-436, xxxii. (Index). Pedigrees of Ken and 
Chalkhill are for the first time added to this edition. 

t “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being 
a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-Ponds, Fish, and Fishing. Written by Izaak Walton. 
And Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream, By 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, x.c.a1.¢., 
and Sixty Illustrations from Designs by Stothard and Inskipp. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1875.” 8°, 

Collation ; pp. ccy. half-title, pp. 320. The third reprint, on thinner paper, 
and with well-worn illustrations, of Pickering’s edition of 1836, The illustrations 
are all printed on separate leaves. 

¢ “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. London : 
Bell and Daldy, and Sampson Low and Co. 1863.” 16°; also 1865, 

Collation: pp. xvi. 304, with portrait of Walton, after Housman, as a 
frontispiece ; and of Cotton, after Sir P. Lely, before Part II. 

A reprint without note or comment. Finely printed at the Chiswick Press, 
One of * Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.” 

§ “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, London : 
Bell and Daldy. 1864.” 8°, 

The same as the preceding, on a little larger paper. A volume of the 
“ Elzevir Series,” 
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claims insertion. ‘The woodcuts were re-engraved for this edition 
and are held to be finer than those employed in the 

English issue. The steel engravings are from the 4merican 
original plates. There are twelve of the latter, and eee 
seventy-four of the former. Only a hundred copies Deane) 
were taken. A further reprint on a larger scale took 

place in the following year. 

In 1869, a reprint of the first edition was issued by Mr. 
Alexander Murray, without notes. Edited by the 
publisher. This was re-issued in 1872, with some isageiere, 
“Notices of Walton.” ; 

In 1876 we have to enter Mr. E. Stock’s facsimile. “To 
save all risk of departure from the exact form,” it is stated in 
the preface, “the sharp, vigorous little cuts of fish, 
and the yery tasteful title-page, have been reproduced 
by a photographie process which is simply infallible.” 
We cannot, altogether, accept this view of the matter, 
for the process adopted has made illustrations look rough and 
ragged which have always been commended for their neat and 
delicate execution. We fear, also, that the “ process” cannot be 
held accountable for the fact that, in the last line of the title-page, 
“Church-yard ” of the original appears as “Churcheyard” in the 
photographic facsimile. 

We must now hurry to a close, with a few summary notices, 
bringing our record up to the present date. 

A reprint of “Ephemera’s” edition requires no further 


* “The Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co. [Cambridge printed], 1866.” 8°. 

Collation: pp. xiv. 445, 

+ “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Boston : Little, Brown, and Co. [Cambridge printed], 
1867.” 8°, 

t “The Compleat Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being 
a Discourse of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 
London: Alex. Murray and Son. 1869.” 8°. Collation: pp. 106. A reprint 
of the first edition without notes, edited by A. Murray. 

§ “The Compleat Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By 
Tzaak Walton. Being a facsimile reprint of the first edition, published in 1653. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1876.” 8° and 4°. Collation: pp. x. viii. 240. A 
reprint, with a short preface. Re-issued in 1877, and without date, in 1880, 
when six copies were printed on vellum. 

VoL. I. 27 
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mention than to state that the publishers have issued other 
“ Ephemera’s” undated reprints of this edition, with no alterations 
‘Edition, save in the illustrations. They are unable to furnish 
Tsrel’ any information respecting them, and we haye failed 
to obtain copies. 
In the same year we haye an edition, by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne and Co. It forms one of the “Chandos Library.” ‘The 
smaller illustrations from Major’s first edition are 
eee incorporated with it, and an appendix at the end 
of each chapter contains historical and general notes, 
and a practical essay on the sport. 
Wartand Also a paginary reprint of Alexander Murray and 
Jeks, 1884 Son's edition of 1869 on better paper, and in the 
George Ben & following year a re-issue of Bell and Daldy’s edition 
Sons’, 1879.§ of 1863. 
In 1879 the Fishing Gazette gave a verbatim reprint of the 
first edition, made from Alexander Murray’s edition of 
Cae a 1869, with “Notices of Walton.” It appeared in the 
pages of the Gazette, vol. iii, Nos. 93-140. 
A re-issue of Dr. Bethune’s edition appeared in New York 
in 1880. On this occasion the type has been reset, 
aon and Dr. Bethune’s contributions to the work are 
presented, for the first time, in a worthy manner. 
This being our latest American entry, a few remarks on 


* «The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited 
by ‘Ephemera.’ London [printed] and New York: Routledge. 1878.” 8°, 

Collation ; frontispiece; pp. 813, and three leaves with explanation of plates 
and register ; 2 plates. 

t “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, A New 
Illustrated Edition, with Notes by G. Christopher Davies, Author of ‘The Swan 
and her Crew,’ &c. London: Frederick Warne and Co. 1878.” 8°, 

Collation: frontispiece, pp. xii. 467. 

¢ “The Compleat Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being 
a Discourse of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 
London: Ward, Lock, and Co. 1878.” 8°, 

§ “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. London: 
G. Bell and Sons. 1879.” 8°, 

A reprint of the edition of 1863. 

|| “ The Compleat Angler; or, Contemplative Man's Recreation. 1653.” 

{ “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By 
Izaak Walton, And Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a 
Clear Stream. By Charles Cotton, With Copious Notes by the American 
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angling literature, among our transatlantic cousins, may not be 
misplaced. That it is still but a nascent literature with them is 
shown by our Bibliotheca Piscatoria, which, in 1861, registered 
but fourteen works, and in 1883, fifty-eight. In the interval, 
however, a greater enthusiasm has been shown on the subject, 
numerous angling-book collections haye been formed, and as 
it is well known that American progress, unlike that of the 
older nations, is rapid and impulsive, we may safely predicate 
that within the next half century the United States will be 
running a neck-and-neck race with ourselyes in all matters 
piscatorial. 

Their most important contribution, hitherto, has been Dr. 
Bethune’s Walton; Dr. Bethune, himself, being also one of the 
earliest collectors of angling-books, on a large scale, in his own 
country. Of his editing of the “Compleat Angler,” we have 
expressed our appreciation in its proper place. 

He was preceded, in 1830, by an anonymous author, whose 
work has become a rarity, even in its birthplace, while only one 
or two copies haye found their way to our shores. It is entitled 
“An Authentic Historical Memoir of the Schuylkill Fishing 
Company, of the State of Schuylkill, from its establishment on 
that romantic stream, near Philadelphia, in the year 1732 to the 
present time. By a Member.”* We lay no claims to literary 
value in relation to this tract, but as it has the signal merit of 
giving us an insight into what angling life in America was a 
century and a half ago, its interest must be great to all Wal- 
tonians. We have therefore not to excuse a brief digression on its 
behalf. 


Editor (Geo. W. Bethune, p.p.). New Edition, with some Additions and Correc- 
tions from the Editor's own copy. 2 vols. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1880.” 8°. 

* “An Authentic Historical Memoir of the Schuylkill Fishing Company of 
the State in Schuylkill, From its establishment on that romantic stream, near 
Philadelphia, in the year 1732 to the present time. By a Member [William 
Milner, Junr.}. 


«If you look to its antiquity, it is most ancient,— 
If to its dignity, most honourable,— 
If to its jurisdiction, it is most extensive.’ 


Philadelphia: Judah Dobson. 1830.” 
Collation : pp. viii. 127, ii. 
27 2 
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In that year of grace, 1732, Philadelphia was the centre of 
an infant colony, a colony struggling up, indeed, into strength 
and stability, but with a world of work on all hands, still left 
to be achieved, ere the rough, primitiye forms of the settlement 
could be mellowed into order and harmony. Toil and turmoil 
must, therefore, haye been the order of the day, and leisure and 
recreation mere occasional contingencies. From this point of 
view, it is nothing short of a maryel that, at the date just cited, 
certain contemplative citizens of the new capital did actually 
establish this fishing club, or company, and set it going, with a 
governor at its head, five assembly men, a treasurer, sheriff, 
eighteen associates, and the lugubrious appendage of a “coroner.” 
What the functions of the latter were, we are at a loss to conceive. 
Several of the projectors of the club had come oyer with Penn 
from Ingland, and had been fellow-workers with him in his 
colonial scheme; and it is but reasonable to suppose that an 
affectionate memory of the old land they had left for ever, and of 
happy youthful days spent, angle in hand, beside its lakes and 
watercourses, lay at the root of their proceeding. If so, they 
must haye been met by many points of divergence. Instead of 
wending to their sport through the grassy English meadows of 
“auld lang syne,” their path lay through the uncleared wilderness, 
which, at the period in question, oyershadowed the very walls 
of the town, and from that centre stretched out west, north, and 
south, in limitless expansion. In place of speckled trout and 
silver grayling, they had to fill their creel with lumbering “ cat- 
fish,” or, at best, with “ white perch.” * And in lieu of partaking, 
when their sport was over, of smoking sirloin, or yenison pasty, 
flanked with creamy ale, or sack-posset, they were regaled on 
“rock and gray squirrel,” with a thin accompaniment of lemonade. 
“Punch and pipes,” and occasionally a “ barbacued pig,” are the 
only English-sounding adjuncts of their repasts. It is but fair 
to add, however, that the club grew proud of their white perch 
in the course of time, and that some American anglers of the 
present day laud it above the trout. 

aving obtained the grant of about an acre of land, on a 
wooded rise aboye the stream, they took possession of it, styled 
it magniloquently “The State in Schuylkill,” and erected on it 


* It is the small white bass, or Labrax pallidus of De Kay. 
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a wooden tenement (the “ Castle”) for their periodical meetings 
and festive gatherings. Tere they are said to haye passed a 
treaty with the chiefs of the Leni-Lenape, or Delaware Indians, 
who granted to them and their descendants for ever, the right 
and privilege to hunt the woods and fish the waters of the 
Schuylkill. 

The early records of the company are, unfortunately, but 
few and incomplete. Pen-craft is not amongst the primal growths 
of a colony, and the mantle of our Izaak seems to have been 
far from falling on any one of the fraternity, and certainly not 
on him who, a century after its foundation, compiled the memoir 
in question, For we are compelled to avow of this “member,” 
that though parcel facetious, parcel flowery, parcel bacchanalian, 
he is passim illiterate and feeble. His orthography halts, his 
syntax has a frequent analogy with that of “Shrewsbury Barker,” 
cook and piscator, whom he refers to as “'T. Barker, Esquire.” 
This is a disappointing fact; for, in skilful hands, the theme 
might have been woyen into a very charming chronicle, rich in 
quaint glimpses of early colonial life, and presenting the angler’s 
sport to us in startling and unfamiliar aspects. 

When the War of Independence broke out, several of the 
Schuylkill fishermen took up arms in the good cause, with honour 
to themselves and their association, but returned (such as were 
spared), when the strife was at an end, to their pensive pastime 
and their beloved white perch with undiminished ardour. There 
must haye been grand talks under the castle walnut-trees, in the 
Tong summer twilights, when these glorious absentees came back 
to their haunts, and unusual must have been the demand for 
“punch and pipes,” while they fought their battles o’er again, 
for the benefit of their less fayoured gossips. One need not be 
Fine-ear to catch, even now, the rattle of the assault, the thunder 
of the climax, and Schuylkill, murmuring in the pauses, amongst _ 
its rocks and rapids. 

In the ninetieth year of its existence, our company had to 
draw its stakes and move further afield. A dam, built across the 
stream in their immediate neighbourhood, frustrated the sport by 
keeping the fish from their feeding grounds. 

Another site haying been selected, the castle was pulled to 
pieces, packed in a boat, and conyeyed, with all the company’s 
heirlooms and household gods,—its “mammoth punch-bowl,’—its 
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“ Mandarin hats,’—its “ great pewter plates,”—* Governor Morris’s 
frying-pan,” and “the banner of the Stripes and Stars,” to its new 
destination. There, foundations of stone were laid for it, and the 
“Hall of Congress” soon reared its head once more with reno- 
vated splendour. We say this from the Schuylkillian point of 
view; for a sketch of the building, figuring as a frontispiece, we 
took at first, we confess, to be a “little Bethel.” A description, 
however, underneath, set us right. The carpenter who executed 
this wooden exodus received, we are told, a yote of thanks and 
the liberty of the State for a year. 

It was in their new location, in 1825, that one of the most 
exciting incidents of their history occurred, in the shape of a visit 
from the famous General la Fayette, then on a tour through the 
provinces of America; while, in 1787, the company had received 
the still greater honour of a visit from General Washington, 
but no record of that interesting ceremony has been preserved. 

It will have been seen from the foregoing, that sport in the 
Schuylkill possessed but little variety; cat-fish and white perch 
seem, indeed, to have formed the staple of it, though shad, 
sturgeon, and drum-fish were sometimes taken. The latter,* 
having been recommended as a substitute for “ rock-fish,” was 
experimented on by the company; but, though “richly dressed 
in the lobster style,” it turned out “as tough as a drum-head,” 
and was eschewed thenceforth. On a solitary occasion a trout 
was captured (“on a lay-out line, by Mr. Benjamin Scull”) that 
measured fifteen inches. Mr. Scull was dubbed “the prince of 
fishermen” in consequence, and the event was marked with a 
white stone, that found no parallel. 

Here our retrospection of this curious book may terminate. 
A hundred and fifty-one years, as we have said, have elapsed 
since the Association was founded ; modern improvements haye 
greatly altered the character of the riyer, blasted its rocks, 
changed its levels, and converted it, from a brawling impetuous 
torrent, into a purling and peaceable stream, but still the Schuylkill 
Company lives and prospers (Dr. Bethune is our sponsor for this 
assertion), and still above the woods rises the glittering vane of 
its Hall of Congress. Remembering, then, that this American 
Angling Association is the oldest in the world—that the Walton 


* Pogonias cromis, 
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and Cotton Club is infantine compared with it—that, as its motto 
declares— 


“Tf we look to its antiquity, it is most ancient; 
If to its dignity, it is most honourable ;” 


we may well doff our hats to it, in a passing but reyerent greeting, 
Salve, Magister ! 

Returning from this diversion into new fields and foreign 
pastures, a reprint of “Ephemera’s” Walton in 1881, claims 
record. It forms a yolume of the “ Excelsior Series.” 

All the woodcuts are, in this instance, printed with “Yghena” 
the text. ; 

This was followed by a re-issue of Major's edition of 1844. 
It is from the stereotype plates used for Messrs. Little, Brown 
and Cos edition, published in Boston, U.S.A., in 
1866 and 1867. The woodcuts, which were (as we pene 
have stated) re-engraved in America, are printed on 1844 Major 
India paper and “laid down” in the text. The a 
plates are also printed on India paper, and are yery bright and 
clear. The “ List of Embellishments,” repeated from the original 
edition, only enumerates twelve steel engravings, but twelve 
others, by Creswick, Cooper, and others—all yeterans in seryice 
—have been added. One hundred and fifty copies were printed 
for America, and one hundred for England. 

In 1882 appeared another facsimile of the first edition, 
produced by a photographic process. At first sight this appears 
an excellent reproduction of the original, but on 
placing copies side by side we are compelled to Griggs 
qualify our approyal. The clear open type of Walton’s ys 1se2t 
first edition is contracted in the facsimile, and on 
measuring the size of the pages we find them in all cases narrower 


* “The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited 
by ‘Ephemera,’ London and New York: George Routledge and Sons. 1881.” 
8°, 

Collation: pp. 313. ‘ Excelsior Series.” 

+ “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Of 
Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott. [Other copies] London: Strahan and Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster 
Row. [1881.]” 8°. 

Collation : pp. xv. 445. 5 

$ “The Compleat Angler; or, the Contemplative Man's Recreation. 1653. 
(London: William Griggs. 1882.]” 8yo. 
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and shorter. The book has also not escaped the danger to which 
all photographic reproductions are exposed while the plates are 
undergoing the “touching-up ” process at the hands of a workman. 
The inverted g, of which mention has been made, has been 
invariably altered to b (see page 177, for instance, where the 
alteration has been thrice made), and the misprint (“ obseryatiens ”) 
on the recto of 4 8 has been corrected. It may also be pointed 
out that the last page has evidently not been photographed from 
the original type, but from a pen-and-ink copy. 

The year 1883 has brought us still another reprint of Major's 
edition of 1844, with the woodcuts printed on China paper and 

z “Jaid down” in the text. These show no signs of 
Buin ater wear, and many of the impressions are brighter and 
pies isas» Clearer than in our own copy of the original edition. 

The admirable handling which they have received at 
press is particularly noticeable in the skies. Absolon’s plates are 
withdrawn, and in their place we haye “six original etchings 
and two portraits.”. The etchings are not unpl sasing, despite a 
certain foreign air which pervades them, The portraits are of 
unequal merit, but that of Walton is excellent. Finely printed 
on thick royal paper, the book is handsome, and if it be also 
cumbersome, the feature befits, we suppose, an édition de luxe. It 
does not displace the first edition in our affections, and we confess 
ourselyes at a loss to perceive any adequate reason for its 
existence, 

Here our task ends, the ultimate milestone on the long road 
of two hundred and thirty years being reached at last. 

Through our casement, as we write these closing lines, 
streams cheerily (and with a shimmer of young leaves and buzzing 
of insect-wings) the May sunshine—that sunshine which of yore 
gladdened Piscator on his way, through the morning meadows, to 
his sport, and that broods, let us believe, with a softened radiance 
now, on his honoured graye in the grey fane of Winchester. 

When shall we look upon his like again? Tishers have 


* “The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. With Six Original Etchings 
and Two Portraits. London: J. OC. Nimmo and Bain, 14, King William Street, 
Strand W.C. 1883,” 

Collation ; pp. xy. 445, and 8 plates in duplicate, one copy being on Whatman 
and the other on Japan paper. 
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increased and fishing-books haye multiplied, but where is the 
fisher blest with such a “ heavenly memory” as our Izaak, and 
where is the fishing-book so rich in honour and renown as his? 
On royal and noble shelyes—the brown oyercoat unscorned by 
the purple and splendour of courtiers and dramatists and poets— 
there do we find you, O little book “of eighteen pence price.” 
Shakespeare looks kindly on you; Bacon eyes you with a smile; 
Sir Philip Sidney and you are paired, in the pairing of pastorals ; 
Elizabethan wisdom and Elizabethan quaintness and pathos own 
you for an equal. As Dr. Boteler said of the strawberry, “ Doubt- 
less God might haye made a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did;” so do we say of your work—Doubtless a better 
angling-book there might have been, but such, doubtless, there 
neyer has been yet. 

This for farewell. Do we feel a pressure, as it were, of hands 
—Piscator’s, Venator’s, Auceps’-—with a Vale and Benedicite? 
Were we in Lea pastures, we should haye no doubt. As it is, 
in our fancy, we behold those three immortals receding, melting 
into the May brightness, and we cry Vale and Benedicite in 
return, 

That the future has still much of good and great in store 
for the “ Compleat Angler” we nothing doubt, but for the present 
this must suffice, that, summing up the total of the ninety-four* 
editions chronicled in these pages, we may say for the Father 
of Fishermen what he were too modest to say for himself could 
he return amongst us— 


“Si monumentum requiris, 
Circumspice!” 


A last word—from a worthier pen than ours—that of Walton’s 
contemporary, the poet of the “Enchiridion,” quaint Francis 
Quarles : 


“So may: our step have music in it, 
As it goes down the stair.” 


* It will be seen from the Preface, and the “ Skeleton Chronicle,” page 267, 
that the number chronicled by Messrs. Westwood and Satchell is ninety-seven, 
and to these (see p. 268) I have added five editions, including the present, so 
that this edition is probably the one hundred and second ; but inasmuch as two 
of those included were newspaper reprints, viz. in the Fishing Gazette and Angler's 
Journal, in each case extending over some months, I think I am still justified in 
calling this the one hundredth edition.—R. B. M ‘ 
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Quarles loquitur : 
“No more a Stranger now: I lately past 
Thy curious Building ; call’d; but then my haste 
Deny'd me a full draught ; I did but taste. 


“Thy Wine was rich and pleasing; did appeare 
No common grape: My haste could not forbeare 
A second sippe ; I hung a Garland there: 


“Past on my way; I lasht through thick and thinne, 
Dispatch'd my businesse, and return’d agen ; 
I call'd the second time; unhors'd, went in: 


“View'd every Room; each Room was beautifi'd 
With new Invention, carv'd on every side, 
To please the common and the curious ey'd. 


“View'd every Office; every Office lay 
Like a rich Magazen; and did bewray 
Thy Treasure, open’d with thy golden key : 


“View'd every Orchyard ; every Orchyard did 
Appeare a Paradise whose fruits were hid 
(Perchance) with shadowing Leaves, but none Sorbid: 


“View'd every Plot; spent some delightful houres 
In every Garden, full of new-born flowers, 
Delicious banks and delectable bowers. 


“Thus having stepp'd and travell’d every staire 
Within, and tasted every fruit that’s rare 
Without ;-I made thy house my thorough-fare. 


“Then give me leave, rare [Walton], (as before 


I left a Garland at thy Gates) once more 
To hang this Ivie at thy Postern-doove.” 


THE END. 
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Bream, breeding of, i. 107, 108; revival 
of frozen, 107; esteem for, as food, 
107, 108; baits for, 108, 112; ii. 
145; how to prepare the line for, i. 
108-110; habits of, 109; sentinels 
of, 109, 110; how to catch, 110-112 

“Bright shines the Sun, play, beg- 
gars, play,” i. 76, 77 : 

Brome, Alexander, i. xviii, Lxxxiv, xci 
(Broome) ; ii. 277, 278 

Brookes, ii. 280 

Brown, Elizabeth, i. lx 

Browne, Moses, his edition of the 
“Complete Angler,’ i. liii, liv; ii. 
283-286 ; 289, 291 ; his controversy 
with John Hawkins, 287; honest 
character of, 290; writings by, 290; 
death of, 292 

Browning, Mrs., on the perennialness 
of great writers’ conceptions, ii. 262 

Buck, i. 9, 42, 45 

Buck’s-horn moss, i. 59 

Bullhead. See Miller's Thumb. 

Bull-trout, i. 44 

Bumble-bee, as bait for chub, i. 40 


Burgh, H.., ii. 286 
Burnet, Gilbert, i. xeviii 
in Thomas, i. xevili 
» William, i. xeviii 
Burton, on the rareness of books, ii. 
273, 274 
Butterfly, i. 62 
Buxton, ii, 188 
Buzzard, i. 8 


Canter, Walton’s, i, Lxvi-lxxi; cabi- 
net in the Walton chamber at 
Beresford Hall, xvii; Bunyan’s, at 
Bedford, Lxvii 

Caddis worm (case worm or cod worm) 
as bait for chub, i. 39; ii. 147; the 
grub of may fly, i. 45; ii. 221, 222; 
as bait for tench, i. 114; for roach, 
ii. 142 ; different kinds of, 147, 148, 
221, 222; as bait for trout and 
grayling, 239 

Calthrops, case of Sir William, ii. 172 

Calvert, Charles, i. xxii, lvi 

Camden (Cambden) on barnacle gos- 
lings, i. 64, 120; on salmon leaping, 
85; on salmon in season in winter, 
87; hibernating fish, ii. 121; on 
Windermere and its char, 124; on 
the gwynniad, 124, 125; on pil- 
chards, 156 ; book by, 332 

Camel-brown fly, artificial, ii. 229 

Camilion. See Chameleon. 

Camlet fly, ii. 226, 227 ; artificial, 227 

Campbell, Walter, i. Ixxiv 

Camphor (Camphire) as bait, i. 59, 
87; ii. 145, 239 

Canker flies, i. 61 

Cantharus, a fish, constancy of the, 
i. 21 

Cardan, Jerome, on frogs, i. 95; work 
by, ii. 382 

Carew, i. xe 

Carless, F., drawings by, i. viii 

Carp, leather mouth of, i. 40, 103; 
hearing of, 80; the queen of rivers, 
100; introduced into England by 
Mr. Maseal, 100; tenacity of life 
out of water, 100; breeding of, 100, 
101; mysterious decay of, 101, 102; 
duration of life of, 102, 103 ; quality 
of, as meat, 102, 103; breeding of, 
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103; medicinal parts of, 103; di- 
‘rections for catching, 104, 105, 110; 
and for cooking, 105, 106; the 
water-fox, ii. 141; bait for, 147; 
fond of gravel and grass, 158; how 
to manage ponds for, 158, 159 

Carriers, a kind of pigeon, i. 46 

Carter, Mr., i. lviii 

Cartwright, William, Walton’s lines 
on the death of, i. Lxxxii 

Casaubon, Isaac, ii. 332 

~) Dr. M., i. 19, 78; ii. 332 

Case Worm. See Caddis Worm. 

Catch-her-by-the-way ale house, i. 76 

Caterpillar flies, i. 61 

Caterpillars, i. 62; from privet, 62, 
63; colours of, 63; from the willow 
tree, 63 

Cat fish, ii, 324 

Cats, on the pleasure of the playing, 
i. 3,4 

Caussin, Nicolas, ii. 332 

Caviare of sturgeon and of carp, i. 
103 

Chalkhill, Jo., i. lxiv; Walton's pre- 
face. to his book, lxxxvii; songs 
by, 54, 55; ii. 134, 135; pedigree 
of, 320 

Chalmers, Alexander, ii. 306 

Chamblet fly, as bait for grayling, ii. 
200 

Chameleon (Camilion), i. 44 

Char, ii. 124 

Charles IL, entry of, into London, i. 
XvViii, xix 

Chaucer, ii. 262 

Chavender. See Chub. 

Cheese as bait for chub, i. 39, 40; 
and barbel, ii. 127, 128 

Cherries as bait for chub, i. 40 

Chesterfield, Philip Stanhope, second 
Earl of, i. xeviii 

Chetham, ii, 280 

Cheyen. See Chub 

Chichester lobster, i. 44, 49 

Child and Greenhill, case of, ii. 172 

Chub (Chavender or Cheven), capture 
of a, by Piscator, i. 34, 85; good 
meat when well cooked, 35, 38; 
how to fish for and dress the, 37— 
41; objections to the, 37; diree- 


tions for dressing, 37, 38; and for 
catching, 38, 39, 40; timidity of, 
38, 92; capture of a, by Venator, 
39; leather mouth of, 39, 40; 
different baits for, according to 
season, 40; ii. 140, 147; recupera- 
tive powers of, 141 

Churton, Ralph, ii. 332 

Clarendon, Lord, i. xe. 

Clause, the king of beggars, i. 76 

Cleopatra, an angler, i. 25 

Clergymen allowed to angle but not 
to hunt, i. 25 

Cloudy (or Blackish) fly, i. 61 

Cock, mating of the, i. 22; indiffer- 
ence of, for its young, 22 

Cockayne, Anne, i. xeviii 


* Isabella, i. xeviii 

5 Katherine, i. xeviii 

a Lettice, i. xeviii. 

a Lucy, i. xeviii 

= Thomas (d. 1629), i. xeviii. 


Thomas (d. 1638), i. xeviii. 

Cockle, Shelsey (Selsea), i. 44, 99 

Cod Worm. See Caddis Worm 

Cogan, Henry, ii. 332, 334 

Cokayne, Sir Aston, i. xeviii. (Cock- 
ayne) ; lines by, on Cotton’s poems, 
xci, xcii 

Cokayne family, i. xe. 

Coleridge, ii. 262 

Collier, J. Payne, i. xxv 

“Come live with with me and be 
my Love,” a song, i. 49; another 
version, 117 

Common Prayer, on the Book of, i. 72,73 

‘Complete Angler,’ the, special char- 
acter of the 100th edition, i. vii, 
viii, liv.; publication of the first 
edition in 1653, xliii; presentation 
copies of, with Walton’s autograph, 
lxiv; notable sales of, lxxiii-lxxiv ; 
prices given for the first five edi- 
tions, Ixxiii, Ixxiv; and for the 
editions of 1760 and 1836, Ixxiv; 
notice of first edition, Ixxxiii 
second and third editions, lxxxiv ; 
fourth and fifth editions, lxxxy; 
copy of title page of first edition, 
a; dedication to John Offley, ¢, d; 
preface to, e, f, g; England's one 
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perfect Pastoral, ii. 261; list of 
editions, editors and publishers of, 
267, 268; notice of first edition, 
1653, 268-276; misprints in the 
early copies thereof, 268, 269; 
first advertisement of, 269; other 
early advertisements, 269, 270; 
plates of first four editions, 273 ; 
and of the fifth, 273; wear and 
tear of early editions, i. lxxiv; 
ii. 274, 275; the supposed proto- 
types of, 275; originality of, 275, 
276; notice of second edition, 276, 
277; value of copies, 277; notice 
of third edition, 277, 278; value of 
copies, 277; notice of fourth edi- 
tion, 278; value of copies, 278; 
notice of fifth edition, 278, 279; 
value of copies, 279; Franck’s com- 
ments on Walton’s, 280; temporary 
decline of, 280; notices of Moses 
Browne's first edition, 283-285; 
value of copies, 284; Browne's 
second edition, 285, 286; value of 
copies, 285; notice of Hawkins’ 
first edition, 286-288; value of 
copies, 286; notice of the second 
edition by Hawkins, 288, 289; 
value of copies, 289; notice of 
Browne's third edition, 289-291; 
value of copies, 289; notice of 
Hawkins’ third edition, 291; value 
of copies, 291; notice of Hawkins’ 
fourth edition, 291, 292; value of 
copies, 291; on the subsequent 
editors of, 292; notice of Hawkins’ 
fifth and sixth editions, 295, 296; 
value of copies of each, 295; notices 
of Bagster’s first edition, 296-297 ; 
value of copies, 297; notice of 
Bagster’s second edition, 8300; value 
of copies, 300; notice of Bagster’s 
facsimile edition, 303; value of 
copies, 303; notice of Gosden’s 
edition, 303; value of copies, 303; 
notice of Major's first edition, 304, 
305; value of copies, 304; notice 
of Maunder’s reprint, 306; of 
Major's second edition, 306, 307; 
value of copies, 306; notices of 
editions by Dove, Whittingham, 


Cole, 307; Pickering, 307, 3083 
Rennie, 308, 309; Major's third, 
309; with reprints, 309, 310; value 
of the reprints, 309; notice of 
Pickering’s third edition, 310-313 ; 
value of copies, 310; notices of 
Tilt’s reprint of the fifth edition ; 
of Chidley’s reprints, 313; of 
Major's fourth edition, 313, 314; 
of Dr. Bethune’s editions, 315, 
316; “Ephemera’s” editions, 317 ; 
Jesse’s editions, 317, 318; Groom- 
bridge’s reprint, 318; German 
translation of “Ephemera’s” edition, 
318, 319; partial translations of, 
in French, 319; notices of reissues 
by Nattali and Bond, and by Bell and 
Daldy, 320; of American reprints 
of Major, 321; of Murray's and 
Stock’s reprints, 321; of varions 
other reprints, 3: 328; works 
referred to in, 331 

Compton, Hon. Charles, i. xeviii 

Conference, the, i. 1-29 

Conger-eel, i. 124 

Contemplation, on, i. 15, 16; induced 
by angling, ii. 263 

Conyfish, i. 19 

Cook, ii. 304 

Cooke, ii. 310 

Cooling, Ed., ii. 295 

Cooper, ii. 327 

Coquet, a river, ii. 264 

Coriate, Thomas, ii. 332 

Cormorant, an enemy to fish, i. 33 

Cornwall, Barry, ii. 262 

Corydon, i. 52; songs by, 54, 138, 
139; his contemplation on life, 
136-138. 

Cotton, Beresford, i. xeviii 

Cotton, Charles, Cotton’s father, i. 
xe, xcviii; his acquaintances, xe ; 
and character, xe, xci 

Cotton, Charles, portraits of, i, vii, 
viii, xcii; ii, 297, 303, 307, 313; 
life of, by Oldys, i. xx, xxi; by Dr. 
Towers, xx, xxi; and by Sir H. 
Nicolas, xx; reference to, by Wal- 
ton, xlv; his allusion to Walton, 
xlv, xlvi; the friendship between 
Walton and, xlvi, xlvii; ring be- 
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queathed to, liii; combination of 
his work with Walton's, lxxxv ; ii. 
278, 279; life of, i. lxxxix-c; his 
birth and education, xci; politics 
of, xcii; recreations of, xcii, xciii; 
his skill as an angler; his un- 
ambitious nature, xciv; marriages 
of, xciv, xev; children of, xev; his 
pecuniary straits, xev-xevii; death 
of, xevii ; pedigree of, xcviii; writ- 
ings of, xcix, c; letters from, to 
Izaak Walton, ii. 177, 178; and 
from Izaak Walton to, 245; his 
verses entitled “The Retirement,” 
246-248 ; Browne’s mistake about, 
285 
Cotton, Charles, Cotton’s son, i. xeviii 
» Sir George, Cotton’s grand- 
father, i. xc, xeviii 
» Isabella, i. xeviii 
» Jane, i. xeviii 
» Katherine, i. xeviii 
» Mary, i. xeviii 
» Olive, i. xeviii 
Wingfield, i. xeviii 
Cotton's Fishing-house, i i. xlviii, xlix, 
xevi; ii. 195, 196 
Country man’s life, praise of, i. 54, 55 
Country recreations, verses on, ii. 
167, 168 
Cow lady fly, artificial, ii. 220, 221 
Cowper, ii. 290 
Cowper, J. M., i. xxx 
Cow-turd fly, artificial, ii, 221 
Craber. See Water Rat 
Cranmer, Alice, i. lxiv 
be Archbishop, i. xxxili, Lxiii 
” Edmund, i. xxxili 
a George, i. 1 
oy Robert, i. 1 
ns) Thomas, i. xxxiii, Lxiii 
Susannah, married to Mr, 
Floua, i. xxxili. See also Floud, 
Susan 
Crassus, i. 120 
Crawhall, Joseph, dedication to, ii. 
255 
Crawley, Thomas, i. Ixiii 
Crawley-Boevy family, i. Lxiii 
Creswick, ii. 814, 327 
Crocodile, the ever-thriving, i. 45 


Cromwell, Lord Protector, i. xvii 

Cropers, a kind of pigeon, i. 46 

Cuckoo, i. 22; ii. 151 

Culverkeyes, i. 27; ii. 136 

Curio, ©: S., ii. 335 

Cuttlefish, its angling habits, i. 20, 21 

Cypher, the, over Cotton's fishing- 
house, i. xlviii, xlix; ii. 175, 184, 
195 


Dassinc. See Daping. 

Dametas, ii. 211, 212 

Danow (Danube), ii. 155 

Daping, Dabbing, or Dibbing, ii. 200 

Darbishire, John, i. lii 

Dark brown flies, artificial, ii. 217, 218, 
219, 220 

Davenant, Sir William, i. xe; ii. 332 

David, his excellent 104th Psalm, i. 
20; his abundant thankfulness, ii. 
165 

Davies, G. ©., ii. 822 

Davison, Frank, his song of the 
beggars, i. 76, 77 

Davors, J., his opinion of angling, i. 
27, 28; Nature as seen by angler, 
27, 28 

Davy, Sir Humphry, ii. 298; his 
“ Salmonia,” 265 

Dawson, Messrs., i. liv 

Day, Dr., lines by, on Izaak Walton, 
ii. 252 

Debat, Elizabeth, i. xeviii 

Dee, river, ii. 155 

Dennys, J., ‘Secrets of Angling’ by, 
li. 264, 271 

Derbyshire roads, ii. 179, 180,189, 190 ; 
brooks and trout, 181; mountains, 
186 ; and rivers, 187, 189 

Derwent, river, i. xii; xv (map) ; il. 
155 (Dorwent), 188, 189; trout, 
grayling, and salmon in, 189 

Deucalion’s flood, i. 15 

Dew-generated flies, i. 62 

Dew worm. See Earthworm. 

Dibbing. See Daping. 

Diodorus, ii. 332 

D'Israeli, ii, 306 

Dock worm, i. 58; ii. 288; how to put 
on the hook, 238, 239 

Dog fish, i. 19 
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Dogs, keen scent of hounds, i. 10; the 
musical barking of, 10; community 
of language between hound and 
man, 10; docility of, 10 

Dolphin, its love for music, i. 19 

Donne, Dr., short life of, i. XXxil ; 
death of, xxiv; seal engraved by, 
xxxiv, liii; Walton’s life of, xxxv, 
Ixxv, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv; Walton’s elegy 
on, and lines on portrait of, Ixxx; 
mention of, xc; verses on fishing 
by, 117; portrait of, ii. 297; works 
by, 332 

Dor-beetle as bait for chub, i. 39 

Doré, Gustave, ii. 815 

Dorrington, Richard, i. xxiii 

Dorwent. See Derwent. 

Dove, used as messenger, i. 7; sacri- 
fices of turtle-, 7; form of, assumed 
by the Holy Ghost, 7; conjugal 
faithfulness of the turtle-, 20, 21 

Dove, river, i. xii; xiv (map); ii. 155, 
187, 190, 191, 212, 247 

Drake fly, to make an artificial, i. 67 ; 
ii. 223 

Drake fly, green, as bait, ii. 200, 221, 
222, 226, 227, 229; escape of the 
imago, 222; description of, 222; 
how to bait with, 222, 225 

Drake fly, grey, ii. 223; artificial, 223, 
224 

Dravus, a river, ii. 155 

Drayton (Draiton), Michael, i. xxxii, 
xc; on Salmon leaping, 85, 86; on 
rivers, 155; book by, ii. 3382 

Drum fish, ii. 326 

Dubbing for flies, ii. 204, 205, 207, 
209 

Dubravius, Janus, how he saw a frog 
eat out a pike'’s eyes, i. 93; on carp, 
103; on fish ponds, ii. 157; book 
by, 271, 332 

Ducks, enemies to fish, i. 33; breeding 
of, 100 

Dug worm, i. 58 

Dun fly, i. 61; artificial, 67 
» black blue, fly, artificial, ii. 228 
» blue, fly, artificial, ii. 218 
» bright brown, flies, artificial, ii. 

218 
+ eut fly, artificial, ii. 220 


Dun great, fly, artificial, ii, 216, 217 
» great blue, fly, artificial, ii. 217 
» little, fly, called the whirling 
dun, artificial, ii. 217, 218 
» yellow, fly, artificial, ii. 219 
» whirling, fly, artificial, ii. 219 
» white, fly, artificial, ii. 228 
» whitish, fly, artificial, ii. 218 
» ghat, artificial, ii, 215, 216 
Dunn, William, i. Lexxiy 
Dunstan's (St.) in the West, i. lv. lvi 
Duport, James, lines on Walton by, i. 
Ixxi, lxxii ; works by, ii. 332 
Duppa, Dr., i. xxxiy 
Dyer, George, ii. 271 


Eacux, i. 8 

Earth, or soil, commendation of, by 
Venator, i. 9,10; water more frnit- 
ful than, 12 

Earth worm (variously called red 
worm, lob worm, dew worm, squirrel 
tailes, and garden worms), i. 58; 
driven from their holes by walnut 
tree leaves, 59; how to put on the 
hook, 59, 60; ii. 235, 236; as bait 
for trout, 78; for salmon, 87; for 
bream (red worm), 108, 112; for 
tench, 114; eel, ii. 122; barbel, 127, 
128 

Ebbing and flowing well at Kerby, i. 
18 

Edghill, Thomas, i. lii 

Eels, thirty feet long, i. 18,19; effect 
of thunder on, 79; as meat, 91, 119; 
ii. 124; tenacity of life out of 
water, i. 100} ii. 121; breeding of, 
i. 103, 119, 120; ii. 121; hiber- 
nation of, 121; different kinds of, 
121; baits for, 121, 122; how to 
catch by laying hooks, 122; sing- 
ling, 122, 123; how to cook, 123; 
large, 123; fond of mud, 158 

Eel, blackish, ii. 121 
»» greenish, ii. 121 
» Silver, ii. 121; viviparousness of, 

121 

» with red fins, ii. 121 

Eires, a hawk, i. 9 

Elephant, i. 9,12; ten years’ gestation 
of, 101 
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Elijah fed by ravens, i. 7 

Ellacombe, Rev. W. N., ii. 272 

Ellis, Sir Henry, i. Ixxiy. ; his ‘ Cata- 
logue of books on Angling,’ ii. 298 ; 
his edition of the ‘Complete 
Angler,’ 300 

Elusina, mermen of the river, i. 18 

Ely, i. 120 

Emerson, P. H., photographs by, i. 
vii, liv 

Enfield circle of choice spirits, ii. 261, 
262 

Eroways, a river, ii. 189 


F., S., on cooking eels, ii. 123 

Faithorne, ii. 272 

Falcon, the flight, courage and obe- 
dience of the, i. 5, 6; a kind of 
hawk, 8 

“Farewell, thou busie world, and 
may,” ete., ii, 246-248 

“Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing 
troubles,” ii. 168, 169 

Farrar, Nicholas, ii. 335 

Fayette, General la, ii. 326 

Fence months for fish, i. 33 

Fern fly, artificial, ii. 228 

Ferrar, i. lxxxy 

Ferret, i. 9 

Fichat, i. 9 

Fidged, George, ii. 333 

Filmer, Sir Robert, i. xxv 

Tish, their need of air, i. 6; as anti- 
dote to ague, 12; superiority of, as 
food, 12, 13; larger than other 
animals, 12, 13; the whale is a, 
12; the superior privileges of, 14; 
writers on, 20; Dubartas on the 
great variety of, 20; indifference 
of, for their spawn, 22; fence 
months for, 33; unnatural to take 
spawning, 33; enemies of, 33; 
Seneca on the freshness of, for food, 
41; mouthless, 43; celebrated 
Sussex, 44; characters of, when in 
season, 46; tame, 80, 120; ii. 121; 
tenacity of life by, when out of 
water, i. 100; Dr. Wharton’s extra- 
ordinary, ii. 156; how to make 
ponds for, 157-159 

Fishermen, chosen as the chief 


Apostles, i. 22, 57; the witnesses 
of the Transfiguration, 22, 28; 
most of the Apostles became, 23, 
24 

Fish-hooks mentioned by Amos and 
Job, i. 16, 24 

Fish-ponds, ii. 157-159 

Fitzgerald, Osburn, i. xv 

Fitzgibbon, ii. 317 

Plag-fly, i. 61 

Flag-worm, i. 114 

Flamark, Robert, Jun., i. xxiii 

Flatman, Thomas, i. xci; ii. 333 

Flesh-fly (or wall-fly) as bait for 
chub, i. 39; artificial, ii, 227 

Fletcher, Phineas, verses by, i. xe.; 
ii. 187 ; works by, 832 

Flies as bait for chub, i. 40; for 
trout, 58, 61, 63; generation of, 
from dew, 62; preying, 62, 63; 
artificial, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71; ii. 
204, 205, 207, 215-230 

Floodd, William, i. xxx 

Florence, i. 13, 73 

Florio, John, ii. 334 

Floud (or Fludd), John, i. xxxiii, 
Ixi, Ixxii ; verses by, h; ii. 277 

Floud, Dr. Levyn, i. liii (coz. Lewin) ; 
Ixi; Ixiv (cozen Lewin) 

Floud (Flood, Fluda, Lloyd), Rachel, 
married to Izaak Walton, i. xxvii, 
xxviii, xxix, xxx, xxxiii, xxxiv, Ix, 
1xi, Ixiii; death of, xxxvi, lx; birth 
of, Lxi, Lxii 

Floud (Fludd, Lloyd), Robert, i. 
xxxili, lxi, Ixii, lxiii; commenda- 
tory verses by, n; ii. 277 

Floud (Floyd, Lloyd ; born Cranmer), 
Susan (or Susanna), i. xxix, xxxiii, 
xxxvi, lxi, Lxii 

Floud (Fludda), Sir Thomas, i. xxxiii, 
lxi, Lxii 

Floud (Lloyd), William, husband of 
Susanna Cranmer, i, Ixiii, xv 

Flounders, in rivers, ii. 124 

Floyd. See Floud 

Fludd. See Floud 

Fly-fishing, directions for, i. xlvi, 
xlvii, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71; ii. 200- 
205, 207-210 ; 214-231 

Fortin, ii. 319 
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Fox, hunting the, i. 9 
» an engraver, ii. 310 

Francis, Francis, i. lxxx 

» H. R., ii. 299, 310 

Franck, Richard, ii. 280 ; his criticism 
on Walton, 280; comments on his 
“Northern Memoirs,” 280; work 
by, 332 

Frogs, mouth of, shut up in winter, 
i. 44, 96; venomousness of, 91; 
eaten by pikes, 91, 92, 94; how a 
frog ate out a pike’s eyes, 93; 
fishing frogs, 93; fear of, for water 
snakes, 93, 94; as bait for pikes, 
94, 95, 96; different kinds of, as 
fish-, flesh-, green-, padock-, 95; 
showers of, 95, 96; generation of, 
from slime, 95, 96; the simbersalts 
of, 96; bait them lovingly, 96; 
how they devour carp, 102, 158; 
and the tadpoles kill pike, 102; 
as bait for perch, 116 ; they destroy 
spawn, ii. 158; as food, 158 

Frosts (extreme) gone when perch 
bite and the mulberry-tree blossoms, 
i. 116 

Fulimart, i. 9 

Fuller, Dr. Thomas, comparison be- 
tween Walton and, i, lxxvi 


Ganpercrass, i. 27; ii. 312 (gander- 
glas) 

Gasius (Gazius), i. 127; ii. 333 

Generation, agamie, i. 64 

Geneva (Lake), trout in, i. 42 

Gentle. See Maggots 

Gerard (Gerh.), on goslings hatcht of 
trees, i. 64, 120; book by, ii. 333 

Gerfalcon, i. 8 

Gesner, i. 42, 79, 88; ii. 265; on the 
grayling, 82, 85; on pikes, 90, 91, 
92, 98; on carp, 102; on bream, 
107; on perch, 115; on eels, 120; 
ii. 121; on barbel, 126, 127; loach, 
151; and miller’s thumb, 151; 
books by, 333 

Gibbs, H. H., i. xxix, xxx, Ixi, Ixiii; 
on the Walton pedigree, Ixi-lxv 

Gifford, William, i. lxxxvii 

Gilt tayle, i. 58 

Girafii, ii. 333 
VOL. II. 


Gloves made of otter’s skin, i. 30 

Gnat, black, artificial, ii. 218, 227 
» brown, artificial, ii. 227 
» white, artificial, ii, 220 

God, on the happiness of, i. 16 

Gold found in the grayling of the 
Loire, i. 82 

Golden rule, the, ii. 171 

Goldsmith, Francis, ii. 333 

Good man, on the humble, ii. 137 

Googe, Barnaby, ii. 275 

Goose, an enemy to fish, i. 33 
» barnacle, hatched from trees, 
i. 64, 120 

Gorrara, an enemy to fish, i. 33 

Gosden, i. xxvii, xxxi; ii. 297, 303, 
804 

Goshawk, i. 8 

Grant, Mary, i. Ixxx 

Grasshopper, as bait for chub, i, 38, 
39, 40; for trout, 39, 71; has no 
mouth, 43; as bait for bream, 108 ; 
artificial, ii. 227 

Grayling or umber, i. 81; esteem for 
the, in various countries, 82; feeds 
on gold and water thyme, 82; 
fat of, good for sore eyes, 82; 
Salvian on the name umber, 82; 
called the flower-fish, 83; habits 
of, and flies suited for, 83; rivers 
frequented by, 83; baits for, ii. 
146, 200, 226, 238, 239, 242, 243; 
in Henmore river, 184; Bently 
Brook, 186; the Wye, 188; the 
Derwent, 189; capture of, by 
Viator, 210, 233; description of, 
when in season, 210; as meat, 211, 
234; season for, 215; mode of 
cooking, 234; on bottom angling 
for, 285-239; middle angling for, 
243 

Green, i. xviii, xix 

Greeting, the, i. 2 

Greyhound, keen sight of, i. 10 

Griggs, ii. 121 

Grinsell, Thomas, i. xxvi, xxviii, xxx, 
1x; children of, Lx, xiv 

Grossart, A. B., lines on Walton's 
cabinet by, i. xx 

Grotius, il, 156, 333 

Groundling, ii. 130 
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Gryndall, book on fishing by, ii. 271 

Gudgeon, leathery mouthed, i. 40; 
ii. 130; as bait for pike, i. 97; 
description and breeding of, ii. 
130; habits of, 130; mode of fish- 
ing for, 130, 131 

Gulls reared from barnacles, i. 64 

Gwyniad (Guiniad), ii. 124, 125 

Gypsies, how a beggar distributed 
20s. among four, i. 74, 75 


Hack te flies, artificial, ii. 227, 228 
» great, flies, artificial, ii, 216 
» lesser, fly, artificial, ii, 216 

216 


» plain, fly, artificial, i 
» white, fly, artificial, 22 
Haddock, man, the food of, i. 10 
Haggard, a hawk, i. 9 
Hakewill (Hackwel), Dr., i. 80; ii. 
121, 333 
Hales, John, i. xxxii, xxxv, lxxxiv, 
Ixxxv, f 
Hamilton, Edward, i. Ixxiv 
Hampshire, famous for brooks and 
trout, i. 79 
Hanson Toot Hill, ii. 191 
Hare, i. 9; change of sexes by, 77, 78 
Harrington, William, Earl of, i. xe 
Harriott or Herriott, i. lxxxvi, Ixxxvii 
Harry-long-legs, artificial, ii. 229 
Harvey, Dr., circulation of the blood 
discovered by, i. Ixxxvi (Haruie) 
Harvey, Charles, i. Ixxiy 
Harvey, W., engravings by, ii. 307 
Harvie, Rev. Christopher, Walton’s 
verses for, i. lxxxiv ; commendatory 
lines on the ‘Complete Angler,’ 
by, 1; ii, 277; verses on common 
prayer by, i. 72, 73 
THaslewood, ii. 296 
Hastings, Sir George, i. 43, 88; ii. 145 
Hawes, Ann, i. lx 
» Rey. Henry, i. Ix 
J Rey. Herbert, i. lx 
» Rey. John, i. lx 
» Margaret Jane, i. 1x 
Hawkins, Ann (d. 1797), i. 1x 
Hawkins, Anne, Walton's daughter, 
i. xxiii, xlii, lii, Lx (Walton), Lxxiii 
Hawkins, Anne, Walton's grand- 
daughter, i. xxii, Lx 


Hawkins, Frances, i. lx 

Hawkins, Sir John, his life of Walton, 
i. xix-xxi; ii, 287-288, 291; his 
1760 edition of the ‘Complete 
Angler,’ xix-xxi; statements by, 
Xxvi, XXvii, XXxi, xxxiii, xxxvi, 
xlviii; his editions of the ‘Com- 
plete Angler,’ ii. 286-288, 291- 
292, 295, 296; Browne's charges 
against, 287; his biography of 
Cotton, 291 ; death of, 292; portrait 
of, 297 

Hawkins, John Sidney, ii. 295, 296 

Hawkins, Dr. William (a. 1691), 
Walton’s son-in-law, i. xxiii, 1, li, 
lii, Ix, Lxxiii, xxx 

Hawkins, William (d. 1748), i. xxiii, 
Ix; children of, 1x 

Hawkins, Rey. William (d. 1777), i. lx 

Hawks, different kinds of, i. 8, 9; 
management of, 9; breeding of, 92 

Hawthorn fly, where to find, i. 71; 
artificial, 71 

Hazlitt, ii. 262 

Health, the blessing of, ii. 166 

Heath, J., ii. 334 

Helmits, a kind of pigeon, i. 46 

Hen, mating of the, i. 22; affection 
of, for her brood, 22; guts of, as 
bait for eel, ii. 122 

Hen, great Kentish, i, 46 

Hen driver, a kind of hawk, i. 8 

Henley, Oliver, his method of catching 
salmon and trout, i. 87, 88 

Henmore river, ii. 184 

Herbert, Rev. George, i. xxiv ; Wal- 
ton’s life of, Ixxxv; hymn by, 
entitled “ Divine Contemplation on 
God's Providence,” 19; on showery 
May days, 71, 72; portrait of, ii. 
297; work by, 333 

Heresbach, ii. 275 

Hermit fish (or Hermit Crab), i. 21 

Heron (Hern), an enemy to fish, i. 
83; angling for, ii. 182 

Heron (Hern) bone oil as bait, i. 97 

Herrick, i. xe ; 

Herring, i. 82, 100; ii. 156 

Hervey, author of the ‘Meditations,’ 
ii, 290 

Hesketh, Lady, ii. 290 
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Heylins, Dr., ii. 154, 155, 333 

Hibernation of swallows, bats, and 
wagtails, i. 44; of swallows, eels, 
and fish, ii. 121 

Hickes, Frances, ii. 333 

Higgs, Symond, his copy of the 
“Complete Angler,’ ii. 297 

Hobby, i. 8 

Hockenhull, John, ii. 272 

Hog-fish, i. 19 

Holden, Evelyn, i. viii, xcii 

Holden, Col. Robert, i. xcii 

Holinshed, Ralph, i. lii, lxiii 

Holland, Philemon, ii. 275, 334, 335 

Holly, i. 46 

Hood, ii. 262 

Hooker, Richard, life of, by Walton, 
i, Ixxxiv ; portrait of, ii. 297 

Hope, P. Beresford, i. xevi 

Hops, introduction of, into England, 
i. 100 

Hopton, Edward, i. lxiv 

Horse, i. 45 

Horse flesh fly, artificial, ii. 219 

Hortensius, i. 120 

Hounds. See Dogs. 

Housman (or Huysman), i. vii ; ii. 300, 
303 

Howlett, ii. 280 

Humber, ii. 155, 188 

Hunger, a good sauce, i. 66 

Hunt, ii. 262 

Hunting, man’s pleasure in, i. 9; the 
game for noble men, 10 

Hutchinson, Charles, i. xeviii 


or Isabella, Cotton's first 
wife, i. xciv, xeviii 
7 Mrs. Stanhope, i. xeviii 


“- Sir Thomas, i. xciv, xeviii 
Huysman. See Housman. 


“Tr all the world and Love were 
young,” a song, i. 50 

“T in these flowery meads would be,” 
i. Lxxvii, 74 

Inskipp, ii. 310, 311 

Tron [Erne], a hawk, i. 8 

Isaiah, glorious style of, i. 24 

Isis, ii. 154, 155 

It is a hard thing to persuade the 
belly, because it has no ears, i. 91 


Ivy berry oil, use of, for baiting, i. 88 ; 
ii. 239 
Ivy gum, use of, for baiting, i. 97 


Jack, a hawk, i. 8 

Jack Marlin, a hawk, i. 8 

Jackson, Capt. Henry, his mode of 
making an artificial fly, ii. 204, 205 

James, St., a fisherman, simple style 
of, i, 24 

Jenkins, H. T., i. lxxix 

Jerkin, a hawk, i. 8 

Jerome, St., his three wishes, i. 13 

Jesse, Edward, i. lxxiv ; ii. 317, 318 

Jews, medical secrets possessed by, i. 
118 

Job (or Moses), mention of fish-hooks 
by, i. 16, 24; probably an angler, 
24 

John, St.,a fisherman, simple style of, 
i. 24 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, i. liv, Ixxv, lxxvi; 
hishigh opinion of Walton's ‘Lives,’ 
lxxv ; on flattery, lxxvi 

Jonson, Ben, i. xxxii, xe; Walton's 
letter on, Ixxxv-lxxxvii 

Josephus, ii. 333 

Jovius, Paulus, on carp, i. 101; work 
by, ii. 333 


Key, pedigree of, ii. 320 

Ken, Anne, marriage of, to Izaak 
Walton, i. xlii; children of, xlii; 
death of, and epitaph on, xliv, xly; 
place in the Walton pedigree, lx 

Ken, John, i. liii, Ixxv 
» Thomas, attorney, i. xlii 
» Thomas, bishop of Bath and 

Wells, i. xlii, xlix, Ixxv, xxx 

» Rose, i. lit 

Kerby, ebbing and flowing well at, i. 
18 

King, Dr. Henry, bishop of Chichester, 
i. xxxii, xxiii, xxxiv, Ixxy, lxxxiv 

Kingfisher, an enemy to fish, i. 33; 
nest of, ii. 147 

Kite, i. 8 

Kitchin, Dr., i. xxix, lxxx 

Knapp, Thomas, i. lx 

Kniveton, Sir Gilbert, i. xeviii 

i Mary, i. xcvili 
2) 2 
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La Matson, books by, ii. 271 

Lamb, Charles, on the ‘Complete 
Angler,’ i. Ixxxiii; his Enfield circle 
of choice spirits, ii. 261; his copy 
of the ‘Complete Angler,’ 262, 263 

Lamb, Emma Isola, ii. 262 

Lambert, Osmund, ‘Angling Litera- 
ture,’ ii, 265 

Lamperne, ii. 124 

Lamprel, ii. 124 

Lamprey, pride, as bait for eel, ii. 122 

Lampreys, i. 12, 80, 120; ii. 121, 124 

Lane, Bryan, i. Ixxvi, xxviii, 74 

Laner, a hawk, i. 8 

Laneret, a hawk, i. 8 

Lark, carolling of the, i. 6 

Lathknur, river, ii. 188; fine trout of, 
188 

Laverock, song of the, i. 6 (Leverock) 

Lawson, ii. 272 

Lea, i. xii, xiii (map); ii. 155; reverie 
on the river, 300, 301 

Leather-mouthed, meaning of, i. 39, 40 

Ledger bait, i. 94 

Leinster, on the fine wool pasture land 
near, i. 80 

Lely, Sir Peter, i. viii, xeii; ii. 303 

Leman, lake, or of Geneva. See 
Geneva. 

Lentners, two sorts of hawks so named, 
9 

Lessius, Leonardus, on fasting, i. 66 ; 
work by, ii. 333 

L'Estrange, Sir Roger, ii. 176 

Leverock. See Laverock. 

Lewis, Charles, ii. 306 

Lice or sugs on trout, i. 45; as a cure 
for yellow jaundice, 113 

Liebault (Lebault), Dr., on fish ponds, 
ii. 157 

Line, how to make a, ii. 160, 161; how 
to colour it, 161, 162 

Linnet, song of, i. 6 

Livy, i. 13 

Lloyd. See Floud. 

pedigree, i. Ixy 

John, i. liii, Ixiii, Ixiv 

Robert, i. Ixiii, lxv 
» Roger, i. Ixy 

Loach (Loch), as bait for trout, i. 61; 


” 


li. 152, 241, 242; breeding of, 92, 


100: habits of, ii. 150; description 
of, 151; as food, 151 

Lobel, Matthias de, ii. 333 

Lobster, Chichester, i. 44, 99 

Lob worm, or twachel, as bait, i. 58, 
59 

Lochmere, lapidifying action of, i. 17, 
18 

Lodge, Tho., ii. 334 

Lombart, Pierre, ii. 272 

Lovelace, Col. Richard, i. xe, xcii 

Luce. See Pike. 

Lucian, on scoffers, i. 3; work by, ii. 
333 

Lucy, Sir Berkeley, i. xeviii 

Lucy, Mary, i. xeviii 


Macrosivs, i. 13 

Mac William, Cassandra, i. xe, xeviii 

Maddock, John, i. xxx 

Maggots, or gentles, i. 58, 104, 105, 108, 
114; ii. 127, 128, 131, 144 

Maine, J., ii. 332 

Major, John, on his notice of Walton, 
ii. 304, 308; and his notes, 805, 306 

Malt-bait, how to make, ii. 144 

Man, benefit of birds to, i. 6; of earth, 
9; his pleasure in hunting, 9; cud- 
chewing animals, or ruminants, the 
most nearly allied to, 10; happiness 
of, 16; ii. 163-170; change of men 
into wolves, i. 78 

“Man's life is but vain, for 'tis subject 
to pain,” ete., a song, ii. 138, 139 

Manley, Rey. J. J., ‘Literature of Sea 
and River Fishing,’ ii. 265 

Margrave, John, ii. 146, 249 

Mark Antony, an angler, i. 25 

Markham, sporting book by, ii. 271 
272 

Markland, Abraham, i. liii, xiii 

; Jane, i. lxv 

Marlin (Merlin), i. 8, 15 

Marlow, Kit, the Milkmaid’s song by, 
i. 48, 49 

Marriott, Richard, i, xxxv, xliii, lii, 
liii ; his shop, lv 

Marsh, E. J., i. lvi 

T. J., i. Ixxxv 

» or Meadow, worm, i. 58, 104, 

114; ii, 124 


” 
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Marston, R. B., notes by, i. Lxxiii, h, 1; 
m; ii. 176, 254, 268, 288, 295, 32 
331; also those marked as by “En.” i. 
XX, XXVil, XXVili, xxxiii, xlv; ii. 249 

Martial, on tame fishes, i. 80 

Martins, angling for, ii. 131, 182 

Mary's (St.), church, Stafford, i. lvi, lix 

Mascal, Mr., i. 100 

Mascall, Leonard, his ‘ Booke of Fish- 
ing with Hook and Line, ii. 271 

Massas, Charles de, ii. 319 

Matthews, Elkin, i. xvi; the possessor 
of Walton's oak cabinet, lxvi 

Matthiolus, P. A., ii. 152, 333 

Maudlin. See Milkmaid. 

May, i. xe 

May butter rain, i. 70 

May fly, food of the trout, i. 45; 
artificial, 70; where to find, 71; as 
bait for roach, ii. 142; four flies 
called the, 221 

Mazzinghi, T. J. de’, i. xxv 

Medway, ii. 154, 155 

Meeting near Tottenham Hill, i. 1, 2 

Merewether, Jane, i. lx 

Metastasio, ii. 292 

Mice, breeding of, i. 119; ii. 150 

Milkmaid, Maudlin the, her freedom 
from care, i. 48, 49; her songs, 49, 51 

Miller’s thumb, or Bull head, descrip- 
tion of; breeding of, ii. 151; habits 
of, 151, 152; as bait for trout of, 
241, 242 

Millington, Sir Thomas, i. lxiv 

Milner, William, ii. 323 

Minerals carried by water to the tops 
of hills, i. 12 

Mirth should be without sin, i. 33, 34, 
35 

Mole, i. 9 (mouldwarp) 

Mole, underground course of the river, 
i. 18 

Money makes mischief, i. 75 

Montaigne (Mountaigne), Michael de, 
Cotton’s translation of his Essays, 
i. xcix; concerning the pleasures 
of cats and men, 3, 4; the cuttle- 
fish, 21; work by, ii. 334 

Moor fly, i. 61; artificial, 67 

Morley, Dr., bishop of Winchester, i. 
xly, xlix, lii, Ixxxvi 


Moses, on water, i. 11 

Mosley, Humphrey, ii. 331 

Moss for keeping bait, i. 59 

Mouldwarp. See Mole. 

Moulin, P. du, on God's way of making 
revelations, i. 16; work by, ii. 334 

Mouse, as bait for trout, i. 79 

Mulberries, as bait for chub or carp, 
ii. 147 

Mulberry tree, i. 116 

Mullets, i. 12; love shown by, 22; 
dying colours of, 41; as food, 42; 
Arundel, 44, 99 

Marton, Edward, i. xxx 

Music, Peter on, ii. 139 

Musket, a hawk, i. 8 


Nasu, Frederick, ii. 304 

Nature, the joyousness of, i. 47, 48 

Nets, unlawful, i. 33 

Nettle juice, ii. 239 

“ Newcastle Fishers’ Garland,” ii. 264 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, his life of Cotton, 
i. xx; citations from, xxv, xxvi 
XxXvii, Xxvili, xxix, 


, Lxi, Lxiii, Ixiv, lxxii, lxxiii. 

xevi, xcvili; ii. 310 

Nicholl, John, i. xxviii, lx 

Nightingale, i. 6, 7 

Nile mud, generation of animals from, 
i. 119, 156 

Noel, Martin, i. xxxv: 
» Walter, i. xxxvii, xxxviii, li, 
Ixxvii 

“No empty hopes, no Courtly fears 
him fright,” ete., ii. 137 

“No more a stranger now: I lately 
past,” ete., ii. 330 

North, Christopher, ii. 298 
» Thomas, ii. 334 

Northampton, Charles Compton, 7th 

Earl of, i. xeviii 


i, XXXxix 


Rat Spencer Compton, 8th 
Earl of, i. xeviii 

» 8. J. A. Compton, 10th 
Earl of, i. xeviii 

ey William Compten, 12th 


Earl of, i. xevili 
Norton, Bishop, ii. 275 
» Thomas, i. lxiv 
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Nowel, Dr., an angler, and author of 
the Church Catechism, i. 25, 26; life 
of, ii. 332 


Oak, i. 46 
» flies, artificial, i. 70 
» fly, where to find, i. 71 
» worm, i. 58 

Offley, John, dedication of the ‘ Com- 
plete Angler’ to, i. xliv, ¢ 

“Oh, the gallant Fisher's life,” a song, 
ii. 134, 135 

“Oh, the sweet contentment,” a song, 
i. 54, 55 

Oil of Osprey, ii. 239 

Oil of Peter, use of, in baiting, i. 105 

Oldys, William, his materials for the 
life of Walton, i. xix, xx, xxi; ii. 
288, 291; his biography of Cotton, 
i. xx, xxi, lxxxix 

Orange fly, artificial, ii. 228 

Osprey, an enemy to fish, i. 33 

Otter dogs, pack of, kept by Mr. 
Sadler, i. 2 

Ouse (Yorkshire), ii. 155 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, ii. 334 

Owl fly, ii. 227; artificial, 227 

Ox, i. 45 


Pataer (or Pitan) Worm, i. 62, 63 ; 
directions for making an artificial 
palmer worm or fly, 68, 69; ii. 216, 
217, 220; Barker on palmer flies, 
70, 71 

Palm trees. See Willow. 

Paolo, ii, 334 

Parakeet (Parakita), i. 83 

Parkyns, Beaumont, i. xevii 

» Sir Thomas, i. xeviii 
Parrot fish, i. 19 

Parting, the, ii. 169, 170 

Partridge, pairing of, i. 22 

Pastes as bait for carp and other fish, 
i. 104, 105; for bream, 108; tench, 
114; roach, ii. 142 

Pastoral of England, the one perfect, 
ii. 261 

Paternoster line, ii. 131 

Paul, St., house and tomb of, i. 13; 
glorious style of, an indication he 
was not a fisherman, 24 


Peacock fly, artificial, ii. 220, 227 

Pemble mere, ii. 125 

Penk. See Minnow. 

Pennell, Cholmondeley, ii. 265 

Perausta fly rejoices in flames, i. 64 

Perch (Pearch), river or fresh-water, 

i. 40, 45; as bait for pike, 95; 
bream baits taken by, 111; a fish 
of prey, 115; boldness of, 115, 116; 
as food, 115; medicinal uses of, 
115; biting of, and frosts, 116 ; 
baits for, 116 

Perch, sea, i. 115 
» White, ii. 334 

Perkins on angling, i. 25 

Peter (St.), i. 13; humble style of, 
characteristic of fishermen, 24; on 
music, ii. 139 

Peucer (Peuseus), Gaspar, i.’ 78 ; 
works by, ii. 334 

Peuseus. See Peucer. 

Pickerel weed, generation of pike 
from, i. 90,94; the food of pikes, 94 

Pickering, William, i. lxxiv, lxxxiii 

Pigeons, letters carried by, i. 7; sacri- 
fice of, 7; pairing of, 22; different 
kinds of, 46; return of, to the same 
dovecot, 86; breeding of, 92 

Pike or Luce, i. 40; the tyrant of 
fresh waters, 90; sometimes gene- 
rated from pickerel weed, 90, 94; 
duration of life of, 90; as meat, 90, 
91; voraciousness and boldness of, 
91, 92, 115, 116; proof against 
poison, 91; how frogs are eaten 
by, 91, 92; medicinable nature of, 
92; breeding of, 92, 100; how frogs 
eat out the eyes of the, 93; food of, 
94; how to bait for, 94, 95, 97, 111; 
how to lay the line for, 96,97; how 
to roast, 97, 98; localities for the 
largest, 98, 99; killed by tadpoles, 
102; bream baits taken by, 111; 
cured when sick by the touch of 
the tench, 114 

Pike Pool and Pike, river Dove, i. 
xlix; ii. 212 

Pilcher, i. 82; ii. 156 

Pilgrim worm. See Palmer worm. 

Pinto, F. M., i. 24; ii, 334 

Piper Caddis, ii, 147 


Piscator, his verses on the angler’s 
wish, i. Ixxvii; 74; defence of the 
angler against scoffers, 3, 4,5; on 
the simplicity of anglers, 4, 5; 
protests against profane language, 
11; praise of water by, 11-14; on 
the antiquity of angling, 15, 16; 
on the source of man’s happiness, 
16,17; on sitting by the river side, 
17; on curious properties possessed 
by rivers, 17,18; on large fishes, 
18, 19; the dolphin, and curious 
fishes in the Ashmolean museum, 
19; on the great variety of fish, 20; 
the habits of the cuttle fish, 20, 21; 
the Sargus, and the Cantharus, 21 ; 
the love of the turtle-dove, 21, 22; 
the mating of cocks and hens and of 
fishes, 22; on trust in, and fayour 
shown to fishermen, 23, 24; on 
celebrated anglers and esteem shown 
fur angling, 24, 25; on the fence 
months, 33; his opinion of the host, 
33, 84; undertakes to catch a par- 
ticular chub, 34, 35; and does it, 
35; so well that Venator desires to 
be his scholar, 36; teaches him how 
to cook and catch a chub, 37-41; 
on the various breeds of trout, 45, 
46 ; catches one, 47; and then mis- 
catches a chub, 47; the “ Angler’s 
song” sung by, 56, 57; directions 
for catching a trout, 58-63; cap- 
tures several trout by superior skill 
not by the better rod, 64-66 ; how 
to make twelve artificial flies, 67; 
how to hold the rod, 68; directions 
for fly-fishing, 69, 70, 71; directions 
for catching pike, 94-97; how to 
roast a pike, 97, 98; directions for 
catching carp, 104, 105; and for 
cooking the same, 105, 106; direc- 
tions for catching bream, 108-112 ; 
tench, 114; perch, 116, 117; and 
eel, ii, 122, 123; directions for 
dressing eel, 123; and for catching 
barbel, 128; and gudgeon, 150, 131; 
song by, on the gallant fisher’s life, 
134, 135; directions for making a 
line, 160, 161; on colouring it, 161, 
162; and painting the rod, 162; 


‘his reasons for thankfulness, 162- 
166 ; comments on, 281 

Piscator, junior, welcomes Viator into 
Derbyshire, ii. 182, 185, 192; on 
the various ways of angling for 
trout, 198, 199; on fly-fishing at 
the top with natural and artificial 
fly, 200, 201, 232; description of 
rod and line, 201-203, 236; on 
making artificial flies, 204, 205, 
207, 214-230; and on cooking trout 
and grayling, 234; directions for 
angling at the bottom, 235-239; 
and in the middle, 241-243 

Pismire. See Ant. 

Pliny on the two-acre whale: 30 ft. 
eels, i, 18; houses built of fish 
bones, 18; and the musical dolphin, 
19; on the sea, 20; on flies, 62; on 
tame fish, 80; on frogs, 95; on 
carp, 100; work by, ii, 334 

Plot, Dr., i. lvii 

Plutarch, ii. 127, 275, 334 

Poison fish, i. 19 

Polecat, i. 9 

Polypody, use of oil from, for baiting, 
i, 88 

Pope or Ruffe, observations on, ii. 131 

Popham, Edward, i. Ixxxix 

Powel, Edw., commendatory lines by, 
i. m; ii. 277 

Privet, caterpillar from, i. 62 

Puet, an enemy to fish, i, 33 

Purchas, Samuel, i. xxvi 

Pye, engraver, ii. 304 

Pye, two kinds of hawk so called, i. 8 


Quanes, Francis, Walton's preface to 
his book, i. 1xxxii; lines by, ii. 329 

“Quivering fears, heart - tearing 
cares,” ii. 167, 168 


Ravsirts, breeding of, i. 100 

Raleigh (Rawleigh), Sir Walter, i. 
lxxxvi (Rauley); his answer to 
Marlow’s milkmaid’s song, 48, 50 

Ramish hawk, i. 9 

Rarity of books, different kinds of, ii. 
273, 274 

Ratelyffe, Sir John, i. xeviil 

r Mary, i. xeviii 
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Rats, breeding of, i. 119 

Ravens, as carriers of food, i. 7; a 
kind of hawk, 8; miraculous feeding 
of young, 43, 44 

Rawle, Rev. Mr., i. lviii 

Rawleigh. See Raleigh. 

Rawley, Dr. W., ii. 331 

Rawson, Ralph, i. xci 

Red-brown fly, artificial, ii. 215 

” ” lesser, artificial, ii. 216 

Red cloth as bait for trout, i. 79 

Red fly, i. 61; artificial, 67 

Rennie, James, his errors and flip- 
pancy, ii. 308; vulgarising tendency 
of his editions of the ‘Complete 
Angler,’ 309 

Restoration, lines on the, by Walton, 
i. xviii 

Retirement, the ; verses, ii. 246-248 

Reynell and Champernoon, case of, ii. 
173 

Richards, on, ii. 310 

Riches and happiness, i. 8 

Ringtail, a hawk, i. 8 

River, pleasure in contemplating a, i. 
16; on curious properties possessed 
by river waters, 17, 18; under- 
ground courses of, 18 

Rivers of England, ii. 154-156 

Roach, timidity of, i. 92; as bait for 
pike, 95, 97; breeding of, 108; ii. 
141; origin of name, ii. 141; leather- 
mouthed, 142; roach angling near 
London, 143; baits for, 142, 143, 
145, 146 

Roberts, Lewes, Walton's lines on his 
book, i. Ixxxi 

Robin redbreast, song of, i. 6 

Robinson, William, ii. 834 

Rock fish, ii. $26 

Rod, how to paint a, ii. 162; best 
length for, 201 

Roe, Nat., i. xliv, xlviii 
» &., i. xliv, xlviii 

Rogers, Deborah, i. 1xiii, Ixv 
» Mary, i. lit 

Rome, on the glorious antiquities of, 
i. 13 

Rondeletius (Rondelitius), on tench, 
i. 1138; perch, 115; eel, 119, 120; 
barbel, 127, 265; book by, 334 


Rook, blood-red, a hawk, i. 8 

Rudd, ii. 141 

Ruffeoat caddis, same as straw worm 
caddis, ji. 147 

Ruffe. See Pope. 

Runts, i. 46 

Rupert, Prince, anecdote of, i. lvii, 
lviii 

Russell, J. W., i. lvii 

Russell, Mary, Cotton’s second wife, 
i. xciv, xev, xeviii 

Russell, Sir William, i. xev, xeviii 

Ryl., Fr., on tadpoles, i. 102 

Ryland, engraver, ii. 286, 289, 297 


Saspatu, the river that ceases to run 
on the, i. 18 

Sacaret, i. 8 

Sadler's, Mr., pack of otter dogs, i. 2 

Saint. See initial of following name. 

Saker, i. 8 

Salamander, in Ashmole’s museum, i. 
19; unhurt by fire, 64 

Salmon, fence months for, i. 33; ascend 
rivers for spawning purposes, 33, 
84, 85; illegal and unnatural net- 
ting of, 33; small headed, when in 
season, 46; lob-worm as bait for, 
58; made for man, 82; spawning 
of, 84; effect of confinement in 
fresh water on, 84; skeggers, the 
young of weakly, 84; kipper, 85; 
length of life of, 85, 86; the leaping 
of, 85; Drayton on the leaping of, 
85, 56; excellence of the English 
and Thames, 86; rate of growth of, 
86; return of, to the same place, 
86; on the male, 86, 87; and 
female, 87; in season at different 
times in different rivers, 87; restless 
habits of, 87; bait for, 87, 88; 
different kinds of, as tecon, samlet, 
skegger, 88; markings of, 89; that 
of the Dee is never found with the 
gwyniad, ii, 125; recuperative 
power of, 141; in the Trent, 188 ; 
and in the Derwent, 189 

Salmon-trout, i. 44 

“Salmonia,” by Davy, ii. 265 

Samlet. See Trout; Salmon. 

Salvianus, H., i. 82; ii. 265, 334 
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Samuel, ii. 297 

Sanderson, Robert, bishop of Lincoln, 
Walton’s life of, i. Ixxxv ; portrait 
of, ii. 297 ; work by, 334 

Sandys (Sandis), G., on pigeons as 
letter carriers, i. 7; work by, ii. 
834 

Sargus, a fish, polygamy and lustful 
nature of, i. 21 

Satchell, Mr., ii. 254 

Satchell, Thomas, ii. 254, 298 

Saunders, James, ii. xciii 

Savus, ii. 155 

Scaliger, J. C., ii. 334 

Schots, Louis, i. Ixxx 

Schuylkill Fishing Company, ii. 323- 
327 

Scoffers, Lucian and Solomon on, i. 3 

Scott, engraver, ii. 303 

Scull, Benjamin, ii. 326 

Sea Angler, angling habits of, i. 20, 
21 

Seagrave, Nich., taming of otters by, 
i. 82; on pike, 91 

Sea Gull, an enemy to fish, i. 33 

Selarus, a river, turns wood to stone, 
i. 17 

Selby, John, i. xeviii; children of, 
xeviii 

Selden, i. xe 

Selsea (Shelsey) cockle, i. 44, 99 

Seneca, L. A., on fresh fish, i. 41; 
work by, ii. 334 4 

Seth, an angler, i. 15; and preserver 
of the arts, 15 

Severn, ii. 154, 155 

Shad, ii. 326 

Shakespeare, i. xvii 

Shalleross, Alderman, i. xxxvii; on 
Walton’s cottage at Shallowford, 
Ixxvi-lxxviii 

Shark, i. 19 

Sheep’s blood as bait, ii. 145 

Sheldon, Dr. Gilbert, i. xlv; ii. 128 

Shell fly, i. 61; artificial, 67; ii. 228 

Shepherd, R. H., ‘ Waltoniana’ by, 
i. Ixxxi, [xxii 

Shovel board, ii. 133 

Showery May days, Herbert on, i. 71, 
72 

Sibbe, Dr. Richard, i. Ixxiv, ]xxxii 
VOL. Il. 


Sidney, Sir Philip, ii. 334 
Simbersalts, i. 96 
Skeflington, Sir John, Walton's ad- 
dress for book written by, i. Lxxxii, 
Ixxxiii 
Skeggers. See Salmon. 
Skegger trout. See Trout 
Skeleton Chronicle of the ‘Complete 
Angler,’ with index to pages where 
each edition is noticed, ii. 267, 268 
Smelt, the violet odoured, i. 82 
Smith, W. R., ii. 306 
» Timothy, ii. 323 
Snail as bait for chub, i. 39, 40; and 
roach, ii. 142 
Snakes (land), breeding of, i. 94 
» (water) and frogs, i. 93, 94; 
breeding of, and nurture of young, 
94 
Solan geese, i. 19, 120 
Solomon on scoffers, i. 3; probably a 
fisherman, 23, 24; on studying 
wind, 70; on beauty, 81 
Songs, titles of old, i. 48, 49; ii, 129 
Sound conveyed by water, i. 79 
Sparhawk, i. 8 
Sparke, Edward, Walton’s commen- 
datory verses to, i. Ixxxiii 
Spawn as bait for fish, ii. 147 
Spiders, i. 46 
Splidt, Philip, angling books collected 
by, ii. 298 
Spring, verses on, by Sir Henry 
Wotton, i. 27 
Squirrel tails. See Earthworm. 
Stafford, High House, supposed birth- 
place of Walton, i. xxii, xxv ; house 
in Eastgate Street, also supposed 
to be his birthplace, xxiv, xxv 
Stag, i. 9, 42 
Stagworm, i. 58 
Stangel, a hawk, i. 8 
Stanhope, Anne, i. xeviii 
= Charlotte, i. xeviil 
Elizabeth, i. xeviii 
George (d. 1725), i. xeviii 
Dr. George (d. 1728), i. 
xeviil 
Sir Henry, i. xeviii 
Jane, i. xeviii 
Sir John (d. 1610), i. xeviii 
22 
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Stanhope, Sir John (d. 1638), i. xveiii 
a Katherine, daughter of Sir 
John Stanhope, i. xeviii 
m Katherine, daughter of Dr. 
George Stanhope, i. xeviii 
“a Mary, i. xevili 
oe Olive, Cotton’s mother, i. xc 
in Sir Philip, i. xeviii 
Stankowski, F. A., i. viii 
Stelletto of Spain, a hawk, i. 8 
Stickleback (sticklebag) as bait for 
trout, i. 61; ii. 152 
Stone, wood changed into, by rivers, 
i. 17,18 
Stone fly, i. 61; ii. 200, 221, 225; 
escape of imago, 225; description 
of, 225, 226; as bait, 226, 227, 229 
Stone-fly, artificial, i. 67; ii. 226 
Stothard, engraver, ii. 287, 307,310,311 
Stowe, i. lvii 
Strawberries, the best of berries, i. 73 
Straw worm caddis, ii. 147 
Stubs, John, ii. 146 
Sturgeon, i. 12; ii. 326; caviare from, 
forbidden to Jews, i. 103 
Sugs. See Lice. 
Surflet, Richard, ii. 333 
Sussex, celebrated fish of, i. 44 
Swallows, letters carried by, i. 7; 
hibernation of, 44; ii. 121, 151; 
return to the same place, 86; flight 
of, 131; angling for, 131, 132 
Swan, an enemy to fish, i. 33 
Swans, pairing of, i. 22 
“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright,” i. 71, 72 
Sword fish, i. 19 
Sylvester, Joshua, ii. 331 


T., Dr., on cooking carp, i. 105, 106 

Tadpoles. See Frogs. 

Tag tail, i. 58 

Tar, used in baiting for tench, i, 114 

Tarcel, i. 8 

Tassel gentel, i. 8 

Taverner, his ‘Certaine experiments 
concerning Fish and Frvite,’ ii, 271 

Tawny fly, i. 61; artificial, 67 

Taylor, Sam., i. Ixiii 

Taylor, Mr., i. liii 

Tecon, i. 88 


Tench, bait for, i. 108; the physician 
of fishes, 113, 114; habitat and de- 
scription of, 113 ; medicinal uses of, 
113, 114; how to catch, 114; fond 
of mud, ii. 158 

Thacker, Mr., i. xv 

Thame, ii. 154, 155 

Thames, or Thamisis, ii. 154, 155 

There is good land where there is 
foul way, ii. 179 

Thoms, Mr., i. xxi 

Thomson, R., ii. 304 

Thorntree fly, artificial, ii, 218 

‘Thrassal, Thrassel. See Blackbird. 

Thunder, effect of, on eels, i. 79 

Tibisnus, ii. 155 

Tilley, William, i. lviii 

*Tis merry in hall when men sing all, 
i. 53 

"Tis the company, and not the charge, 
that makes the feast, i. 55 

Tit lark, song of, i. 6 

‘Titmouse, i. 46 

Topsell, Rev. E., on frogs, i. 44, 95; 

on worms, 62, 63; works by, ii. 334 

Towers, Dr., life of Cotton by, i. 
XX, xxi 

Tradescant (Tredescant ), John, collec- 
tions made by, i. 19 

‘Treatyse of Fysshynge with an 
Angle,’ ii. 264, 271 

Trent, ii, 154, 155, 187, 188 

Trentham, Katherine, i. xeviii 

in ‘Thomas, i. xeviii 

Trespassing, laws as to, ii. 171-173 

Trout, skill required to catch a, 
i. 15; how to catch, 39; mouth of, 
40; excellence of, as food, 42; on 
barren individuals, 42; variously 
sized breeds of, 42, 43, 46; samlet 
or skegger, 43; Fordidge, 43, 44, 
46; Amerley, 44, 99; bull-, 44; 
Salmon-, 44; growth, duration of 
life, and habits of, 45; sugs or lice 
of, 45; characters of, when good 
and in season, 46; description of a, 
53; baits used for, 58, 59; ii. 226, 
238, 239, 241, 242; how to bait the 
hook, i. 59, 60; ii. 235, 236; arti- 
ficial baits, i. 61; and flies, 61, 62, 
67-69; best winds for fly fishing 
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for, 69, 70; the ell long trout (or 
sine) at the George Inn, W: ao) 
7; fishing for, by night, 78, 79 

luis trout usually feed at night, 
79; influence of feeding ground on, 
80, 81; made to please man, 82; 
markings of, 82; timidity of, 92; 
tenacity of life out of water, 100; 
a fish of prey, 115; recuperative 
powers of, ii. 141; of Derbyshire, 
181; in river Henmore, 184; in 
Bently Brook, 186; the Lathkur 
brook, 188; the Wye, 188; the 
Derwent, 189; on the various ways 
of angling for, 198, 199; season for, 
215; in the Dove, 230, 233; how 
to cook, 234; on bottom angling for, 
241-243 ; capture ofan American, 326 

Tully, i. 13 

Turkey fly, artificial, ii. 220 

Turkeys, introduction of, into. Eng- 
land, i. 100 

Twachel. See Lobworm. 

Tweed, ii. 155 

Tyne, or Tine, ii. 155 


Unper. See Grayling. 


VALDEsSo, ii. 335 

Valentine, Dr. Henry, i. Ix 

Varro, his aviary, i. 7; on fish, 13 

Vaughan, engraver, ii. 272 

Vaughan, Lord Chief Justice, i. xe. 

Venables, Col. Robert, ii. 278, 279; 
Walton's letter to, on his book on 
angling, i. lxxxviii 

Venator, his praise of the earth, i. 9, 
10; man’s delight in hunting, eating, 
and drinking, 9, 10; his praise of 
hunting, 10; becomes a convert to 
angling, 29; and Piscator’s scholar, 
36; and is taught how to cook and 
catch a chub, 87-41; contemplates 
how the earth is possessed by the 
meek angling men, ii. 136; the 
same as Viator in Part ii. of the 
‘Complete Angler,’ 182 

Verjuice sillibub, i. 48; ii. 129 

Vernon, Eliza, i. Ixiv. 

a Sir George, i. liii, Lxiv 

Viator, makes an artificial fly, ii. 209 ; 

and catches fish with it, 209, 210 


Vine fly, i. 61 
Violet fly, artificial, ii. 219 
Virgil, tomb of, i. 13 


Wacratts, hibernation of, i. 44 

Wale, engraver, ii. 286, 287, 297, 304, 
314, 317 

Walker, Dr. John, i. 1 

Walking bait, i. 94 

Waller, Edmund, on love and music, 
ii, 139, 140; work by, 335 

Walton, Ambrose, i. 1x 

Walton, Izaak, lived in a momentous 
period, i. xvii; contemporary with 
Shakespeare and Cromwell; birth 
year; publication year of his work, 
xvii; a Royalist, xvii, xxiii; lines 
on the Restoration by, x Oldys’s 
share in Sir John Hawkins's life of, 
xx, xxi; birth, baptism, and parents 
of, xxiii; birthplace of, xxii-xxv ; 
education of, xxv; lines on, by 
8. P., xxv, xxvi; date of his going 
to London, xxvi; mistaken state- 
ments as to his being a sempster or 
haberdasher, xxvii; probably he was 
an ironmonger, xXXvil-Xxx ; marriage 
of, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx, xxxiii, 
xxxiv ; notices of, in the records of ~ 
the Ironmongers’ Company, xxviii, 
xxix; his house in Fleet Street, 
xxx; his acquaintances, xxxii; his 
practice of angling, and knowledge 
of angling literature, xxxili; re- 
marks by, on his connection with 
the Cranmer family, xxxiv; his 
bloodstone seal engraved by Dr. 
Donne, xxxiv, liii ; life of Dr. Donne 
by, xxxv, Ixxxi, lxxxiv; records of, 
in the parish books of St. Dunstan's, 
xxxvi, xxxvii; his residence in 
Chancery Lane, xxxvi, xxxvii, li; 
children of, their early deaths ; 
death of his wife, xxxvi, lx; his 
remarks on marriage, XXXvi, XXxxvii; 
his property at Shallowford, xxxvi, 
xxxvii, lxxvi, lxxviii; note by, 
relating to this property, XXXViii, 
xxxix; his gift to the parish of 
Stafford, xxxix, xl, xli, xlii, li, lii 
marriage of, to Anne Ken, xlii; 
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children by this second marriage, Waltons, mention of, in the register 
xlii, Ix; residence of, in Clerken- of St. Martin’s, Ironmonger Lane, 
well, xlii, xliii, xlv; the lesser i. Ixiv 
George preserved by, xiii ; his visit Walton and Cotton Club, i. lxxiv, 
to Stafford, xiii, xliv; death of his Ixxv 
second wife, xliv; epitaph on her Ward, a writer on angling, ii. 272 
written by, xliv, xlv; his house in Ward, Dr. Edward, Bishop of Salis- 
Paternoster Row, xlv, li; reference bury, i. xlix, liii; letter from Walton 
to Charles Cotton by, xlv ; Cotton’s to, Ixxiii 
allusion to, xlv, xlvi; the friendship Warner, i. Lxxxvi, Ixxxvii 
of Cotton and, xlvi, xlvii; character Washington, Gen., ii. 326 
of, obtainable from his ‘ Lives, Waskite, a hawk, i. 8 
xlvii, xlviii; death and burial of; | Wasp fly, modes of making an arti- 
epitaph on, 1; his will, l-liii; oak ficial, i. 67; ii. 228 
cabinet mentioned in his will, lii; Wasps, breeding of, i. 120; grub of, 
his lovable character, liii ; commen- as bait for roach, and dace, and 
dations on his works, liii, liv; his bream, ii. 145 
monument in St. Mary’s Church, Water, the first element created, i. 
Stafford, lviii, lix; his pedigree, lx ; 11; necessity of, to animals, 11; 
description of his oak cabinet, lxvi- all bodies are made of, 11,12; more 
lxxi; his angle rod, lxix; lines useful than earth, 12; use of, 13, 
addressed by Dr. Duport to, 1x3 14; extraordinary properties of, 17, 
letter to Edward Ward from, Ixxiii ; 18 
lines written by, beginning “ Of Water dogs. See Otters. 
this blest man,” xxiv, lxxxii; com- Water rat (or Craber), an enemy to 
parison of, with Dr. Thomas Fuller, fish, i. 33 
Ixxvi; remarks by, on the Civil Watkins, M. G., lines by, on Walton’s 
War, Ixxviii, Ixxix; statue of, in cabinet, i. Ixxi 
Winchester Cathedral, lxxix, lxxx ; Weaver, Tho., commendatory lines by, 
list of his writings, arranged in ik, 1; ii. 277 
chronological order, 1xxxi-Ixxxviii ; Welcome, the, into Derbyshire, ii. 
‘Reliquia Wottonianw’ by, Lxxxii; 185, 192 
letter on Ben Jonson by, Ixxxv— Weston, Richard, i. xeviii 
lxxxvii; letter from Charles Cotton Westwood, Thomas, sonnets by, on 
to, ii. 177,178; praise of, 182, 196; Walton’s cabinet, i. Ixix ; Chronicle 
his letter to Charles Cotton, 245; of the ‘Compleat Angler’ by, ii. 
Dr. Day's lines on, 252; Lamb's 254, 258-335; preface to the Chro- 
praise of his ‘Complete Angler,’ nicle, 259, 260; preface to the first 
262, 328, 829; his allusions to edition, 261-266 
earlier books on angling, 271, 272; Wettenhall, Dr., i. xxiii 
on his ‘Book of Lives,’ 276; death Whale, a fish, and bigger than any 
of, 279, 280; on Hawkins’s life of, other animal, i. 12; the carrier of 
287, 288; quiet character of, 287, Jonah, 14; the two-acre whirlpool 
288, 305; defence of the supersti- of the Indian Sea, 18 ; the fish bone 
tion ascribed to, 292, 293 ; portraits (whale) house of Cadara, 18 
of, i. vii; ii, 297, 300, 303, 307, 308, Wharton, Dr, Thomas, i. 13; his 
3183, 328; possible editor of Dr. account of the angler fish, ii. 155, 
Donne's poems, 332 156 ; portrait of, 309; work by, 335 

Walton, Izaac, young, i. xlii, xlix, 1, “What? pray'r by th’ book? Yes, 
li, lii, 1x, Ixiii, lxx, lxxii; ii, 212 why not?” i. 72, 73 

Walton, Jervis, i. xxii, 1x Wheat bait for any fish, ii. 146, 147 
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“Whilst I listen to thy voice,” ete., ii. 
140 

Whirle pook 

Whitaker, a lo 

White, Peter 

sr, son of above, i. xiii 


«© Whale. 
f i 


William of Worcester, on baits, i. 
Ixxiv, Ixxy 
Williams, Sir Abraham, i. lxiv, 116 
i. 307 


Willmore, J. 

Willow (or Palm tree); proof that it 
is entirely made of water, i. 11, 12; 
blossoming of, 46; caterpillar from, 
63 

Willughby, Francis, ii. 265 

Willy, ii. 155 

Wilson, ii. 262 

Wilton, Richard, lines by, on Walton’s 
cabinet, i. xx 

Windermere (Winandermere) char, 
li. 124 

Wood, changed into stone and dyed 
red by river water, i. 17, 18 

Wood, Anthony, vii, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxvil 

Wool, effects of pasturage on, i. 80 

Wordsworth, ii. 

Worms as bait for chub, i. 40; for 

1ow to put, on the 

inds of, 58; as bait 


trout, 58, 
hook, 59, 60; 


lines by, on a country life, xi 
Walton’s * Reliquie Wottonia 
v, Lxxxv; an angler, his opinion 
of angling, 


7; description of 
spring by verses by, ii, 166, 
169; portr p work by, 333 

Wotton, Katherine, i. xeviii 


- Thomas, Lord, i. xeviii 

Wren, the, i. 46 

Wye, river, in Derbyshire, i. xii, xv 
(map); ii. 188, 189; trout and 
grayling in, 188 

Wynne, J., ii. 316 


XeEnopnon, ii. 335 


Yarrett, William, i. 
Yellow fi 
i. 67 
Yellowish or greenish fly, artificial, i. 67 
Yellow jaundice, lice a cure for, i. 
Yelvers, or young eels, i. 120 


iv; il. 2 
how to make an artificial, 


Zoucu, Lord, i. lxxxv 
» Dr. Thomas, citations from, i. 
XXVil, xxxiii, xlii, xlix, Ixxxy; ii 
3i 
plete Angler” by, i, Lxxxiii 
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